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LUDWIG BLEUER. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE $200 PER YEAR. 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


ee ee William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M., 
— *<*"4) Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 
Dudley Buck, President 


Vice-President. 
2d Vice-President. 
Organ Department 


Albert Ross Parsons, 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 
R. Huntington Woodman, 


Frederick C. Packard, /rincipal Operatic Dept 
John C Griggs, Ph D. Musical Director. 

The removal of the Residence De partment to the 
immediate vicinity of Central Park increases 
its attractiveness as a home school 

For further information address 


H. W. GREENE, Sec'y and Treas., 


Professional Cards. 


Professtonal Cards payable atrictly in advance, 

















Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 


SOPRANO 


Open f ngagements in Concert, Opera and 
= 17 East 2lst Street, New York 
GE IRGE SWEET, 

OPE , ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 147 East 18th Street New York. 
In struction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 





MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Dr. CARL 


1 Vocal Instruction 
lith Street, New York 


( n rt, Oratorio an 
Studio, 15 East 


‘HER POWERS, 
3ARITONE 


4 Music 


FRANCIS FIS¢ 


Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 


New York. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
Street, New York 


Mr. and 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st 


WHITNEY 


wth Street «( 


Mr. C, COOMBS, 


of the Holy Com 


LUDWIG DORER, 
] of Piano- 
Bach 





between 12 and 2 


1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 











EMIL IE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
Prima Donna. 


SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor 
VOCAL INSTITUTE 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N.B. Complete vocal instruction and develop- 
ment of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
finish. Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Ser- 
rano would accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ADOLF G LOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST TE 
51 Fast 87th Street, 


ACHER 
New York. 


M. ISIDOR. PHIL IPP, 


Pianist, 
Teaching October . 
Paris, France. 
EVANS 
Mme. 
famous vocal method. 
New York. 


Resumed 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun 


KATHARINE W. 


certificate 


MISS 

Is empowered by from 
teach her 
140 East 16th 


Viardot-Garcia to 
Private Studio 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
34 West 3ist Street, New York. 


Street, 


Only 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKF, 


Solo Tenor West Church ‘Dr Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M E Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 
and Oratorio Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso 
Paris C 


Concert 


onservatoire. Lessons 
M Falcke speaks 
Address, 145 


First Prize of the 
n Piano Playing and Theory 
English (iserman and Spanish. 
Avenue Victor Hv go, Paris 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice 
118 West 44th Street, New York 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO Oratorio 


Hall, 


Concert, 


21 Music Boston 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soptano. 

il of Signor E. Dell 

Teacher of 


and Physical Development 


of Paris 
Declamation, 


e Sedie, 


Singing and Lyric 





epared for Concert, Ora 





ils and Singers pr 





123 West New York 


3¥th Street, 


W VAL TER KAUFMANN 


Violoncellist and 


110 East 70th Street, 


esas. 
New York 


GUSTAV BECKER, 





—_ — salen endl CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
GEORGE GREEN E, PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. Addre “0 West 95th Street, New Yor! 
Oratorio, Church, Cor rt, Opera ‘ . cassie ‘ seaatke = 
Me 1 ased the principles of the Ita an 
. . ty, Fesonance, flexibility and | F¥ ARRISON MILLARD, 
\dd 425 West 22d St., New York Vocal Instructor, 
111 East 28th Street, New York 
TEE NEW TO RE INSTITUTE FoR VIOLIN PLATING AND a 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND "VOo AL CULTUBE, 
230 Kast 62d Street. Mrs. ELIZABETH 
( a at give € 
e highest per CHURCHILL MAYER, 
& H. Carri, Dit Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, L lon 
TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, VOCAL CULTURE 
\R E—ORATORIO AND CONCE! Le ns in Harmony and Counterpoint 1Pp.M 
\ al Ir 3Pr.M 138 5th Avenue, New York 
rl A New Y 
; HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
ACHILLE EI ANI, Prima Donna Contralto. 
Vocal Tea er Opera, Concerts, Festivals 
118 Kast 2¢ Stre New Y Address care Steinway Hall. New York. 
ADDISON JOHN 
I P . 
ANDREWS rHE NOLAN 
i ° 
* 
Hew Work Musical Exchange, 
ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No. 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREE’ 
Re presented in London by e MUSICAL EXCHANGE 
PERCY NOTCUTT, General Manager 16 GEORGE ST,, HANOVER SQUARE, W 





VocaL Stupio; 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, | 


OPERA A SPECIALTY 


WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. 


i} 
i 
| 124 East 23d St., New York City. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 
SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, 


PACKARD. 
years principal tenor 
London. Vocal 
Metropolitan C 

147 Pierrepont Street, 


ANTONIA H. 


New York, 
FRED. C. 
Ten 
Company, 


branches 
York 


MAX TREUMANN 


Concert, Oratorio 
101 West 86th Street 


Carl Rosa Opera 
instruction in all 
lege of Music, New 
Brooklyn. 


Bar tone 
Culture. 


and Opera. Vocal 
New York 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
18 East 16th Street, New York 


MR. WIL L IAM COURTNEY 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 





Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Pl lace, New York. 


JULIA. ARAMEN 
SOPRANO. 


Oratorios. Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street. New York 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of one nis 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKST EN, 


Vecal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, 


Lena Doria Devine, 


MM BE. 


Concerts, 





PAUI 


New York. 





The Certif ated Authority and Exponent of 
hree years’ resident pupil.) 

Lamy{ s latest technical developments on 
a ” $5 West I6th Street, New York 
Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

mags id Development and Complete Education of 
the ice i23 West 39th Street, New York 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, 


soston 





W. E. MAC CLYMONT, 


CONCERT ORGANIST, 
Will engagements for Recitals, Organ 
Openings, &c., and is prepared to accept pupils 
for instruction in Piano and Organ. Accompanist 
for Vocal Teachers and Concerts a specialty. For 
Terms, Dates, &c., address Mr. Wm. E. Mac 
Clymont, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK 
Vio.in 


given in Violin 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, 





-celve 





Virtuoso, 


and Ensemble Playing 
New York 


Lessons 


W. EL L IOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 
Giv ion in VOICE PRODUC 
re U L TIV A’ T ION and special! less 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE 
OPERA,— ROles passed or restudie« 
ORATORIO. Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT. Suitable repertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer 


TION and 
rl a 


ons to artists 


1. 


Works restudied tn English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language 
Studio; 78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1 to3 Pp. M. 


TOEDT, 





THEO. J. 


Instruction 


151 Kast 62d street, 


BROWN 


Mr. and Mrs. 
Vocal 
Home Studio: 


MARIE LOVELL 


(Mrs. Dexter) 


leacher of Pianoforte Playing 
Address, Chickering Hall, 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


New Vork 


and Harmony 
New York. 


BASSO -CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.) 
PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art 
au ) Kant 2 23d Street (Madison Square). 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Accompanist and Concert Organist. 
Organ Oratorio Accompaniments a s 





g ten gg 
With F. E Bristol Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 


Mr. PERLEE V. JERVIS, 
Teacher of the Piano 


Mason s ‘Touch and Technic 
Studio: Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N jus Chora! Union), and 
Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Mezzo Soprano. 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano, 

Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturdays 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 21st Street (Gramercy Park), 

Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study music in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 


CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
Beac hmont, Mass. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apoty ) 
st 22d Street, 





New York. 


New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR-—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 Kast 
6th Street, New York 


’ 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
The Certilicated Authority 
and Exponent of 


LAMPERTI (Elder). 
Pupil and Assistant Teacher eleven 
years. Prima Donna of the principal 
opera houses in Europe and America. 
Vocal Instruction Foundation to Stage. 
Professionals’ and Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th St., New York. 


Miss LIL LIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. 





FOUNDED 1880. 


America’s recoentzed authority on Lamperti, 
His accompanist and under teacher, with *pecta: 
certificates 
CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


very where. 

irse for Teachers with Diploma Cir- 
€ » SI erwood, 58 West Sith St., New York 
Wednesdays, 154 Montague St 


Pupils 

Special 
cular. 7T 

Brooklyn Studio, 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 
Conce rt and 


dral 
With Street, 


prominent e 


Dramatic Soprano Oratorio. 


Soprano St. Patri 


New York 


E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Paternity 


nin Piano and Composi 


of the Divine 


ABBEY BUILDING. 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 








MR. LEONARD E. AUTRY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
26 Cer Park, West, New Yor 
MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND CRATORIO 
\ limited number o. pupils in ali branches « 
cal art, including opera w leportmen 
Studio: Car ‘fall Sith St Ave., Nev 
York 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio. Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 


PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 
barr Tremont Street, Boston 
Chickering Hall Building 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Method. 
9 Music Hall, 57th St 


Pianoforte 


Studio: No and 7th Ave 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church 


Concert. Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice productior and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, 


New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER 


Tenor of St. Patrick’ s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements tor Concert, Oratorio or 
Oper a. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c.. address 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


CARL LE VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


Professional, 
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‘Professional Cards. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 23rd Street, New York. 


W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 





DAVID WILL IAMS, 
Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church 

Church Festivals, Oratoric, and Ballad Concerts. 
106 West 106th Street, New York. 








CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


LOUISE GERARD, 


Soprano. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 





Composition, Analysis and 


ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No. 18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


Mure. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH. 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Theory of Interpretation. 


f author of *‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY 
for Piano, Theory and Lectures 
Private Studio, 2m Lenox Avenue, New Y ork. 


PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


meert, Oratorio and Vv ocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 


A. J. GOODRICH, 











Mr. HARRY 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, 


C« 





New York 


iia; England. 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 





Mr. E. TURNER LLOYD 
(Son of Mr Edward Lloyd), 


Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is 
prepared to receive pupils for lessons in singing. 
Address 103 New Bond Street, London, W. 


MR. OSC AR MEYE R, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 





| THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
| 1894-1895. 


Mrs. 


REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


A limited number of pupils taken. FOR THE 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., HIGHER ART OF 
> } 
camer al aca PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 





MR EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 
Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 
pay Donna Contralto. 
Care of Mr. N. Vert, 


No. 6 rae Street Burlington Gardens, W., 
London, England. 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c: | 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
| and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 

application. 














GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 








Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 











ROSS JUNGNICKEI Box 564, Stamford, Conn 
Pianist and Conductor, | CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
Cae entaates Acca, Maye. Fock. | Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERT ON, | engagements and pupils. 


204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


The representative of 
| 


LAMPERTI. ‘NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE. 


_Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr | 
College Glee Club CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Residence : 408 South 18th Street, P hilade elphia, P a. | 
Education from the Beginning to 


Oypera, Concert and Oratorio. 








Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 


ITALIAN METHOD. 
14th Street, 


the finish for 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


‘CONGERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF, 





Studio 4, 3 East 
New York. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, | Agency Founded 


1879. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEVENDORIY. Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera er 
gr AL, Pe York City. Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- | 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna | monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
11, Austria tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 
AGNES THOMSON, Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
SOPRANO. d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
| bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
JAMES F. THOMSON, | brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
feos : 
BARITONE. | Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 


American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
| bition, Chicago. 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 


Permanent address 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


174 WABASH AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


PLP PLO LL OLLI 





‘*DEAR Sin—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
I am cordially yours, 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
{a existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAvieR is an unerring monitor and guide,” 
WILLIAM MASON. 


ya 
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Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu 
lated advantages of years of successful operation, 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Harmony, Composition, Instru- 
| mentation, Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign 

Languages, Drawing ae Painting. Students 

have the use of a fully appointed stage, with 
scenery, pipe organs, a library and other free 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress 


Thorough musical education after the 


methods of foremost European conserva- | advantages equal to 10 lessons per week, For 
tories. | particulars address 

| and boarding pupils may enter at| J, EBERHARD. Mus. Doc., President, 
any time. aah ines J 

Young ladies in the home department The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
are under the personal supervision of the | 142 West 23d St., New York. 





directress. For Catalogue address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 


amr mer Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. | SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, | ; 





MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
PIANIST, 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano, 

Applications, Correspondence and New Music | CALVIN B. CADY, Piano. 
to be sent to VITTORIO CARPI, . Vocal. 
. : . . : CLARENCE EDDY, . Organ. 
Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, Violin. 


MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. | FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





and School of 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL ruvise rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 

MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Herm. Genss, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
ARTISTIC ADVISEK: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joach ; 
Goldschmidt, Prof. Genss (voice); Klindworth, Genss, Scharwenka, Dr Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, 
Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR 
MEYER (Viol. Virt.); Concertmaster Struss, Griinberg (violin); Prof. A. Becker, Scharwenka, Genss 
(theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Prof. Genss, &c 
Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





(Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
im (VocAL ART); Dr. H. 


Prospectus gratis on demand from the 





COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 

Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 

TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS.—— 

Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Prof. SCHROEDER. 








OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
Our ADPRESS— BHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





26 West 15th Street, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





THE SCHIMMEL é& NELSON PIANO CO. 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 





@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


= _ Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


Ld SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


Foot East roth Street, New York 


shaved 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durabiltty. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORK. 


WW 
Organs sell and satisfy. ——— 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 
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Our 
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Purity & Volume of Tone U 
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Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
Piano We 


in Manufacture. 
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PIANOS. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 

a genuine “SoHMER P1ANo.” 
We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


stamped upon the sounding board : 
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with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Sonmer Piano” to % * $ 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous x “gBA 
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Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark <M & oreh 
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yn FIRM TO ACY 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1894. 


RAHMS dined one day with one of his fanatic ad- 
B mirers, and the latter, knowing the master’s 
predilection for fine wine, had a bottle of renowned 
quality brought to the table toward the end of the 
repast. ‘‘This,” he exclaimed, ‘‘is the Brahms 
among my wines!" The guest sipped of it, saying, 
‘‘Excellent, wonderful! Now bring on your Beet- 


hoven ! 


OTWITHSTANDING the rapid increase of new 
N conservatories of music in this city within the 
past few years nearly all of these institutions are earn- 
ing fair profits, and even those considered on the 
verge of bankruptcy during the past year are con- 
tinuing to meet their liabilities just as if they were 
engaged in piano manufacturing. But not all of them 
are conducted on such an artistic level as to deserve 
the commendation of the best critical judgment. 
The teachers in many are not entitled toindulge in 
such a distinguished profession, and the curricu- 
lum is frequently very defective—yet they seem to 
prosper. There is a rumor that a new conservatory 
is to be opened at Carnegie Music Hall under the 
Music Hall management. We hope it will prove 
true. 


HE Frankfort ‘‘ Zeitung” says: ‘‘ Hans von Bii- 
low during his lifetime had repeatedly expressed 

the wish, probably under pressure of physical suffer- 
ing, that there should be made an autopsy, especially 
of the brain, where much pain was located without 
reasonable cause. In compliance with this wish, 
after his death, which occurred at Cairo, February 12, 
the brain was sent to Dr. Edinger in Frankfort. He 
has demonstrated that the cause of Biilow’s death 
was apoplexy, caused by decided changes in the 
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arteries of the brain and spinal marrow. The cause 
of the severe headaches, which to overcome often 
required the greatest energy, has also been found. 
It was occasioned by two nerves whose origin laid in 
a cicatrice of the brain covering, and which termi- 
nated in the scalp, the cicatrice being the result of an 
inflammation of the brain covering in his childhood. 
In other respects Biilow’s brain offers the greatest 
interest by its formation and especially its compara- 
tive size.” 








CHANGES AT CARNEGIE HALL. 
HE atmosphere has been charged during the last 
several weeks with rather ominous rumors re- 
garding pending changes in the administrative de- 
partment of Carnegie Music Hall. Heated sessions 
of the board of directors are said to have recently 
been held, at which considerable criticism on the 
conduct of the affairs of the hall were indulged in, 
and the board is now supposed to be divided into two 
antagonistic sections, one favoring the continuation 
of the management under Mr. Morris Reno, and the 
other, as a matter of course, demanding a change 
simply because the first party does not demand it. 
We suppose such is always the case when two antag- 
onistic elements come into conflict. ; 

It is even said that there is considerable friction at 
present between Mr. Reno and Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, the latter insisting upon a change and asking 
the prerogative of naming Mr. Reno’s successor. At 
the hall there is no evidence of the perturbed state 
of affairs and everyone pursues his duties in a 
sphynx-like manner, usually indicative of grave and 
responsible duties, but also, at times, taken as evi- 
dence of a pending cataclysm. 

Whether or not Mr. Reno's administration has 
proved to be a failure, there is no question in the 
minds of all who have had contact with him that he 
seems to have devoted all of his energies to the 
work in hand, risking even his health in the arduous 
duties connected with what we suppose to be a 
rather ungrateful position. Naturally the inside 
operations of the institution are unknown to the 
public, and it is difficult to secure information on 
the subject or on such matters as affect the value of 
the stock of the company—if it has any value just 
now. 

The erection of the new and ungainly addition 
which has destroyed the symmetry of the structure 
and changed its appearance to that of an East Side 
tenement may have had some influence upon the 
current condition of tension, although it is probable 
that this is merely one of the many causes that are 
about to impel a change of administration. 





PLANO TOUCH AGAIN. 


MONG musicians of sterling merit and high aims 
A in the Canadian profession, Mr. W. O. Forsyth, 
of Toronto, stands pre-eminent. He has just added 
to the literature of the Piano Touch the following, 
published in the Toronto ‘‘ Week :” 


A great number of opinions have been expressed during 
the past several weeks in Tue Musicat Courter, ‘* Music,” 
and other American papers and magazines, by many emi- 
nent musicians, on piano touch, and how it influences tone. 
Some have gone so far as to say that the tone of a piano is 
individual with the piano itself, and cannot be made to 
sound otherwise even by the most beautifully developed 
touch of an artist. In one sense This théory ts right ; in 
another absolutely wrong. Of course if a piano has natur- 
ally a hard, wiry tone, the greatest artist cannot by his 
playing produce an entirely different tone, but he will 
bring tones from that piano a thousand fold more beautiful 
than an uncultivated player, simply because he has the 
muscles of the hand and arm—which do with piano playing 
—so elastic, pliable and developed that by his touch alone 
he will give one a soft singing tone, of quite an opposite 
character from that produced by the other performer, 
which will be acutely hard, and thoroughly unmusical. 

The reason of this is merely because, on the one hand, 
the artist by his flexible, sensitive touch causes the ham- 
mers to strike the strings with much less force and stiff- 
ness, the blow of the hammer is softened by the elasticity 
and more or less relaxed condition of the hand, conse- 
quently the strings are set to vibrating easily, freely and 
naturally ; on the other hand, the uncultivated player who 
does not have his muscles under control—or, in other 
words, does not use them as an artist in oils uses his 
brush to get artistic effects—will by their very bony stiff- 
ness and unpliability cause the strings to suddenly vibrate 
in a sort of spasm, and the tone, as stated above, cannot 
help being hard, unmusical and wiry. 


Touch has everything to do with tone. Can we not, by 
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the touch alone, without any assistance from the pedal, 
effect a sustained, singing, lyric tone, a brilliant, pearly, 
sparkling tone, full of life and animation, a thundering, 
rich, glowing tone; and, again, tones so delicate, soft and 
ethereal as to be scarcely audible? And then, an artist 
who knows the means by which these various tones and 
moods are expressed, who is imaginative and has before 
him some beauti‘ul ideal which he endeavors to reach, will 
he not draw from a piano sounds which are noble in their 
sonority and richness, and charm one by the passion and 
beauty of his playing? His nature may be ever so musical 
and warm ; his emotion ever so deep and sincere, and all 
admirably controlled and guided by his intelligence, but if 
he has not an elastic, sensitive, certain and perfectly devel- 
oped touch, with a true, independent, flexible mechanism, 
his tone will positively be harsh and unpleasant, notwith- 
standing the piano may be a good one, simply because his 
pianistic equipment is bad and not properly cultivated. 
The whole matter rests right here: if a pianist has nota 
good, artistic touch, his tone will likewise suffer, and will 
be correspondingly bad. 





KREHBIEL IN BOSTON. 

R. KREHBIEL was invited to Boston to attend 
M the Symphony concert of the 20th, on which 
occasion Mr. Chadwick's new symphony was played. 
He published his impressions, views and opinions in 
the New York ‘‘ Tribune” of the 22d, and here are 
the articles in Boston newspapers written in reply. 

The Boston ‘‘ Herald,” October 28, published the 
following : 


Mr. Krehbiel gave an elaborate review of Mr. Chadwick's 
new symphony in last Monday’s New York ‘‘ Tribune.” In 
the preliminary comments on the work the critic takes oc- 
casion to say: ‘‘AsI write lam net able to say what is 
the voice of the newspaper reviewers, but if it is not kindly 
the circumstance will only add a little to the bewilderment 
which long range readers of the Boston newspapers have 
frequently felt in the past respecting the Bostonian stand- 
ard of judgment. I confess that I do not know what con- 
stitutes musical orthodoxy in Boston. Sometimes it seems 
to be simply the other kind of ‘doxy’; that is, the kind not 
exemplified in the work under the critical scalpel. And 
such a conclusion is confusing when the programs are as 
varied as those of Mr. Paur, who loves Liszt and dallies 
with dances.” This little tilt at Boston criticism in ad- 
vance of what it would say of the work in question is droll, 
as is also the sneer at Mr. Paur, which would seem to in- 


dicate that he is to be again subjected to the ‘critical 
scalpel” of New York ‘‘ newspaper reviewers.” Mr. Kreh- 


biel’s general estimate of the work is that ‘‘ as a whole the 
symphony is capitally written, although there are a few 
spots of over-elaboration and turgid instrumentation.” As 
this is, in essence, the verdict that Boston ‘* newspaper re- 
viewers "’ passed on the symphony, Mr. Krehbiel must have 
felt much gratified on finding that their judgment was so 
much in harmony with his own, and that musical ortho- 
doxy in Boston does not differ greatly from musical ortho- 
doxy in New York, as represented and protected by him. 
But what page in the last court calendar pronounced New 
York musical criticism an infallible authority ? 

The ‘‘ Transcript,” October 27, spoke editorially as 
follows: 

Tue Art ATMosPHERE IN New York AND’ Boston. 

Mr. Chadwick's latest symphony, just offered to our 
hearing, meets with distinguished consideration from Mr. 
H. E. Krehbiel, who discusses the work at length in the 
New York“ Tribune,” illustrating his comments with quo- 
tations from the work. The illustrations, to be sure, are 
not always legible, but the intention is kindly. Of inter- 
est apart from the critical analysis of the symphony are 
Mr. Krehbiel’s remarks concerning the difference of the 
musical atmosphere of New York and Boston. There are 
more concerts and better performances to be heard in the 
larger city, but in New York the air surrounding musical 
affairs is self contained and strictly professional. It is pos- 
sible in New York to give three or four concerts of magni- 
tude on the same evening without causing a commotion 
among musicians or public, and a manifestation of concern 
in the artistic outcome of a concert in which he has taken 
part is never seen in an orchestral player. An explanation 
of this indifference is found in the large number of skilled 
players in the city. Mr. Krehbiel has authority for the 
statement that New York can furnish orchestral players 
who can read at sight in numbers far beyond the available 
supply—outside of the organized orchestras which are in 
constant service—in any of the European capitals, not even 
excepting Vienna. 

So much for New York. 
Krehbiel, there is much less of the commercial element, 
the young native musicians are more numerous, and the 
feeling of pride in their work is far more marked among 
The guild 
spirit here being more vital than in New York, it follows 
that resident composers have more encouragement with us, 
so far at least as performances of their works are incentives 
tolabor. Later, Mr. Krehbiel expresses his views of the 


In Boston, according to Mr. 


the players of high-class orchestral music. 
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critical faculty among us, or rather his inability to de- 
termine what is our standard of judgment. He writes: 

I confess that I do not know what constitutes musical orthodoxy in 
Boston. Sometimes it seems to be simply the other kind of “doxy;” 
that is, the kind not exemplified in the work under the critical scalpel. 
And such aconclusion is confusing when the programs are as varied 


as are those of Mr. Paur, who loves Liszt and dallies with dances. 


A compliment may be drawn from between the lines of 
this confession. If we have reached the point where ad- 
miration, properly tempered, may be felt and expressed 
alike for a Strauss waltz and a Wagner music drama, we 
stand on the highest plane of esthetic culture. If we could 
only be sure that that distinction is ours—but itis not yet 
certain that taste so sound among our connoisseurs that 
music can be heard and judged on its own merits without 
regard to its source, except, perhaps, by a few enlightened 
amateurs who are not indebted to teachers or conservato- 
ries at home or abroad for thcir critical or appreciative 
faculties. As for the professional critics among us, who, 
like professional critics all the world over, are as often 
guided by popular opinion as they guide it, if they have 
not the guild spirit of the musicians, all the more to their 
credit—setting aside the question of their capacity, indi- 
vidually or collectively considered. It seems, however, 
that they cannot be collectively considered, according to 
Mr. Krehbiel, who is therefore confused in his attempts to 
formulate a musical creed from the comments in our news- 
papers on works, singers and players. 

How much better is the New York way! 
have the guild spirit among the recognized, though not or- 
ganized, academicians. When you take up the ‘‘ Morning 
Trumpet" and read the judgment of this opera or that 
pianist, just appealing for metropolitan favors, you need 
rarely go further to learn the opinions of the guild. The 
‘* Noonday Clarion” and the ‘‘Afternoon Annunciator” 
will read the same in spirit, and so, too, will the serials 
especially devoted to music, the ‘‘ Weekly Diapason” and 
the ‘‘Monthly Harmonica.” It is very soothing, this 
freedom from contention among the chosen few, but it 
may chance to stand in the way of progress, as for instance 
should a composer who is not a friend of someone of the 
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guild attempt to gain a hearing for a new work in New York; 
for they do say that there have been productions in New 
York of works, favorably received elsewhere, which have 
been deliberately neglected by the entire gang—beg pardon, 
College of Critics—because Mr. X or Mr. Z of the coterie 
has passed the word for faint praise or concealed censure 
or absolute indifference. But the charge that the methods 
of the trade unions have thus been imitated is really 
shocking ! 

The Boston ‘*‘ Journal,” October 28, had this to 
say 

Mr. Krehbiel, of New York, wasin town a week ago 
Saturday to hear Mr. Chadwick’s symphony, and his views 
and opinions were published in the New York ‘‘ Tribune” 
of last Monday. He surveyed city, music and musicians 
as through a telescope set up on another and a happier 
planet. 

‘‘ The musical activities of Boston,” says Mr. Krehbiel. 
‘‘ are always an interesting study to the observer from New 
York.” 

Now this statement may be reversed easily, and as fol- 
lows: The musical activity of a lecturer from New York is 
always aninteresting study to the observer in Boston. 

Mr. Krehbiel adds: ‘* Not wholly because of their extent 
or their variety, for in sooth, despite the Symphony Orches- 
tra,with its weekly public rehearsal and concert, New York 
hears much more music every season of all kinds than Bos- 
ton; nor even because of their superior merit, for one can 
assert that the average of performance is higher in New 
York than it is in Boston, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the superb organization which Mr. Higginson maintains.” 

Does Mr. Krehbiel really believe the latter half of this 
statement? Is there any orchestra in New York that plays 
as well twenty-four times in the season as the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Paur? Is it not the Knei- 
sel Quartet, of Boston, that delights the music lovers of 
New York by the exquisite finish of its performance? Are 
there so many choral societies in New York that are 
superior to the Handel and Haydn, the Cecilia and the 
Apollo? Do wandering stars, singers, or violinists shine 
with more than ordinary brilliancy over Manhattan? Or 
how does Mr. Krehbiel know the superiority of musical 
performances in thi. city, unless he listens to the bourgeois 
musical attempts in Boston through a long distance tele- 
phone? Even with the aid of space annihilating science it 
would be difficult to judge of the respective merits of two 
concerts when they were synchronous and it would indeed 
require a practiced ear. 

But we should not complain, for Mr. Krehbiel finds 
‘‘ among the musicians, composers, teachers and perform- 
ers a more vital guild spirit in Boston than in New York.” 
This settles it. We still are the people. But we never 
should have known it, had not Mr. Krehbiel discovered 
and named this element of superiority. Messrs. Paur, 
Zerrabn, Lang, Kneisel, Adamowski, Faelten, Chelius, 
etal. have been working away industriously, doing the 
best they could, and yet not until Monday, October 22, 

1894, on the arrival of the New York ‘“ Tribune” from the 





metropolis, was it discovered by their fellow townsmen 
that these musicians were imbued, filled, possessed with 
‘a vital guild spirit.” Perhaps the musicians themselves 
were ignorant of their great good fortune. 

‘As I write,” says Mr. Krehbiel, ‘‘I am not able tosay what 
is the voice of the newspaper reviewers ; but if it is not 
kindly the circumstances will only add a little to the be- 


wilderment which long range readers of the Boston news- | ere p . . 
| among the pianists, is a born ‘‘raconteur,” and while 


| his corporeal body may abide in Chicago, he can pro- 


papers have frequently felt in the past respecting the 
Bostonian standard of judgment. I confess that I do not 
know what constitutes musical orthodoxy in Boston. 


Sometimes it seems to be simply the other kind of ‘doxy;’ | 
that is, the kind not exemplified in the work under the | 
from his swooping, pungent pen. 


critical scalpel. And such a conclusion is confusing when 
the programs are as varied as those of Mr. Paur, who loves 
Liszt and dallies with dances.” 

Let no reader form an unjust idea of Mr. Krehbiel’s 
character. He is a large, fine looking man, of genial dis- 
position. He is welcomed here heartily by friends and 
admirers whenever he leaves New York to visit the prov- 
inces. The supposition that his mind has been impaired 
by unremitting attention to the subtle meaning of the 
Wagnerian opera is as absurd as insulting. He is a veri- 
table sleuth hound on the track of a folksong, and he can 
scent his prey when others abandon the chase. He is also 
a graceful writer. When Mr. Paur *‘ dallies with dances ” 
Mr. Krehbiel is seriously distressed, and as Mr. Paur is a 
kindly man he will no doubt suspend henceforth his offen- 
sive dalliance. It is even possible that Mr. Paur will cease 
to love Liszt. 

So, too, the newspaper reviewers of Boston were deeply 
pained to learn that they have on former occasions pro- 
voked ‘‘ bewilderment ” in the manly breast of Mr. Kreh- 
biel. It is his own fault, however, for he has of late neg- 
lected his duty ; he has not lectured here fora year or so. 
There was a time when Mr. Krehbiel uirolled the Wagner 
panorama, and we all profited thereby. There was atime 
when, with the assistance of Mr. Seidl, he took the trouble 
to explain to us the mysteries of coral in all its branches, 
antipathes, heliospora, meandrina, the family cyathophyl- 
lid, fungia, tubipora, astroides and even the millepores, 
which are only distantly related to the other coralligenous 
animals, though their calcareous skeletons also form exten- 
sive reefs. 

Alas, those pleasant and instructive afternoons are over. 
Now, if we all, like sheep, have gone astray, it’s Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s fault. When Mr. Dvordk’s great ‘‘ North American” 
symphony was brought over here, although Mr. Krehbiel 
was present for the purpose of disliking the performance 
under Mr. Paur, there was no preparatory lecture to give 
points to the conductor and to put the hearers in the proper 
mood for enjoyment. He should, therefore, be the last to 
reproach us with confused notions concerning ‘‘ musical or- 
thodoxy.” 








The Misses Sutro. 
HE Misses Rose and Otillie Sutro, the ensem- 
ble pianists, of whose success in London repeated 
records have appeared in these columns, arrived in this 
city from Southampton last Thursday. 

An invitation recital will be given by these two artists at 
the Madison Square Concert Hall on November 8 at 4 Pp. M. 
They will also appear in Brooklyn at the first concert of 
the Seidl Society. 

We desire to say, after having heard the Misses Sutro 
at several performances in London, that they will demon- 
strate, for the first time in America, the true essence, 
refinement and art of ensemble playing on two pianos. 
While we have had various great pianists in occasional 
ensemble playing, we have not heretofore heard two players 
who have made this branch of piano playing an object and 
aperemptory study. Besides this feature, the two young 
ladies are endowed with artistic temperament, with 
scholarly taste, with musical instinct, and with rare tech- 
nical ability, and their performance is a unit in spirit and 
interpretation. We speak by the book, for we have already 
heard them in public in London, where their success was 
instantaneous, and where they are engaged to appear again 
next year. 








Jacobowsky Arrives.—The composer, Jacobowsky, was 
a passenger on the Lucania, which reached New York last 
Friday evening. 

Cc. L. Staats. — On the evening of October 22 C. L. 
Staats, the clarinet virtuoso, assisted by Jessie M. Downer, 
piano, and Jenny Corea, gave an interesting recital at 
Wellesley College. 

Fannie Hirsch.—Fannie Hirsch sang last Wednesday at 
the opening concert of the Hoboken Quartet Club. She re- 
ceived much applause and several encores. The other solo- 
ist at the concert was W. H. Rieger,who as usual had great 
success. 

Laura G. Beach.—Miss Laura G. Beach, the organist of 
the Park Avenue M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
gave an organ recital at Bloomsburg, Pa. She was assist- 
ed by Mrs. F. G. Yorks, Mrs. H. W. Hodgdon and Miss 
Vita Miller. The program was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ance. 
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PRACONTEURS 


R. EMIL LIEBLING, the wittiest pianist among 
the critics, and by all odds the cleverest critic 











ject his astral self over the country, even taking 
short excursions across the water. I can afford you 
nothing more entertaining than some of the work 
He sends me a 
little paper which he is pleased to style ‘‘ Glittering 
It should be rechristened ‘‘ Dazzling 
Personalities,” or some such title. I transcribe it for 
you with the joy that comes when another man does 
your work for you and does it superlatively well. 
Pianists are requested to skip this article: 

This is a quickly moving age. The sensation of to- 
day is forgotten to-morrow. Competition is keen and 
everyone is anxious to keep before the public by some 
means or other. The appetite of the reader has been 
dulled, and to attract him again either new facts have 
to be adduced or the old presented in different form. 
What is the artist to do to keep apace with the hurried 
throng who are too busy to listen to his little song? He 
must either be content with the appreciation of the few 
or to a degree unite some commercial element with the 
exercise of his art. It does not suffice that he considers 
himself great—he must succeed in impressing others by the 
silent force of his attainments without drawing attention to 
his own opinions, which really cut no figure at all. 

The local artist labors under peculiar disadvantages. 
Like C. K. Fox of happy Humpty Dumpty memory, he 
bobs up every season with his ‘‘ Here we are again!” He 
usually plays too often, losing sight of the fact that it is 
better to have the public inquire why he does not play than 
to become an old story. 

Critics likewise have exhausted their vocabulary and are 
reduced to referring to him in platitudes, such as, ‘* Played 
in his well-known style,” ‘‘ As usual, successful,” ‘*‘ With 
his customary insight and brilliancy,” &c. It follows, 
therefore, that the local artist has no raison d'etre, unless 
he advances and improves sufficiently to hold his audience 
by the changed individuality and increased technical (not 
pyrotechnical) mastery of his performances, applied toa con- 
stant widening of his possibilities, which must ever continue 
to expand and include that which is newest inart. This 
constant necessity for a new répertoire entails much work, 
and in this regard the commis voyageur of the profession, 
the traveling artist, the one-night-stand man, literally the 
musical drummer, has a great advantage, for he makes one 
program go along ways. In Europe an audience is willing 
to hear Joachim play the Beethoven concerto and a Spohr 
adagio year after year, and crowds to hear Reinecke per- 
form the limpid scales of a Mozart concerto decade after 
decade. Here it is vastly different. You are not so much 
commended for what you can do, but criticised for what 
you do not happen to produce. There is besides a dis- 
position to lay you ‘‘ad acta” and find out what the next 
man, the new comer, has to say for himself, and the next 
year his turn comes, and so on ad infinitum. The battle 
for life and existence here continually rages—there is no 
standstill. You are either strong enough to swim against 
the current and breast it successfully, or you will be swept 
out-of sight. Be prepared to make your reputation anew 
every year and do not take it for granted that a success in 
1893 necessarily includes that of 1894. 

A great many widely divergent elements are essential to 
the make-up of a successful concert pianist. He must have 
technique and /echnigue and TECHNIQUE, a vast mem- 
ory, interesting personality, variety of touch (at present 
the favorite topic of discussion), and, above all, some 
specialty. The latter is only necessary on this side of the 
Atlantic, for the same artists who blossom out here as 
exclusive Chopin players play very comprehensive pro- 
grams in Europe. 

This thing of technique is not at everybody's beck and 
call ; it is most elusive and not simply a matter of so many 
hours per day. Some time ago a musical reviewer vouch- 
safed the valuable information that any fool can get 
technique. I have met a vast number of them that de- 
cidedly could not, and it was not for the want of trying 
either; those who do not have it want it badly, and those 
who possess it want it more. 

It does not take long to make a fine pianist; from 25 to 
80 years are quite sufficient ; I freely confess now, after 
a more or less successful public career as teacher and con- 
cert pianist, extending over twenty-seven years, that I have 
only felt that certain, reposeful grasp and mastery which 
gives to the artist his reliance and confidence within the 
last few years. Concert playing itself is easy—when you 
know how, and when you can, as it were, leave your own 
personal self at home, and only consider yourself a neces- 
sary evil on the concert stage, without which the concert 
could not very well proceed. Most of the nervousness 
complained of results from an overconsciousness, a species 
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of conceit ; often, also, from insufficient preparation. Let 
the nervous player console himself with the reflection that 
if the audience can stand it he surely can. 

The piece which you only once play in public requires a 
thousand repetitions at home, and you are judged by that 
one performance. 

One of our local papers last season published a series 
of interviews with leading music teachers concerning the 
musical season and the musical taste of our city in general ; 
most of the teachers, in some mysterious way, estimated 
the increase of musical taste by that of their business, 
discreetly leaving artistic attainments alone; in other 
words, if business had been bad, the musical taste of Chi- 
cago was surely going to the eternal demnition bow-wows, 
and vice versa. Hardly a fair conclusion, The gifted edi- 
tor in his résumé then expressed his opinion that the local 
artists had taken a back seat on account of outside attrac- 
tions. This is most decidedly not so; it is the audience 
which took the back seat ; the local artists did just as good 
work as ever. 

The make-up of the program is a difficult matter; the 
question ‘* Will it take?” is not always of greatest moment ; 
especially the selection of the first number requires much 
judgment ; your audience is ina state of expectancy, and 
the opening piece is to inspire respect and give a dignified 
entrée ; hence a Bach or Beethoven composition is usually 
suitable, as it will attain that object even if it does not evoke 
much applause. Once create the right atmosphere for your 
concert, establish that invisible rapport between artist and 
audience, and the rest is comparatively easy. A dignified 
program,made up with a view to unity of musical thought, 
should always be criticised in its entirety or not atall. I will 
always cheerfully dispense with the compliment of a news- 
paper notice (and no one values newspaper ink more highly 
than I do) unless the critic can spend the entire evening 
listening to what I have totell him. It is only then that 
the artist has a fair chance, and the reviewer an opportunity 
to show his own resources. Of course this is, perhaps, an 
ideal state of affairs, but we will come to it before long, 
and then, possibly, that avalanche of amateur, pupils’, 
church and benefit concert programs which at present en- 
cumbers the musical columns of our papers will remain in 
the waste basket. I am not disposed to side with the artist 
who informed the critic that he (the critic) was always 
wrong; the critic gently remonstrated, whereupon the 
artist said: ‘‘ You are decidedly wrong when you criticise 
me, and still more so when you praise anyone else.” The 
critic has much to contend with, and cannot entirely free 
himself of his environments. 


In the make up of my programs during the last season I 
included works by American composers, even playing some 
that were not dedicated tome. The American composer has 
had a very hard time of it, if we are to believe him; like 
tin, sugar and other infant industries, he has needed some 
McKinley to give him protection. The trouble is that art rep- 
resents free thought, and somehow or other foreign musical 
thought seems to have so far satisfied the public demand 
more than the native article ; a valued and patriotic friend 
once told me that the death knell of the foreigner would 
sound when the educated American would take his right- 
ful heritage ; this is all very fine, but there is nothing to 
hinder him from doing it now, formerly or at any time. 
Music will never please on account of its national origin, 
unless it appeals to the world at large. Hawthorne and 
Longfellow are not read in England because they are 
American authors, but because they furnish fine liter- 
ature ; all this is so self evident that it seems useless to dis- 
cuss it, and yet our magazines are full of complaints, blam- 
ing the public for its indifference to native works, when 
the fault lies with a lamentable lack of originality or actual 
merit of the works presented. But the American com- 
poser himself is largely responsible for this state of things; 
he is, as I have so far known him, a sort of queer duck ; he 
is perfectly willing to have everybody else play his com- 
positions, and that is about all. It never occurs to him to 
say ‘‘turkey ” to the other American composers. If I had 
ever been disposed to make the matter of recognizing na- 
tive ability simply dependent upon reciprocal courtesy, I 
am afraid that my programs, as far as American composi- 
tions are concerned, would have been a barren ideality. 

The questionable success of American efforts is directly 
traceable to the indifference of the composers themselves, 
and their lack of sincerity ; the public gets its cue from 
them and is very quick to draw its own conclusions. The 
most drastic example is furnished at the leading American 
colleges and conservatories, where at the commencement 
exercises no composition by American composers has ever 
been known to figure. The few so-called American pro- 
grams which have been played here and there throughout 
the country are but a drop in the bucket and have 
usually consisted of selections that were dedicated 
to that particular artist, thus tickling both the vanity of 
the composer and advertising the performer, besides bene- 
fiting the publisher. 

So far it has really devolved upon the educated foreigner 
to do the introductory work for his American brethren. 

Seriously speaking, I have now for a number of years 
played compositions by a host of American authors, and in 
my humble way think that I have been a genuine help to 








native interests; but, upon my word, I have yet failed to 
see any of my compositions on any programs performed by 
the same composers, and when the time arrives that my 
pieces are used by others in the same ratio that I have used 
American compositions it will be time to animadvert upon 
the fact that somebody’s compositions have not happened 
to find a place on my programs ; there seems to be a silent 
agreement which bars Western writers from consideration 
by the wise men from the East. 

There is plenty of musical talent here and of the highest 
order—those men who possess it and whose works warrant 
success have achieved it, and they have maintained a dig- 
nified silence when the smaller fry have complained of a 
lack of appreciation. On the whole, a good deal of origin- 
ality is evinced in spite of one Eastern apologist for plagiar- 
ism, who claimed that it was impossible to produce new 
musical ideas, as we had only twelve semitones to deal 
with. As well deny the ability to create new thought on 
account of the numerical limitation of the alphabet. 

And then comes a liability to accident, which of course 
ought to be eliminated from a public performance, but yet 
causes many a ‘‘ mauvaise minute” to the performer. It is 
in such an emergency that a man needs coolness and readi- 
ness of resource ; a clever thing done at such a juncture is 
invariably much appreciated by the knowing ones present. 
Of course when playing with orchestral accompaniment 
any lapse is fatal; when at all doubtful about a passage do 
not think ahead, but trust to the fingers to do mechanically 
correct the 1,000th time what they have done at home suc- 
cessfully the 999 previous times, all of which is easier said 
than done. 

An ideal concert would be one where the artist withsome 
well selected companions thoroughly prepares two or three 
dignified works;the announcement of the performance in the 
papers is sufficient to draw an audience of 400 to 500 sincere 
music lovers who have self respect enough to pay a respect- 
able admission fee ; invitations have been sent out to 
brother artists of standing, who gladly grace the occasion 
by their presence. The audience is seated promptly at 8 
o'clock, and there is an eager scrutinizing of the program, 
which does not contain advertisements of corn doctors, 
fruit stands and sporting goods. All the musical editors 
of the leading papers who have thoroughly acquainted 
themselves with the works in question are present, and not 
seated near the door so as to slip out at the first convenient 
opportunity. The first number is listened to critically ; ap- 
plause is discriminating ; then a vocalist appears and sings 
an aria, which is in keeping with the general character of the 
concert ; if an encore (mostly either an imposition on the ar- 
tist or a questionable compliment by over zealous and inju- 
dicious friends) is requested, the artist bows his acknowledg- 
ment, The finishing number again engages the sympathy of 
the audience tothe highest degree ; the artists feel that their 
efforts have been recognized by those whose good opinion 
is valuable, and the audience retires with a sentiment some- 
thing akin to that which we experience when leaving a 
cathedral ; we have been lifted temporarily from out the 
everyday trivial happenings into a higher realm. Per- 
chance three or four days afterward a complete and digni- 
fied review appears in the leading papers, giving the well 
digested reflections of the critic. There are such concerts 
given at this very day by the Joachim Quartet in Berlin, 
and their influence is accordingly great and high for that 
which is best and truest in art. With us there are too 
many concerts given simply for the purpose of enabling an 
enterprising manager to float a program full of advertise- 
ments. 

Of course there are towns and towns, and in traveling 
one meets all sorts of conditions ; in some communities the 
leading teachers welcome your advent ; you are met at the 
depot, taken to the hotel, and well taken care of ; a little 
symposium with genial folks follows the concert, and when 
the last farewells are exchanged at the depot you feel that 
you have not lived in vain. At the very next town you are 
at once aware that you are not wanted ; the aforesaid lead- 
ing teacher has no use for you; he (for obvious reasons) 
wants no outside influence, interference or eye-opener, as 
it were ; if he comes at all to the concert he is apt to seat 
himself where he will be seen and heard, and delivers him- 
self, sotto voce, of such oracular utterances as: bad touch 
—too much pedal—stiff arm—not enough devitalization— 
no soul ; in the case of a vocalist these stage whispers are 
slightly varied to: bad breath—indistinct ennuciation— 
faulty use of glottis, &c. The comparison 1s, of course, in- 
variably in favor of the local teacher, whose wisdom is 
reflected in.next day’s provincial paper ; by that time the 
artist has left, and as the French say: ‘‘ The absent are 
always wrong.” 

It is strange, but true, that the pianist has to overcome a 
passive inimical feeling before making a success. Somehow 
or other an audience is more or less prejudiced; the atti- 
tude of the general public, critics, teachers and their pupils 
is one of an expectancy tinged with a slight hopefulness 
that the performer might possibly fail; they have all 
whetted their little knife and are ready to take his scalp. 
There is an advantage and corresponding disadvantage in 
puffery ; it is dangerous to be over advertised, and then 
failing to meet expectation too highly strung you suffer for 
the lack of discretion shown by your advance agent. But 





there comes a moment when no one can help you, neither 
your friends, nor the flaming advance poster, nor the news- 
paper puff, nor even the piano manufacturer, and that is 
when you have struck a bee line for the piano and seated 
yourself thereat ; then comes the crucial test after all, and 
it is for you to actually demonstrate what has been claimed 
for you. 

Of course the real artist only plays in one place all the 
year around and is not subject to ephemeral influ- 
ences ; when he is located in front of his piano, it matters 
not whether it happens to be New York or Omaha, his 
visible circle does not extend beyond the footlights ; he 
aims to perform his task satisfactorily everywhere, and it 
is the same task everywhere, virtually under the same cir- 
cumstances. He loses much of the musical enjoyment of 
his own performance and must have something of that 
simulating quality of the actor, which identifies him mo- 
mentarily with a certain part and enable him to produce 
upon the listener a semblance of real emotion ; the actual 
effect will after all depend upon the receptive faculty of 
his audience. 

A good poster sent out in advance helps matters along 
wonderfully ; it is usually expected to slightly resemble the 
artist, and enables the people of the village to take to the 
woods before hearrives. It alsoincreases the emoluments 
of the local clock repairer ; when the artist arrives at the de- 
pot of the small town and finds his ‘* phiz” pasted up on the 
hitching posts, and after landing at the leading hotel sees it 
likewise in the barber and butcher shop, he feels elated and 
things look promising ; if by some remote chance he should 
find himself ina barroom for purely medicinal purposes and 
see his reproduction looming up on the wall, his fortune is 
made. The traveling artist must be all things to all men ; 
he must understand to perfection the suaviter in re and 
fortiter in modo ; in a high license town he must be ready 
to show by statistics and mention feelingly the deplorable 
ravages which the love of drink is making in our midst, 
and perhaps the very next day he must toss down a cock- 
tail with the easy grace of an old-timer. No wonder it is a 
wearing life ; and when everything is over the autograph 
fiend presents herself and shortens his existence. 

A good way to raise the wind is to get yourself inter- 
viewed ; you can then easily cast an anchor to the wind- 
ward by complimenting local interests and yet maintain a 
due regard for your own. A most insane interview has 
been going the rounds of our musical magazines purport- 
ing to come from a long-haired divinity who has lately di- 
minished the visible wealth of this country by $185,000: 
it was in regard to teaching, and the aforesaid |—— h-—- d 
delivers himself as follows: ‘‘If practice is purgatory, 
teaching is hell; hence I gave it up ; anyhow, how can one 
teach? I depend upon my emotions; when it is sunny I 
play a piece one way, and when it is cloudy I interpret it 
differently.” And such drivel passes unchallenged and 
is reproduced by all exchanges; no wonder that many of 
these importations have an exaggerated sense of their im- 
portance, coupled with a disregard of the amenities of 
civilized life, which should insure them a vastly different 
treatment from that which their blind worshippers accord 
them. 

If you cannot get yourself interviewed, publish a letter 
from some foreign celebrity ; this may not have any more 
to do with your playing than the fact that the rooms of a 
conservatory have been kalsomined would be an indication 
of the excellence of the teaching done therein; but it all 
goes, for one of to-day’s Sunday papers states that the 
apartments of a certain music school have been totally 
redecorated ; I hope it will not be a frieze-out for the pupils. 
Another school sends out a prospectus in which Ruben- 
stein and Greig are spelled as herewith given; in sucha case 
a lapsus is not inexcusable but fatal. The catalogues of our 
schools instead of confining themselves to matters germane 
to their business have taken to publishing information 
which ought to be relegated to the instruction book ; many 
of these schools might fitly place the same sign over their 
doors which the French tailor used, and which read: 
‘* Come right in here ; do not go elsewhere to be cheated.” 
I expect soon to find a cook book included in the prospectus 
of every music school. Imagine a notice appearing in a 
Berlin paper conveying the valuable information that 
Joachim’s room at the Hochschule has been newly painted, 
or that someone had utilized a two or three weeks’ ab- 
sence from Germany to become acquainted with the meth- 
ods pursued at the leading schools and conservatories of 
Paris, London, Munich, Vienna and St. Petersburg ; but 
these cheap bids for notoriety are tolerated here right 
along ; men who cannot play a two part invention by Bach 
give organ recitals ; others who have a pitiable insufficiency 
of manual dexterity give piano lectures, and still others 
who can neither play a Clementi sonatina, nor modulate 
from C to E flat in four part harmony and get back alive, 
set themselves up as arbiters of artists, and, aided by an 
enviable obtuseness as to their own shortcomings, talk 
learnedly about explaining the unknowable. We are still 
in a transition period and much weeding out will have to 
be done to insure a healthy crop. 

Of late this desire for cheap notoriety has pervaded 
musical composition and teaching. Pupils no more study 
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sheepskin or medal ; it is not what they can do, but what 
someone else says they can do which is wanted; like the 
pupil who would not play an adante movement in a lesson 
because it was so long, and she figured that it would cost 
her $3.50 worth of the lesson to play it through once, these 
people do not want to study unless the indorsement and 
testimonial is held out asa gift ; something like the framed 
picture with each pound of tea; but I was more than 
astonished when some time ago a teacher published in the 
a testimonial from a 


leading Eastern musical 


pupil; the opposite is bad enough, but he did beat the 


magazine 


record 

When a new composition is launched complimentary 
copies are sent out tothe profession. After a brief wait 
the recipient receives a letter from the composer, inquiring 
if the copy arrived and requesting a few words of appro- 
bation ; if he furnishes simply a fairly complimentary letter 
he is promptly informed that it won't do, and that someone 
else has done so much better by the sender. To reada 
musical catalogue nowadays is almost as bad as reading a 
baking powder circular 

The same humbug is being perpetrated by the teachers 
of socalled methods. The leading teachers have never 
found it necessary to utilize the brains of others, having 
some of their own, and have achieved their success by 
using their own method, embodying their extended experi- 
ences in condensed form to suit the individual needs and 
the capacity of each pupil. 
As to fads, the more ridiculous their 
their claims, the better it is for those 


Why, we even had a musical doctor right 


nature, the more 


absurd who per- 
petrate them 
here in Chicago some years ago who found no difficulty 
in selling what termed ‘‘ Bottled Milan Air.” He 
represented that the soft and balmy zephyrs of Italy 


were most conducive to the beauty and development of 


he 


the human voice ; by some process he enticed them intoa 


bottle and retailed the same at $1. Rather a breezy pro- 
ceeding ; incredible, but true. 


As one of our editors fitly expressed it: ‘‘ There are too 


many concerts given which serve simply as pot boilers.” 
3ut how can this be helped? If we do not create our own 
opportunities no one does it for us 

I certainly have not been open to that criticism, having 
given just two concerts of my own in Chicago during the 
last season, preferring to let friends wonder at my absti- 
nence than have them exclaim: ‘‘ Here he is again.” 

A public success which is only fair may always be safely 
classed as a genteel failure ; there are many different ele- 
ments to satisfy at a concert, but after all when the artist 
himself is pleased with the evening’s work the chances are 
It is comparatively easy to 
unfor- 


that it has been well done. 
cheat others, but we very rarely deceive ourselves ; 
tunately the artist hardly ever pleases himself. 
The most implacable censor is the local competitor, who 
never plays, but always criticises. There isalegend abroad 
that within the home, behind 


locked doors, with shades pulled down and plugged key- 


safe recesses of his own 
holes, he has been known to play before a few admiring 
pupils and intimate friends; he even darkly hints at the 
possibility of some time giving a public recital, but the pro- 
fane public is never permitted the privilege of hearing him ; 
he is apt to miss the sentiment in your performance if your 
technic is excellent, and vice versa comments on the latter 


if 
it 


he former is correct ; you are sure to be damned in either 


case,and not with faint praise either; it is heads I win, 
tails you lose 

But after all there is no lack of appreciation. If the 
weather is fine the local pianist can easily fill a hall by 
sending out five times as many complimentary tickets as it 
will accommodate, and may succeed in holding his audi- 
ence to the end of the concert if the doors are locked. 

It is one thing to play well at home and an entirely differ- 
ent matter to make a decided effect upon people seated 
200 yards away ; you must be able to, as it were, put your- 
self in the other fellow'’s place, and hear the music as it is 
apt to sound to him at a distance. 

Why, then, is it necessary to keep up this constant effort 
year after year? ‘The pecuniary emolument is so ridicu- 
lously small as to be entirely out of proportion to the labor 
involved, and the same amount of energy and intelligence 
exercised in other directions might be productive of more 
tangible re is found in the fatal for- 
getfulness of the public, which causes leading mercantile 


sults. The answer 
houses that are so well known as to assume a reasonable 
independence in such matters to continue their lines of 
expensive advertising,so as to accomplish the very same 
object the artist has in giving his concerts, viz., to keep 
before the public. 

Irrespective of locality, it is essential to do one’s best 
in every community, no matter how small, there 
is someone who knows; this one is the very person to 
whom your effort is directed, and who will make public 
Never permit the size of the 


always ; 


opinion for o1 “against you, 
town or audience to influence the character of your per- 
formance, 

A voluminous discussion has been going on of late in 
musical magazines and journals as to the practicability of 


influencing the tone of a piano by the fingers. A Boston 


writer of prominence arrives at the surprising conclusion 
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that the piano tone has only quantity, but never quality, and 
likens its musical character to the gong and mandolin; 
others have rushed into print with equally astounding 
statements, but the great majority are simply utilizing the 
whole affair to grind their own little axes in public. We 
have these periodical waves in our country ; one year we 
live under blue glass, then again we are all attending spell- 
ing bees, and later on the whole country becomes pro- 
foundly interested in and passionately attached to Mr. Mc- 
Gioty’s fortunes and ignominious end at the bottom of the 
sea ; if a thing goes at all it is a great go. 

In the present discussion as much interest is seemingly 
manifested as if tone production was a new topic and had 
not been the stock in trade of the disputants for the last 
twenty-five years; the lawyer’s son goes to court and on 
his return informs his father with much exultation that he 
has won the suit. ‘* Heavens,” exclaimed the father, ‘‘ we 
have been living on it for thirty years!” Take the fads 
away trom the men that advocate them and where will 
An Eastern journal invites a number of 
Heaven 


their living be? 
musicians to send on their views for publication. 
forbid! The men suggested have done nothing else for a 
lifetime but talk tone and touch. 

A remarkable instance of the uselessness of these discus- 
sions was furnished in a spirited controversy concerning the 
merits or demerits of the Leschetizky method. It raged 
mercilessly week after week—in one issue the antis were 
on top and in the next the pros scored a victory; a grand 
climax was skillfully reserved for an autograph letter from 
Paderewski ; when the lion had roared it was but fit that 
the jackals should remain silent. But after all nothing was 
proved and no one was convinced—like our United States 
Senators, they talked for publication, but maintained their 
own opinions and not one vote was influenced. But it sells 
the paper. 

How alluring the prospects look to a newcomerin acity ; 
he is received with acclamation, everybody makes up to 
him, he is dined and wined. He is invited here and there 
and everywhere ; at fashionable hotels, amateur clubs and 
Sunday evening musicals; he gains the impression that 
no one has ever, played in that particular town before he 
appeared, and is correspondingly elated; he of course 
thinks it bad form to meet the other musicians who have in 
a quiet way been sizing him up; but one morning he finds 
his board bill due and the net result of his social successes 
has somehow or other not produced an accumulation of 
lucre ; he becomes thoughtful, and if wise utilizes the pro- 
ceeds of an enforced temporary solitude on the part of his 
watch, under the protecting shelter of three balls, to go 
further West. He did not realize how quickly total obliv- 
ion would enable him to ruminate on the manifold uses of 
adversity, which I believe have by some author been de- 
clared to be sweet. 

And now my patient readers asks, why all this? Cui 
What end do you propose to serve with all this 
rambling talk? We all know that there exists a vast army 
of shams and frauds, but don't you credit us with enough 
discernment to separate the wheat from the chaff? We 
fail to discover anything new in your remarks; they cover 
My answer is sim- 


bono 


ground already perfectly familiar to us. 
ply that if there is no particular use or benefit in my pres- 
entation of old facts, yet there can surely be no harm 
and possibly some advantage for readers to find matters 
brought to their perception in condensed and cogent form, 
which perchance have been floating dimly within their 
own consciousness for an indefinite period. 
Mr. Liebling only stops here for want of breath. 


Deserved Praise for Nordica.—The Mannheim 
reports of Nordica as ‘‘ Elsa” in ‘ Lohengrin,” at the 
Court Theatre, are glowing. The advent of the singer, 
after the preceding eulogies for her pre-eminent services 
at the Bayreuth season, was not unlike a festival, and the 
auditorium was crowded by those anxious to hear the fa- 
mous prima donna. No one has been heard in the Opera 
House who can compare with her since Patti and Sembrich 
were there. At Frankfort Lilian Nordica met also with 
the usual friendly reception. 

Madam Bloomfield-Zeisler in Europe.— 
Madame Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler made her first appear- 
ance this season at Magdeburg, Germany, October 13, 
the second at Bremen, October 16, playing in both cities 
at the Philharmonic concerts the following programs: C 
Minor Saint-Saens concerto and these soli. Chopin G minor 
Ballade ; Pastorale and Capriccio, Scarlatti, and the E major 
polonaise of Liszt. On the list of engagements with the 
local Philharmonic societies which Madam Bloomfield- 
Zeisler has been called upon to fill we find, besides Magde- 
burg and Bremen, Berlin, Kassel, Cologne, Mayence, 
Frankfort, Geneva, Lausanne, Hamburg, Buda-Pesth, 
Vienna, Dresden, The Hague and Copenhagen. These are 
all engagements with the large Philharmonic orchestras of 
these cities. She also plays a recital at Leipsic with Emil 
Sauret, three recitals at Copenhagen, one at Buda-Pesth, 
two in Vienna, and several chamber music concerts in Ber- 
lin and Vienna. Madam Bloomfield-Zeisler’s European 
career is unprecedented in the annals of American pian- 
istic art. 
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Long Cherished Plans Successful.—tThe long 
cherished plan to produce French operas from 1770 to 1872 
at Karlsruh has finally been realized by a successful per- 
formance October 3 of Grétry’s ‘‘ Les deux avars,” comic 
opera in one act, composed 1770. The music is in Mozart's 
light, flowing style, but is hampered with weary dialogues. 
Nebe and Gerhiiuser, as well as Frau Mottl, deserved their 
success in interpreting the principal réles. ‘‘ Les petits 
Savoyards,”’ composed in 1789 by Dalayrac, also in one act, 
was well received, thanks to the Prima Donnas Brehm and 
Noé, who took the parts of the Savoyards. The music is 
distinguished by its freshness and simplicity. ‘* Djamileh,” 
which Bizet composed in 1872, concluded the evening’s 
entertainment. Frau Rensz, in the title réle, Herr Miiller, 
as ‘‘ Harun,” and Herr Nebe, as ‘‘ Splendiano,” met with 
great success. Herr Mottl had rehearsed the three 
operas with his accustomed care. 

A Step in Advance.—The Wagner Society of 
Darmstadt, realizing that the time has passed when Wagner 
needed vindication, has concluded to devote its energies 
not exclusively to the works of the master, but to add to 
the program of its concert works of contemporary com- 
posers. This new departure was inaugurated last winter, 
when a ‘*‘ Hugo Wolf Evening” was given. Lately it was 
a ‘‘Hermann Behn Evening; on both occasions the com- 
posers attended personally. In the near future there are 
to be a ‘‘ Humperdinck” and a ‘*‘ Mottl” evening. That 
this departure from the original idea meets with approba- 
tion is attested by overflowing houses, the enthusiastic 
audiences and the high class of listeners, which included 
the high aristocracy as well as the members of the Grand 
Ducal family. 

The Munich Opera Season.—The Munich Opera 
management has published the repertory for this winter's 
season. It contains much that is interesting, and includes 
many novelties, which will see the light the first time, or 
at least the first time on a German stage. The first is 
Hans Sommer’s comic opera, *‘ St. Foix ;" then Smetana’s 
opera in three acts, ‘‘ Dalibor ;” Cyrill Kistler’s one act 
comic opera, ‘‘ Eulenspiegel ;” and Adam's comic opera, 
‘‘The Doll of Niirnberg.” As ‘‘ guests” the singers 
Signora Prevosti, Lilian Nordica, Francesco d’Andrade 
and Klara Ziegler are promised. 

A Prohibited Ballet.—At Triest the authorities 
prohibited the performance of the Italian ballet, ‘‘ Pietro 
Micca,” which was to be given at the Politennia. The 
action was taken to prevent unruly demonstrations on ac- 
count of the political subject of the work. Pietro Micca 
was acommon soldier, who in 1806 blew up the citadel of 
Turin, with its French garrison, losing his own life in the 
catastrophe, which is kept before the people by a statue 
erected to Micca at Turin. 

At Sondershausen.—A notable concert was given 
recently at Sondershausen, celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Ducal Seminary, by the local ‘‘ Caecilien 
Verein,” under the direction of August Apfelstedt and of 
the Court Orchestra. The program follows: 


Organ prelude, Toccata. .......ccccccscesccccsccsscceces Joh. Seb. Bach 
Crucifixtia, CROPUS . o.6000ccecces cs ceccccccsccesccevecscssosscccescose Lotti 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth " (** Messiah ’’)...... G. Fr. Hanlen 


Aria (for soprano). 
Eva Boltz. 
RMTES COS VEGEERD 0.0 once entice ntesiescarecndceccesccee Sena epeseeebens Handel 
Violin, Corbach ; harp, Von Kovatsits; organ, Liese. 
“Lass Mich”’ 





Or EIIG DUANE oie cciccc ade code caheneeeveesciwasdearesas Mendelssohn 
Chorus. 
One Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm (for alto).............. Aug Koenig 
Lydia Merten, alto; mixed chorus ; Corbach, violin; Von 
Kovatsits. harp; Fred. Koenig, organ. 


Sacred song (for tenor solo).......... hdedas woiconedtoscevenseds Reinecke 
A. Koenig, tenor; mixed chorus and orchestra. 
Came POON Os esi divide e cdersisadctevacs vdsccccet H. Frankenberger 


Another concert was given on October 7 at the Ducal 
Theatre with the Court Orchestra, under Professor Schroe- 
der and Arno Hilf, violinist. The first part of the pro- 
gram contained ‘‘ Nachklaenge an Ossian,” overture by 
Gade, ninth concerto for violin by Spohr, two numbers 
from ‘‘ Dornréschen,” ballet by Tschaikowsky, allegro de 
concert, for violin, by Paganini, and the second part of the 
symphony in C minor by Beethoven. 
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AST Tuesday night I attended the opera in 
the pleasant company of Mme. Anna Lankow, of New 
York, and the presence of this gifted vocalist, teacher and 
critic gave a special zest to a performance of Wagner's 
“Die Walkiire,” which might otherwise not have been an 
over interesting one to me, who have seen the work at the 
Royal Opera House with the same cast over half a dozen 
times during the last two years. The only vital change 
was that of conductors, and this was one very much for the 
better. Under old man Sucher the orchestra was at times 
obstreperous to a degree, and, as is often the case with peo- 
ple when they grow older, they become more careless and 
a trifle stale ; they do not take the interest in things which 
they have become accustomed to as do younger, more 
energetic and frequently more ambitious men. Such is 
the difference also between Sucher and Weingartner. The 
latter conducted ‘‘ Die Walkiire” last Tuesday night and 
made the orchestral part once more fascinating for me 
through the carefulness with which he had worked out 
everything thematically important, for the discrete manner 
in which he accompanied and sustained the voices, and 
through his generally fine conception of the work. Espe- 
cially noticeable was this in the usually somewhat dry and 
lengthy scene between ‘‘ Wotan” and ‘ Fricka” in the 
second act. 

The ‘‘ Wotan” of Stammer is sonorous, and he sings 
well. Mrs. Ritter-Goetze, who seems to have nearly recov- 
ered from her illness, was the ‘‘ Fricka.” Her voice, though 
still rich, shows a marked tendency toward a decline which, 
I am afraid, will not long tarry in making itself felt, and 
which to a trained ear is already slightly apparent. It is 
too bad. Mrs. Pierson was the ‘‘Sieglinde,” and aside 
from her usual vibrato sang well, looked charming and 
acted with spirit. Moedlinger was a gruff old ‘‘ Hunding,” 
for which part his voice and method are exactly fitted. 
Mrs. Sucher was a grand “ Briinnhilde,” but the middle 
register of her voice also shows the sorry ravages of time 
and wear and tear. The only party who seems to remain 
ever and equally youthful is Gudehus, whose ‘‘ Siegmund ” 
is a remarkable impersonation, both vocally and dramati- 
cally, by an artist who is by no means any longer a spring 
chicken. 

[he octet of Valkyries greatly distinguished itself, and 
of the eight representatives the Misses Rothauser, Hiedler, 
Deppe, Weitz and Krainz all deserve praiseful mention. 

sn 


The ‘** Hamburg Church Choir” gave a single concert at 
the ‘‘ Church of the Garrison” for the benefit of the newly 
building ‘‘ Emperor William Memorial Church,” on last 
Wednesday night. The Hamburg organization is a simi- 
lar one to the Leipsic Thomas Choir, the Salzungen Boys’ 
Choir and the Berlin Cathedral Choir, and consists of over 
100 picked male voices, nearly three-fourths of which are 
boys’ voices. Theodor Odenwald is the organizer and 
conductor of this remarkable choir, and it must be acknowl. 
edged that in 4 capella singing he has trained them toa 
perfection which is rarely attained in so large a body of 
singers of whom over one-half have not yet reached the age 


Sunday in one or the other of the different large churches, 
and every Tuesday afternoon, similar to the Leipsic Thomas 
Choir, it gives a free concert at St. Peter’s Church, at which 
three compositions by old or modern church composers are 
sung. In Berlin the choir, I am sorry to say, was not heard 
to the very best advantage, as the large church was only 
about half filled, and in consequence its acoustic properties, 
anyhow not of the best, were detrimental to the plasticity 
and raffinement of the ensemble singing. Especially was 
this noticeable in quick harmonic progressions, but the 
shading remained faultless, and altogether the Klang effect, 
though, as usual with boys’ voices, a trifle tart, sounded 
beautiful and at times appealing and touching. 

The grand old organ of the church, with its many mel- 
low registers, also was used effectively by Carl Armbrust, 
the organist of St. Peter’s Church at Hamburg, who, with 
virtuosity and taste, performed as opening numbers to the 
two portions of the varied program the E minor prelude 
and fugue (Peters, Vol. II., No. 9) by Bach, and A. G. Rit- 
ter’s second organ sonato in E minor. Miss Emma Faller, 
soprano, and Mrs. Frieda Ehrhardt, alto—two Hamburg 
ladies—gave valuable assistance in the performance of 
some of the vocal selections, which were the following : 

J. S. Bach—choral, ‘“‘ Wie wohl ist mir, O Freund der Seelen.” 

J. S. Bach—choral, “Welt, Gute Nacht,” arranged by Franz Wiillner, 
of Cologne. 

Johann Michael Bach —“ I know that my Redeemer liveth "’ (five part 
writing). 

Orlando di Lasso—“ Benedictus.”” 

W. A. Mozart—“* Laudata Dominum,” for soprano solo, chorus and 
organ. 

F. Mendelssohn—The Forty-third Psalm (eight part writing). 

Reinhold Fleischer (organist at Gérlitz)—“* Adoramus te Christe’’ (six 
part writing). 

Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina—The Salomo Song of Songs (a) 
No. 8, ‘The Lover’s Call in the Dream,” (b) No. 15, Reunion and 
Blessed Possession (five part writing). 

Albert Becker (director of the Berlin Cathedral Choir)—‘* Make me 
blessed, O Jesus,’’ for soprano solo, boys’ choir and organ. 

Otto Kade (director of the Schwerin Castle Choir)—“ Be Faithful.” 

J. S. Bach—Cantate for chorus, alto solo and organ. 

Albert Becker—Three ecclesiastical songs. 

*# 2 

Last year, thirty years having elapsed since the death of 
Meyerbeer, and his works consequently having become 
exempt from royalties or author’s rights to be paid to the 
heirs, the Berlin Royal Opera House intendancy planned 
an entire Meyerbeer cycle. The idea afterward was aban- 
doned, for which I am not exactly sorry ; but one of the 
remnants of the plan, a newly rehearsed version of ‘‘ The 
Prophet,” was brought out under Sucher’s direction on 
Wednesday night. Several portions of the score formerly 
eliminated were reinstated, and Sylva, whose imperson- 
ation of ‘‘Jean of Leyden” was formerly one of his hap- 
piest ones, once more resumed the part. Unfortunately, 
though the performance had had one previous postpone- 
ment on account of his indisposition, Sylva last Wednesday 
night was still not in his best of voice, and he, as well as 
the performance, suffered somewhat in consequence. On 
the whole, however, he did well, and struggled most 
heroically against his hoarseness. Mrs. Ritter-Goetze sang 
‘* Fides,” and scored a deserved success with the ‘‘ Ah mon 
fils ” in the duet with ‘‘ Bertha.” However, she, as well as 
Miss Hiedler, did not greatly distinguish herself. The 
three usually dreadful Baptists were fairly well sung by 
Messrs. Lieban, Krasa and Moedlinger, and Krolop was an 
excellent ‘*Oberthal.” Chorus and orchestra under Sucher 
did very well, especially in the grand Coronation scene. 
Tetzlaff's mise en scéne was the old one of former years, 
in which the ridiculous scene in which skaters are seen ona 
lake near Muenster surrounded by trees in full foliage, had 
not yet been changed. 

2 * * 

The artistically most important series of concerts in Ber- 
lin, the symphony evenings of the royal orchestra, was in- 
augurated for the season of 1894-5 on last Friday night, 
when the first of ten concerts to be given during the winter 
took place. These concerts have of late years, since Felix 
Weingartner's accession to the baton, and still more since 
Biilow’s retirement from the direction of the Philharmonic 





concerts and his subsequent death, gained so much in pub- 
lic favor, in fact they have become so fashionable, that the 
royal opera house is nearly sold out on subscription for the 
whole series, and the public rehearsals which are given at 
noon on the very day of the concerts are likewise most nu- 
merously attended. The financial result therefore goes 
hand in hand with the artistic success, and this is very 
much to be approved, as the receipts go into the orchestra 
members’ widows and orphans’ fund. 

The program for the first concert brought no novelty, 
but the performance was interesting nevertheless, on 
account of Weingartner’s strong conception, and the 
virtuoso like playing of the orchestra. The latter quality 
predominated in the opening number, Weber's ‘‘ Oberon” 
overture, which was performed in most brilliant, dashing, 
and technically flawless style. Of course it was applauded 
to the echo, but I have this to say against the applause at, 
these concerts, that the audience seems to hail most every- 
thing with the same enthusiam, and that no discrimination 
is shown between good, better or best performances or 
readings. Thereare no bad performances, at least so far I 
have never heard any from this fine body of musicians, 
still the Mozart E-flat Symphony, especially the two outer 
movements, I have heard in more finished execution and 
in more natural reading by the Thomas Orchestra, when 
Theodore Thomas was still in hisprime., The well-known 
menuet, however, was played in most virile and plastic 
style, much more so than the menuet from Beethoven's 
B flat Symphony, which was the next number of the pro- 
gram. The other three movements of ‘‘ the fourth” were, 
however, admirably given, and all of the foregoing, as well 
as the concluding number, Wagner's Triumphal “ Kaiser- 
March,” was received with equally strong, most pronounced 
enthusiasm. The royal opera house chorus added much to 
the sonority and thundering effectiveness of the final 
measures of Wagner’s grand dedication to the German 
Emperor. The applause which shook the walis of the 
royal opera house after the performance made one look 
back only 20 years, when this same march was received 
here in Berlin very coldly, and when one of the first music 
critics of the capital of Germany declared it to be an insult 
and acrime de /ése majesté against the Emperor William 
I. Zempora mutantur/ Yes,the times have changed, 


and that with a vengeance. 
* & 


On Saturday evening Conrad Ansorge, formerly of New 
York, now of Weimar, gave the first of two piano recitals 
at the Singacademie, about the success and importance of 
which I informed you by cable. My telegram of course 
stated only the bare outlines of an event which it gives me 
special pleasure to corroborate and strengthen in these 
lines. Rarely has a pianist succeeded in so completely 
winning not only a precarious Berlin audience, but also 
the entire Berlin press, as did Ansorge last week, and still 
more rarely is the success so deserved a one. THE 
MusicaL Courier has always upheld Ansorge as a young 
pianist of promise and as one of the most earnest and sin- 
cere students. The paper can now point with some pride 
to its prophecies of some years ago, which have not 
only been fulfilled, but in reality surpassed by the achieve- 
ments I heard at the pianist’s first and quite unheralded 
Berlin appearance. All sorts of rumors had been set 
afloat that Ansorge, since his marriage to a lady of means, 
had settled down at Weimar to a life of idleness and ease. 
These rumors the former pupil of Liszt, who had studied 
with the master at the same time that Sauer and Rosen- 
thal were at Weimar, proved to be lies, and set at rest last 
Friday night. He played like a big, full grown artist, and 
as the ‘‘ Tageblatt” correctly says, ‘‘he now must count 
among the first pianists of the world.” Such results can- 
not be attained by idleness; such rare technic cannot be 
obtained and maintained in ease. 

Ansorge is really to-day one of the biggest, healthiest, 
most musicianly and most interesting pianists I ever heard, 
and his many friends in the United States will be glad to 
hear it. His program, too, gives proof of his sterling 





of manhood. In Hamburg the organization sings every 
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qualities as a pianist-musician, and is somewhat different 
from the usual virtuoso program. It opened with Schu- 
bert’s B flat sonata, which, though I greatly prefer the 
same composer’s A major sonata, and which—in spite of 
my love for Schubert—I find lengthy at times to tedious- 
ness, gained renewed interest for me in Ansorge’s masterly 
exposition, his clear style of phrasing, his intelligent con- 
ception and his broad and beautiful tone and pliable touch. 
Noble and big almost to pomposity was also his perform- 
ance of the same composer's ‘‘ Funeral March” in E flat 
minor. Next followed Domenico Scarlatti’s pretty pas- 
torale in E minor, and Capriccio in the same major scale, 
which were played with charming abandon and simplicity 
of style, and yet with some brilliancy and crystalline 
clearness. A great steige-rung with a tremendous final 
climax was achieved in three Bach numbers, which consisted 
in the flat organ prelude No. 7, arranged for pianos by Max 
Hasse ; the lovely E major sonata overture for violin alone, 
in the skillful and effective—but by no means Bachian— 
piano transcription by Joseffy, and lastly the great G minor 
organ fantasia and fugue in the Liszt arrangement. While 
the Joseffy transcription was played in an almost bewilder- 
ingly quick tempo and with brilliant virtuosity, the G 
minor fantasia and fugue was one of the biggest musical 
performances I ever heard on the piano, and I can assure 
you that it really stunned me. 

Not as a sop to Cerberus, but as a tribute to his dead 
master, Ansorge, who is a true Lisztianer, wound up his 
program with some of the best of Liszt’s pieces. The 
Petrarca sonnet was sung on the piano most lovingly, two 
Paganini caprices in E flat and E were performed in bril- 
liant and at the same time rather spirituelle style, and the 
most absolute command over the keyboard ; and dashing 
virtuosity was displayed in the closing number, the difficult 
fourteenth Hungarian rhapsody, the one from which Liszt 
afterward arranged the Hungarian fantasie for piano and 
orchestra. 

The large and cultured audience, which all through the 
program had been enthusiastic to a degree and most intelli- 
gently appreciative at the close of the program, broke out 
into a furore of applause and brought the performer back 
half a dozen times bowing upon the platform, but he 
seemed physically too tired to be able to vouchsafe an en- 

for which the audience therefore waited in vain. 
Ansorge’s second recital will take place on the 16th 
when he will play Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms and 


core 
M1 
inst., 


Liszt se * 


I'he Philharmonic Orchestra returned from their usual 
summer season’s work at the Dutch ocean bath Scheven- 
ngen with bronzed faces and instruments somewhat rough- 
ened in tone from the influence of salt air, dampness and 
the practice of out door playing. This, it is to be hoped, 
will soon be remedied, however. They gave the first of 
their regular concerts, three of which take place every 
week, on Sunday night. It was of course a popular pro- 
yhony concert. These concerts are not to be mistaken for 
he series of ten so-called Biilow Philharmonic subscrip- 
tions to be conducted by Richard Strauss and managed by 
Hermann Wolff, although they are played by the same 
men. ‘These regular concerts are given by the directors of 
the Philharmonie (as the beautiful and largest Berlin con- 
cert hall is called) and are conducted by Prof. Franz Mann- 
staedt. The program yesterday consisted, so far as the 
orchestra's work was concerned, exclusively of overtures, of 
which Schumann's ‘** Manfred,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream,” Brahms’ ** Academic” and Wagner's 
‘*Lohengrin” and ‘‘ Rienzi” overtures were given. Be- 
tween these Prof. Mannstaedt appeared in his second 
capacity as pianist and played the Beethoven E flat con- 
certo and Liszt's ‘‘ Hungarian Fantasia” with musical 
conception and ample technic. Anton Witck, the new 
concert master, performed Wagner's ‘‘ Albumleaf” with 


nice taste and tone, and both soloists were heartily ap- 
plauded by a large and attentive audience. 


** * 


As there will be (positively) no performances given at 
Bayreuth next summer, Munich will have another ‘‘ Wag- 
ner festival cycle, in which all the works of the master 
will be brought out in chronological order, so that an art- 
loving public may have a chance of gaining an idea of the 
development of the poet-composer from his own works.” 
Thus the somewhat bombastic official announcement. 
Solely for this purpose the hitherto unpublished early work 
of Wagner, a two act comic opera entitled ‘‘ Das Liebes- 
verbot,” the libretto of which Wagner drew from Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” will be performed for the 
first time since March 29, 18386, when the opera was pro- 
duced a single time at Magdeburg. ‘‘ Das Liebesverbot,” 
or as the second title reads, ‘‘ The Novice of Palermo,” 
was composed by Wagner in 1835 and finished early in 1836. 
The score is the property of the royal house of Bavaria. 
The 1895 cycle, which will be given in August and Septem- 
ber, will embrace two series of twelve evenings each, at 
which Wagner’s works (of course exclusive of ‘‘ Parsifal”) 
will be given in the following order: ‘‘ The Fairies,” ‘‘ Das 
Liebesverbot,” ‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” 
‘* Tannhiuser,” ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Rheingold,” ‘‘ Walkiire,” 
‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
‘* Die Meistersinger.” 

* # & 

From Munich comes also the somewhat surprising news 
that Levi has withdrawn from the direction of the Academy 
concerts, which in future are to be conducted by Richard 
Strauss and court conductor Fischer. 


* ## 


Edward Hanslick, who on September 11 was sixty-nine 
years of age, forty-five of which he has passed in the service 
of the state as professor of the art of music at the Vienna 
Imperial University, has demanded his being pensioned. 


**# 


Among my callers last week I mention Fred. V. Sittig, 
of Utica, N. Y., who is now studying piano with Oscar 
Reif; W. V. Abel, from Columbia, S. C., who, together 
with his wife, is studying with Prof. Heinrich Barth ; Prof. 
Jul. Hey, the eminent vocal teacher; Miss Irene Pevny, 
the charming Hungarian soprano, who is engaged for the 
Stettin Opera House, and Hermann ‘‘ Andrew,” an ora- 
torio and Lieder singer, who will give some concerts here 
in the near future, and who was before known as Hermann 
Gura, the son of Eugen Gura, but who since the scandal at 
Aix-la-Chapelle changed his name into Andrew. O. F. 





Wagneriana. 
© Sad horton Bayreuth is no longer artisti- 


cally what it wasin the days of Wagner, financially 
the tenth festival, which closed on August 20, has been as 
great a success as any of its predecessors. The twenty 
performances were attended by 35,000 persons, and the 
gross receipts were $175,000—which for one month’s opera 
in a little out-of-the-way Bavarian town is certainly a re- 
markable record. Among the visitors were 8,000 from 
England and 4,000 from America. With the profits of this 
summer's festival it will be easy to pay for the scenery of 
the four Nibelung dramas which are to be revived at Bay- 
reuth in 1896, just twenty years after their first perform- 
ance there. It has now been definitely decided that there 
will be no festival next year, in consequence of which de- 
cision ‘‘ Parsifal” (which has so far had almost 100 per- 
formances at Bayreuth) will not be heard anywhere for at 
least three years. 
Superstitious persons who disbelieve in the future of 
Bayreuth were deeply impressed by the ‘‘ominous” fact 


that when the dove descended in the last act six bats came 
and fluttered around it. The greatest triumphs have this 
year been won by the choruses in ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which 
were universally pronounced a revelation of grandeur. 
Among the singers none was more applauded than an 
American prima donna, Mme. Nordica. In consequence of 
her success there she was at once engaged for a series of 
performances of ‘* Lohengrin” in Paris and re-engaged for 
the coming New York season. Thus Bayreuth continues to 
be the place where singers most easily win world-wide fame, 
as it has been for the last twenty years. 

While Bayreuth will rest Munich will no doubt repeat its 
Wagner festival next autumn. ‘The first series of six per- 
formances last month yielded 14,000 marks more than it 
did last year, and for the other three series most of the 
seats were booked in advance. Berlin began its season 
with ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and Frankfort is devoting three even- 
ings a week during the autumn months to Wagner ; Dres- 
den, too, has had its cyclus, at which the audience saw for 
the first time the new apparatus invented by Herr Rudolph 
for regulating the swimming motions of the Rhine-daugh- 
ters in ‘‘ Rheingold.” Inthe old arrangement the singers 
rested on a wooden apparatus covered by their long, flow- 
ing robes, and manipulated by several men below ; but in 
the new arrangement they are suspended by invisible 
wires, and regulate their own movements by means of an 
electric button, which they hold in the hand. The illusion 
is said to be perfect, and the device of Rudolph will no 
doubt be introduced in all opera houses.—‘t Evening Post.” 





Arthur Claassen.—Mr. Arthur Claassen writes that he 
has accepted the direction of the Brooklyn Choral Society 
and has already commenced rehearsals with a body of 200 
singers. He expects to increase this to 400. ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah” will be given December 21 and 22 at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. The Brooklyn Symphonic Orchestra 
now numbers forty men, and rehearsals are held Wednes- 
day morning of each week at Arion Hall. They will be 
ready for concert work by January 1. 

Strauss and His Dog.—‘' This Strauss jubilee,” said a 
New York impresario toa ‘‘ Sun” reporter, ‘‘ reminds me 
of an incident of the visit of the great composer to Boston 
at the time of the Gilmore Jubilee, which I do not remem- 
ber ever to have seenin print. At that time Johann was 
in the full blaze of his glory, and the ‘Blue Danube’ 
waltzes were as well known in this country as ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’ and so when the composer was found to be a 
handsome, dapper little man with lovely eyes and a mass 
of wavy black hair that was almost as extravagantly long 
as Paderewski's, the Boston musical women went wild over 
him. He was courted and caressed and féted and followed 
until it is a wonder his head—hair and all—was not turned. 
But Strauss had too much business tact to lose control of 
himself, and he accepted everything—civility and compli- 
ment—with a smile that was as comprehensive as it was 
stereotyped. 

‘* Strauss was a great dog fancier at that time, and was 
accompanied by a magnificent black retriever. Toward 
the last of the great concert days some enthusiastic young 
woman sprung the idea of getting a lock of Strauss’ hair 
for her locket—lockets were worn by everybody in those 
days, youremember. The fashion grew into a fad, and 
from a fad blazed up to fury, and with his comprehensive 
smile Johann promised every applicant amemento. And 
in due time the locks were distributed—how many hundred 
of them I don’t know—each one accompanied by the com- 
pliments of the Waltz King. Some statistical cuss said 
that enough hair had been cut off and distributed to make 
Strauss look as though he had been sandpapered. Yet 
when he left Boston for New York his locks were as bushy 
and profuse as ever. It was remarked, however, that when 
Johann’s beautiful black haired dog was put into the bag- 
gage car the poor creature looked like a shorn poodle.” 
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SHIDL ORCHESTRA. 


ANTON SEIDL, Conductor. 


BSHABSBON 1894-095. 





organization will be reorganized and placed on a per- 


. = grand 
manent basis for the coming season. Concerts will be given in 


this city and short tours made to the different sections 


and around 


ountry, embracing all the principal cities of the United States 
and Canada 
Many orchestral novelties will be produced, the finest solo 
alent will be secured, and negotiations are now pending for several 
ot the best known European artists 
Fuller details and information will be given in these columns 


later on 
Address, for information as to the tours, dates, terms, &c., . 


H. G. SNOW, 
Abbey Building, Room 416, 


Corner Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





MARY LOUISE CLARY. 


CONTRALTO 


FOR 


ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


For engagements address direct 
MARY LOUISE CLARY, 








113 West 96th St., New York City. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager. 





Tour of United States and Canada, 
1894-95, 
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Distinguished 
Concert 
Organist, 
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WM. C. CARL. 
Permanent Address, 6 West 21st Street, New York. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
15 Argyll street, LONDON, W., October 17, 1894. 


ESSRS.WILCOCKS & CO., the enterprising 
publishers, are joining Mr. Hayden Coffin in giving 
a series of vocal recitals at Steinway Hall. The first took 
place on Monday afternoon, when Miss Lillian Russell 
made her only appearance on the concert platform during 
her present visit to London. American composers were 
drawn upon principally for the program, which I give in 
extenso : 
Songs— 
“Thou Art a Lovely Flower”’....... / 
“WRBtPORty ”. .ccacccscccsocosesc veces 


Winterset catives W. G. Smith 


a OE cc cisccdnadedetdccegcccevecceucocusesesceces Dudley Buck 
Miss Susanne Leonard. 
Songs— 
** Oh, Love and Joy”’ 
“The Northern Days” 
WEE baccocevecneccvéecus 
Mr. Hayden Coffin. 


Bota, Pleas, “ Dread elN iin cic gcctessecescccscssiodescede Liszt 
Miss Hattie Leonard. 
Songs— 
EL, os candi sdhumaded ap eaddnds dnd oakbacetin Victor Harris 
Og a cidadedve becc Kedcagscrcaserssdetercee ....H. H. A. Beach 
* Bt Part 00 cs ccaccesvoccvecdeveccsonevccveescescosse J. H. Rogers 
Miss Lillian Russell. 
Songs - 


** Deep in a Rose’s Glowing Heart”’....... ' . ee 
ey . a lb . [ oscinee Ethelbert Nevin 
© Bee Mecwccccegenddvccnes 


Songs— 
“Beat upon My Little Heart ".............eseeeee Ethelbert Nevin 
ORE REED BAO icvtsddenc ceédcvpevcdpevevesdcciécestetess Hawley 


songs 
Pe SL 7 Boa oy babcecavebedescstcacavens ' 
“Oh, That We Two Were Maying ”........) 
Mr. Hayden Coffin. 


aes Ethelbert Nevin 


Songs 

EEE Wr asrncesess 
“Chant Venetien”....... ) 

Miss Lillian Russell. 

Accompanied by the Composer. 
Solo, piano, ‘ Liebeslied "' aus der Walkiire.......... Wagner-Tausig 
Miss Hattie J. Leonard. 

bpedsenwscevesed¥ecdsives cebeeescscce’ Frances Allitsen 

Mr. Hayden Coffin. 


H. Bemberg 


Song, “ Fidelity "’ 


These bright examples of the young American school 
were heartily enjoyed by the audience, which filled the hall 
to overflowing. Miss Russell's singing in English was 
characterized by a very decided American accent, and her 
Fifth avenue French was not at all times quite to be under- 
stood. After making due allowances for her limitations 
we must acknowledge that she has wonderful interpreta- 
tive faculties, which enabled her to give a thoroughly 
pleasing rendering of each of her selections. After her 
former number she responded to a well-earned encore, and 
also repeated ‘‘ Chant Venetien.” Mr. Hayden Coffin's 
singing brings to mind the opening lines of Tennyson's 
‘* Lotus Eaters:” 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 

I would suggest that a rather more manly style would be 
an improvement ; one is led to think that he is ‘‘ playing” 
at singing, instead of entering into it earnestly. However, 


he seemed to please those present. Nobody would mis- 
take Miss Susanne Leonard’s accent in singing ; and re- 
garding the playing of her sister, the less said about 
it the better. Now that Messrs. Wilcocks & Co. have taken 
up the publication of this music I believe it will become 
very popular in London. 

I would like in this connection to mention that during the 
recess Mr. F. F. Rogers, who is hall manager for Stein- 
way & Sons, has completed a series of improvements in the 
way of having the hall redecorated and refurnished, fitted 
with electric light and ventilated in such a way that the 
entire bulk of air is renewed four times in the hour, and by 
a system of hot water pipes and places for blocks of ice in 
the summer they have contrived to keep the temperature 
at 60° Fahr. This hall being situated in one of the most 
fashionable parts of London has always been popular, and 
with these improvements no doubt its utility will be largely 
increased. 

The second Richter concert took place in the evening at 
St. James’ Hall. As before a large audience gathered to 
show their appreciation of this master’s interpretation of 
the overture to ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” Schubert’s un- 
finished symphony in D minor, Berlioz’s version of Weber's 
‘Invitation 4 la Valse,” Smetana’s ‘‘ Lustspiel” overture 
Grieg’s ‘‘ Peer Gynt” suite, closing with the fourth sym- 
phony in B flat. 

Next Saturday the third and last concert of the season 
takes place at Queen's Hall, ending with the choral sym- 
phony. The soloists engaged for this are Mlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, Mme. Clara Poole, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills. Mme. Clara Poole will make her début in 
London on this occasion instead of at the Albert Hall, on 
November 1, as previously announced. She secured this 
engagement purely on her own merit. Dr. Richter, 
through Mr Vert, heard her sing, and expressed great 
delight in her interpretative powers, and the dramatic fire 
and expression with which she rendered her music. He 
regretted that he was not able to give her a contralto scena 
this season, for there was nothing left but the choral sym- 
phony, but next year she should have a big scena, which he 
himself would select for her, and she might consider her- 
self engaged for that. This only proves the high position 
which Mme. Clara Poole is bound to take in London, and 
this splendid indorsement from Dr. Richter needs no 
further comment. 

After a successful pfovincial tour Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed's company, including that estimable artist Mr. Cor- 
ney Grain, is once more to be heard at St. George's Hall. 
The music of the entertaiament, written by Mr. King Hall, 
is very appropriate. Mr. Corney Grain’s newest sketch, 
‘*Bond Street at 4 p. m.,” is one of his best, and whether 
we view him as a composer or as an executant he appears 
to great advantage in this last creation. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison, who may perhaps be classed with 
the most successful entertainers in London, has again com- 
menced his Saturday afternoon reeitals. His selections are 
taken from the best authors, given with appropriate accom- 
paniment on the piano, which Mr. Harrison executes in an 
admirable manner. His entertainments are given at 
Steinway Hall, and at the first recital of the season this 
popular concert room was crowded to overflowing. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is once more back in London and 
settled down to work after an enjoyable holiday, in which 
his health has greatly improved. Besides finishing ‘‘ Con- 
trabandista,” he is also engaged in completing the inci- 
dental music for the Lyceum production of ‘‘ King Arthur,” 
which must be ready by the first of the year. He has also 
been commissioned to write a new ballet for the Empire, 
and he is looking about for a libretto to which he will com- 
pose an oratorio to form one of the novelties of the next 
Leeds Festival. 

The Royal Academy of Music has selected for the work 
to be done by the operatic class the second act of ‘*‘ Lohen- 
grin,” and Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana.” The Royal College has 
chosen Richard. Temple’s English version of Delibes’ ‘‘ Le 
Roi l'a dit,” while the Guildhall is alittle more ambitious, 


sentation early in the new year, and ‘‘ Romeo” for next 
season. 

Mr. Franz Rummel last Wednesday night gave an or- 
chestral concert at St. James’ Hall. Dr. Mackenzie con- 
ducted, and it was obvious that more rehearsals for the or- 
chestra would greatly improved the performance. Mr. 
Rummel was rather ambitious in the selections, chosing 
three concertos, Beethoven’s No. 4 in G major, Schumann’s 
in A minor, and Saint-Saéns’ inG minor. In the latter 
he excelled. The orchestral numbers included Gluck’s 
‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” Grieg’s ‘‘ Solveig’s Song,” and move- 
ment from Dvorak's Suite in D. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company have secured the sole 
rights in the United Kingdom to the new opera by the 
young German composer, Herr Englebert Humperdink, 
the libretto of which has been drawn by the composer’s 
sister, Frau Witte, from the fairy story of ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel.” The translation has been placed by Messrs. 
Schott & Co., the publishers, in the hands of Miss Con- 
stance Page. The opera was first produced at Weimar 
last Christmas, and afterward at Munich, Frankfort, 
Darmstadt, Leipsic and other German towns. Its imme- 
diate success lead to its performance at some fifty German 
and Austrian towns before the close of the year. It has 
been accepted for production at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
and the libretto is now being arranged for performance in 
the French capital by M. Catall Mendes. The first per- 
formance at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, took place last 
Saturday in the presence of the German Emperor. It is 
stated that ‘‘ the consummate skill with which the charm 
of graceful simplicity belonging to the subject has been 
combined with musical merit of a high order and Wag- 
nerian tradition, without any sacrifice of originality, elicited 
both from the Emperor and the rest of the audience very 
warm expressions of approval, and the verdict pronounced 
by a most critical public in Dresden is fully confirmed.” 
The date set for the performance in England is next 
Christmas. 

The lady mayoress (Lady Tyler) gave a grand musical 
reception at the Mansion House yesterday afternoon. 

M. Zola'’s libretto for the new opera by M. Bruneau, I 
understand, is to be entitled ‘‘ The Four Seasons.” It is 
based on an historical and legendary romance that the 
French novelist has already nearly completed, and it is 
hoped that nothing will prevent its being finished by next 
spring. 

The Queen last week transmitted to the Royal Academy 
of Music 100 guineas. Her Majesty has each year con- 
tributed a like sum to this worthy institution. Following 
this donation comes the receipt this week by the Academy 
of the regular royal grant by the Government of £500. 

The concert hall in the new building of the Royal College 
of Music, in Prince Consort road, will be formally opened 
this afternoon with aconcert given by the Royal College 
students. Among the works announced are Brahms’ 
sextet in G, Beethoven’s trio in B flat and other works, 

Mr. Percy Notcutt, the manager of the Musical Ex- 
change, gave the first of a series of concerts at Queen's 
Hall on Saturday afternoon. Something like thirty num- 
ters, to say nothing about organ solos, were provided by 
Mr. Notcutt to entertain the large crowd that filled the hall 
and testified to their admiration for the singers in no un- 
certain manner many times during the afternoon. The 
reception accorded Mlle Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Ben 
Davies and others must have done their hearts good. It 
would be impossible to go into detail with such a long pro- 
gram, which included many other eminent artists, such as 
Madame Stone-Barton, Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Mr. Sant- 
ley, Mr. Black aud Miss Fannie Davies. 

At the Crystal Palace, on the same afternoon, the thirty- 
ninth series of Saturday concerts made an excellent begin- 
ning. This organization, under the skillful direction of Mr. 
August Manns, who has been conductor during this time, 
has gained an enviable reputation for producing well 
selected programs, chosen with eclectic taste and always 
interpreted in a manner to meet the approval of thousands 
of musicians, who take the advantage of attending these 











MARTEAU., 
The Wilczek Concert Co. 


Thedora Pfafflin, 
Marguerite Wuertz, 
Rosa Linde, 
Little Tuesday and others. 


DIRECTION : 


JOHNSTON & ARTHUR, 
Decker Building, Union Square W., New York. 





“YSAYE. 


and is preparing ‘‘ Orfeo,” and ‘II Pagliacci” for repre- 
And his Famous New York Band of 
65 eminent soloists, now playing at the 


te a Pittsburgh Exposition, seven weeks end- 


ing October 20, has just completed a triumphantly successful tour 
ot forty Eastern cities, producing the Great Historical and Musical 
Spectacle, Qa * 

Every where hailed and acclaimed as the grandest musical spec- 

tacle of the age, performed by the greatest band in the world. 

eatres were overcrowded and street cars utterly inadequate 
to carry the crowds to parks where the band played. The most 
successful of all band tours, 

THE FALL TOUR will commence October 22, The band will 
carry its own famous artillery accompaniment, great vocal quar- 
tette, etc., to be assisted by local choruses, military (armed) war 
veterans, auxiliary bands, fife and drum corps, etc. 

For terms, open dates, etc., address F. N. INNES, 
HOWARD PEw, Business Manager. Exposition, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Haven Palladium : 
yesterday in spite of rain 


Innes’ Band drew nearly 10,000 people to Savin Rock 


4 laven Leader: Innes’ Band gave the best concerts of the kind ever heard 
ere. 

Bridgeport Daily Farmer: Fully 15,000 people visited the Innes’ Band pro- 
eection of ** War and Peace.””. The scene beggars description. Innes out-Gilmore's 
Gilmore. 

Saratoga Times: The mantle of Gilmore has fallen on Innes, 

Baltimore American: An overwhelming ovation greeted Innes at Ford's. 

Everybedy charme and delighted. 


Baltimore Herald : 
, Lancaster News: ‘‘War and Peace"’ was the greatest affair in the history of 
the park. 

Albany Argus: Fully 6,000 people paid for the afternoon concert alone. 

Scranton Truth : The most admirable band concert Scranton ever heard. In 
“War and Peace" the audience rose to its feet in enthusiasm, and the performance 
is the uppermost topic in Scranton to-day. : 7 

Washington Post: A radical departure from anything of the kind ever attempted. 





It is well conceived and the result picturesque and admirable. A great! band. 
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a Pate 


Arrangements may now 
be made by addressing, 


Leon Margulies’ 
Concert Bureau, 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
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concerts every year. The prices of admission are reason- 
able, and the large hall seats nearly 3,500 people, and is 
usually well filled. It will be remembered that the nucleus 
of this orchestra, under Mr. Manns, gives orchestral concerts 
daily, from early in the autumn to the close of the London 
season. This smaller body of instrumentalists, which has 
acquired a high degree of perfection, is reinforced by 
leading musicians from London on these occasions. Every 
program included one or two novelties, with the exception 
of the opening one of the season, and last week the work 
which has not been heard at Sydenham before was Dr. 
Mackenzie's ‘‘ Britannia Overture.” This is being played 
by Dr. Richter in his provincial tour, and will be given by 
him in Vienna, and is becoming immensely popular, doubt- 
less owing to the humor contained init. It is published 
by Ascherberg. The other instrumental selections were 
3eethoven’s eighth symphony, and some selections from 
‘‘Die Meistersinger.” The Mendelssohn violin concerto 
was played by Mr. Willie Hess, the leader of Sir Charles 
Halle’s band. Mr. Albert Fransella, first flutist of the 
Crystal Palace Orchestra, gave a delightful interpretation 
of the Overture Polonaise and ‘‘ Badinerie” from Bach’s 
Flute Suite in B minor. Miss Ella Russell, who has already 
become a great favorite at the Palace, sang ‘‘ Softly Sighs,” 
and the “ Jewel from 


from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz,” Song,” 


* Faust.’ 
Miss Lillian Russell 
Lyceum Theatre and sails for the United States on the 20th 


closes her engagement at the 


inst. to fulfil her engagements with Abbey & Grau in 
America. I understand that arrangements have been com- 
pleted by which she will return here next May and appear 
‘*La Grande Duchesse.” 

Mr. Lundquist, baritone, of the Royal Swedish Opera, 
Stockholm, brought to Messrs. 
Neruda & Co. and he will make his début at the Crystal 
Palace Concert next Saturday. Engagements for him are 
already booked for the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, the 
Bradford Subscription Concerts, Sir Charles Hallé’s Man- 


in 


has been England by 


chester concerts and others through the provinces. 

Miss Rina Robinson, the well-known contralto, last week 
was enjoying a holiday at Herne Bay with some friends, 
and is securing a well earned rest after a busy summer 
season. She will be back the 20th 
of this month. Her excellont interpretation of the con- 
tralto réles in oratorio have already secured for her a num- 


in London about 


ber of engagements forthe current season 

Mr 
Daniel Mayer, makes an announcement of three 
recitals at the Salle Erard on Fridays, November 9, 16, 


Frederic Griffith, under the concert direction of Mr. 
flute 
and 23. He will be assisted by Miss Llewella Davies, 
Miss Mary Harris, Miss Marian Evans, Mr. Emil Sauret, 
Miss Bessie Waugh, Mr. John Thomas and Mr. Arthur 
Oswald. Works will be performed by Widor, German, 
Moir Clark, Emil Bernard, Lefebvre, Anderson, Sauret, 
and others 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk, the American contralto, has arrived 
in London to fulfill several engagements she has secured 
through Mr. Daniel Mayer. 

Subscriptions for the London Symphony Concerts are 
coming in rapidly, and the seat holders are going early to 
select their places, and secure as nearly as possible seats 
at Queen’s Hall relative to those they held at St. James’ 
Hall 

Mrs. Henschel has announced three local recitals at the 
Salle the afternoons of 30 
December 4 14. 
is Madame Augarde. The Salle Erard, which is beauti- 
fully finished and centrally located, has become very 
popular this season. 

“Mile. Dubois, who had announced two recitals to take 
place at this hall, has now arranged to only give one, 
which will be at St. James’ Hall. on November 27. 


and 
Among those who will assist her 


Erard on November 


and 


On Thursday next week Mr. Daniel Mayer will give an 
invitation concert at the Salle Erard, to introduce to the 


Fi 
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London public Mr. Whitney Mockridge and Mr. John 
Lemmoni, the flautist from Australia. Mr. Mockridge on 
this occasion will sing the recitative and aria ‘‘Lend me 
Thy aid,” from ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” Jansen’s ‘‘ Murmuring 
Zephyrs,” Nevin’s ‘‘ Dites-moi” and Brackett’s ‘‘Pro- 
posal.” 

Mr. Mockridge has been engaged recently for several of 
the Queen’s Hall Choral Society concerts, the Boosey 
Ballads, and others. 

Mr. Josef Hofmann will give his only piano recital in 
London this season at Steinway Hall, on Monday after- 
noon, November 19. 

The Polytechnic Popular Concerts made a formal opening 
last Saturday evening at the Queen’s Hall. These con- 
certs connected with the Polytechnic Institute have out- 
grown the large hall in their building, and now have to be 
held in the Queen’s Hall, which, by the way, is on the op- 
posite side of Langham place. The prices of admission 
are from 1s. 6d. to 3s. for members of the Institute, and 3s. 
to 6s. for members’ friends. Among the artists on this 
occasion were Mme. Clara Samuell, Miss Meredith Elliott 
and Mr. J. T. Carrodus. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society, under the conduct- 
orship of Mr. Betjemann, will during the coming season 
perform the following works: The ‘‘Golden Legend,” on 
November 27; Hofmann’s ‘‘ Fair Melusine,” on January 
29; Goring Thomas’ ‘‘ Swan and the Skylark” and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” on March 19, and Rossini’s 
‘* Moses,” on May 7. 

Miss Fanny Davies has been engaged to play before the 
Philharmonic Society at Vienna under Dr. Richter early in 
December. 

Mr. Bemberg was in London for a few days, he coming 
to London on purpose to accompany Miss Lillian Russell 
in his two songs that she sang at the concert on Monday, 
as announced above. The new season of the Gewandhaus 
concerts at Leipsic opens on Monday. Miss Carlotta Des- 
vignes sails from Southampton on Saturday to fulfill engage- 
ments in America in concerts and oratorios during the 
coming season. Signor Verdi is the lion of the hour in 
Paris justnow. Signor Crispi telegraphed Signor Ricordi, 
the Milanese publisher, that he was pleased that Signor 
Verdi, through the medium of music, could appeal to the 
French so effectively, and hoped that it would bring the 
peoples on either side of the Alps closer together. The 
performance of his ‘‘ Otello” was one of the red letter 
events of the Opéra. 

M. Massager’s ‘‘ Mirette,” which did not make a success 
as originally mounted at the Sa¥oy, was greatly improved 
by the many changes introduced by Mr. Adrian Ross in 
the lyrics and the new musical numbers written by the 
composer, which proved to be very tuneful and in many in- 
stances suggestive of those wonderfully popular works by 
Sir Arthnr Sullivan for this favorite theatre. The audience 
was not slow in giving it the stamp of approval, and the 
applause at the end reminded one of the palmy days of 
the Savoy. 

Without particularizing I will say that M. Massager's 
work throughout is a model of what music for a light opera 
should be ; it is sparkling and expressive from beginning to 
finish, and is admirably suited to the libretto. The two new 
additions to the caste on Saturday night were Miss Kate 
Rolla in the title rdle, and Mr. Richard Temple as the 
‘‘Baron van der Berg.” Miss Rolla, although suffering 
from a cold, sang the part remarkably well, and her acting 
was excellent. Her experience on the grand operatic stage 
has been utilized to advantage, and I understand that Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte is very much pleased with her. Miss Rosina 
Brandram as the ‘‘ Marquise de Montigny,” and Mr. Scott 
Fishe, the hero, were also very popular. Other characters 
came in for their share of success, and no doubt this produc- 
tion as at present arranged will “fill” the house until 
Christmas, when the new work by Sir Arthur Sullivan will 


be mounted. FRANK V. ATWATER. 


Music as Viewed by the Author of 


“The Green Carnation.” 
OU say, Miss Eustacia, you do not know “ The 
Green Carnation,” flower or book. The former is 
the invention of Mr. Oscar Wilde, who has acknowledged 
the authorship of the absinthian volume beyond and above 
all peradventure by denying it. 

Let me read to you passages relating to music, or rather 
read them yourself, and we may talk about the book later. 
For it is a good plan even in this nervous age to read a 
book before condemning it violently or contracting the dis- 
ease known specifically at present as trilbytis. 


* 
o * 


‘“The opera to-night is ‘ Faust,’” said Mrs. Windsor. 
‘** Ancona is ‘ Valentine’ and Melba is ‘ Marguerite.’ I for- 
get who else is singing, but it is one of Harris’ combination 
casts, a constellation of stars.” 

‘*« The evening stars sang together !’ said Mr. Amarinth, 
in a gently elaborate voice and with a sweet smile. ‘I 
wonder Harris does not start morning opera, from 12 till 3 
for instance. One could drop in after breakfast at 11, and 
one might arrange to have luncheon parties between the 
acts.’ 

‘** But surely, it would spoil one for the rest of the day,’ 
said Lady Locke. * * * ‘One would be fit for nothing 
afterward.’ 

‘*** Quite so,’ said Mr. Amarinth, with extreme gentle- 
ness. ‘ That would be the object of the performance, to 
unfit one for the duties of the day. How beautiful! What 
a glorious sight it would be to see a great audience flock- 
ing out into the orange-colored sunshine, each unit of which 
was thoroughly unfitted for any duties whatsoever.” 

‘«*Faust ’is always nice, a littlethreadbare, though, now. 
Old operas are like old bonnets, I always think. They 
oughr to be remodeled, retrimmed from time to time. If 
we could keep Gounod’s melodies now and get them re- 
harmonized by Saint-Saéns or Bruneau, it would be ‘charm- 


ing.’ ” H 


* * 

‘*Lord Reggie and Mr. Amarinth are going down for the 
hop picking. * * * Mr. Amarinth is having a little 
pipe made for him at Chappel’s or somewhere, and he is 
going to sit under a tree and play old tunes by Scarlatti to 
the hop pickers while they are at work. He saysthat more 
good can be done in that sort of way than by all the mis- 
sionaries who were ever eaten by savages.” 


* 
. * 


‘*Lord Reggie and Mr. Amarinth both play, and they 
are arranging a little program. All old music, you know. 
They hate Wagner and the moderns. They prefer the 
ancient church music—Mozart and Haydn and Paganini, 
or is it Palestrina? I never can remember—and that sort 
of thing, sorefining. Mr. Amarinth says that nothing has 
been done in music for the last hundred years. Personally, 
I prefer the intermezzo out of ‘Cavalleria* to anything I 
ever heard, but of course I am wrong.” 


* 
* ” 


‘*Lord Reggie and Mr. Amarinth both played the piano 
in an easy, tentative sort of way, making excess of expres- 
sion do duty for deficiencies of execution and covering oc- 
casional mistakes with the soft rather than with the loud 
pedal. Lord Reggie played a hymn of his own, which he 
frankly acknowledged was very beautiful. He described 
it as a hymn without words, which, he said softly, all 
hymns should be. * * * He was so enamored of his 
hymn that he played it over and over again, and, from his 
touch, it seemed as if he were trying to make the Steinway 
grand sound as much like a spinet as possible.” 


* 
* * 


And now, Miss Eustacia, you come to the performance 
of Lord Reggie’s anthem bythe village choir. His hostess 
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was delighted at the idea: ‘I love a choir practice above 
all things. Choir boys are so pretty. They must come to 
the practice in their night gowns, of course.” Mr. Ama- 
rinth, who had been awake before 5 “‘ reveling in the flame 
colored music of the farmyard cocks,” left Reggie, who 
said: ‘‘I am unlike Saint-Saéns. I always compose at 
the piano.” ‘A few moments later some simple chords, 
and the sound of a rather obvious sequence, followed by 
intensely Handelian runs, announced that Lord Reggie 
had begun to compose his anthem. * * * At lunch 
that day Lord Reggie announced that he had composed a 
beautiful anthem on the words, ‘Thy lips are like a 
thread of scarlet, and thy speech is comedy ; thy temples 
are like a piece of pomegranate within thy locks.’ ‘They 
sound exactly like something of Esmés,’ he said, ‘ but 
really they are taken from the ‘‘Song of Solomon.” I had 
no idea that the Bible was so intensely artistic. There are 
passages in the Book of Job that I should not have been 
ashamed to have written.” 

Dinner came, and with it Mr. Smith, the ritualistic 
curate. ‘‘ Lord Reggie was pale and seemed abstracted. 
Probably he was thinking of his anthem, whose tonic and 
dominant chords, and diatonic progression he considered 
most subtly artistic. He would like to have written in the 
Lydian mode, only he could not remember what the Lydian 
mode was, and he had forgotten to bring any harmony 
book with him.” Ah, Miss Eustacia, this looks likea break. 
How many modern treatises on harmony mention the Lyd- 
ian mode or any of the ancient modes for that matter. Per- 
haps the author was thinking of old Dehn's strange text 
book of fifty years ago, or Bellermann’s ‘‘ Der Kontra- 
punkt.” But listen to conversational bursts at the dinner. 
You must remember that Amarinth was working on the 
weak side of the curate to interest him in Reggie’s anthem 
and secure a church performance of it. 

‘**The High Church party are showing us the right way,’ 
Mr. Amarinth remarked impressively, with a side anthem 
glance at Lord Reggie which spoke volumes. ‘They un- 
derstand the value of estheticism in religion. They 
recognize the fact that a beautiful vestment uplifts the 
soul far more than a dozen bad chants by Stainer, or 
Barnby, or any other unmusical Christian. The average 
Angelican chant is one of the most unimaginative, un- 
poetical things in the world. It always reminds me of the 
cart-horse parade on Whit Monday. A brown Gregorian 
is so much more devotional.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ said 
Mr. Smith, who had been listening to these remarks with 
acquiescence, but who now manifested some obvious con- 
fusion. ‘A brown Gregorian,’ Mr. Amarinth repeated. 
‘ All combinations of sounds convey a sense of color to the 
mind. Gregorians are obviously of a rich and sombre 
brown, just as a Salvation Army hymn is a violent ma- 
genta.’ ‘I think the bishops are beginning to understand 
Gregorian music a little better. No plovers’ eggs, thank 
you,’ said Mr. Smith, who was totally without a sense of 
melody, but who assumed a complete musical authority, 
based on the fact that he intoned in church.” 

You remember Mr. Haweis, who preached and fiddled 
and talked and wrote sweetly about music and morals, and 
visited usonce onatime. Well, our old. friend was men- 
tioned at this dinner. Madame Valtesi thus brought him 
in: ‘‘ Is it true that Mr. Haweis introduced his congrega- 
tion to a Mahatma in the vestry after service last Sunday ? 
I heard. so, and that he has persuaded Little Tich to read 
the lessons for the rest of the season. I think it is rather 
hard upon the music halls. There is really so much com- 
petition nowadays!" ‘‘I know nothing about Mr. Haweis,” 
said Mr. Smith, drinking some water from a wine glass. 
‘* | understood that he was a conjurer, or an entertainer, or 
something of that kind.” ‘Oh, no, he is quite a clergy- 
man,” exclaimed Mrs. Windsor. ‘* Quite; except when he 
is in the pulpit, of course. And then I suppose he thinks it 
more religious todrop it. * * * The most popular of 
all the London clergymen invariably has an anthem that 
lasts half an hour, and preaches for five minutes by a stop 
watch.’ ‘I scarcely think that music should entirely oust 
doctrine,” began Mr. Smith. *‘ Theclergyman I sit under,” 
said Mrs. Windsor, ‘‘ always stops for several minutes be- 
fore his sermon, so that the people can go out if they want 


to.” ‘*How inconsiderate,” said Mr. Amarinth ; ‘* of 
course no one dares to move, English people never dare 
to move, except at the wrong time. They think it less no- 
ticeable to go out at a concert during a song than during 
an interval.” 

‘* Now, you spoke of music ousting doctrine. Do you 
not think that the truest, the most poignant doctrine 
speaks, utters itself through the arts? Music has its re- 
ligion and its atheism, painting its holiness and its sin. 
Mozart and Bach have given me belief that not even the 
subversive impotencies of Sir Arthur Sullivan and the 
terribly obvious ‘ mysteries’ of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie have 
been able to take from me,” murmured Lord Reginald. 
* Ah! Reggie, each decade has its poet Bunn,” remarked 
Amarinth. ‘We have our Bunn in Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
but where are his plums? * * * Lord Reginald, for 
instance, would convert more men to Christianity by his 
exquisite and purple anthem than most preachers by all 
their sermons.” 

Then Amarinth went out and took his coffee on the lawn. 
‘‘The moon washes the night with silver, and, thank 
heaven, there are no nightingales to ruin the music of the 
stillness with their well meant but ill-produced voices. 
Nature’s songster is the worst sort of songster I know.” 
Meanwhile Reggie practiced the anthem and Amarinth 
chattered about him: ‘* He fascinates by being sedulously 
unexpected. Listen to his anthem. He is beginning to 
play it. How unexpectedit is. It always does what the 
ear wants, and all modern music does what the ear does 
not want. Therefore, the ear always expects to be dis- 
appointed, and Lord Reggie astonishes it by never dis- 


appointing it.” * 
* k 

Skip the description of the rehearsal of the anthem and 
turn over to the performance at the church. Reggie was 
at the organ, ‘‘this fact becoming apparent during the 
service in the abrupt alternations of loud and soft, the gen- 
eral absence of pedal notes and the continued employment 
of the vox humana as a solo stop during the singing of the 
psalms, to the undoing of the men in the choir and the ex- 
treme astonishment of the unused congregation. At the 
beginning of the second lesson, too, Lord Reggie made 
his presence known by the performance of a tumultuous 
and unexpected obligato, which completely drowned the 
opening verses of the fourth chapter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, and caused the painted windows at the 
extreme end of the church to crackle in a manner that sug- 
gested earthquakes and the last great day. ‘ What is he 
doing ?) whispered Mme. Valtesi to Amarinth, ‘Is it in the 
Thirty-nine Articles?’ ‘No,’ replied Esmé; ‘he is only 
getting up from his seat. How wonderful he is! I never 
heard anything more impressive in my life. After all, un- 
premeditated art is the greatest art. Such an effect as 
that could never have been produced except impromptu. ’” 

Now Reggie had told his friends not to stare at Jemmy 
Sands, the soprano. ‘* Don’t any of you stare at him while 
he is singing, or he will get sharp.” Poor Jemmy at the 
appointed time sang flat, ‘‘ perhaps owing to the fact that 
none of the party from the cottage so much as glanced at 
him during the performance. ‘He evidently made allow- 
ance for our staring,’ Madame Valtesi said afterward : 
‘ However, it can’t be helped; we shall know better anoth- 
I thought his singing flat gave a touch of real 


>” 


er time. 
character to the anthem. 

Mr. Smith was congratulated on his charming little ser- 
vice by Mrs. Windsor, who condoled with him ‘on having 
been unable to pronounce the blessing.” ‘' This formal- 
ity had been rendered impossible by the ingenious action of 
Lord Reggie, who had forgotten about it, and evoked con- 
tinuous music from the organ ever since the amen of the 
prayer preceding it, finally bursting into a loud fugue by 
Bach, played without the pedal part, just when the curate 
was venturing to meekly insert it into a second’s interstice 
of comparative silence, brought about by the solo employ- 
ment of the vox humana without accompaniment.” 


* 
* * 


Admirable is the description of the processional hymn 
(sung on a later occasion) ‘‘ whose words dealt with cer- 


tain ritualistic doctrines in a spirit of serene but rather in- 
competent piety, and whose tune was remarkable for the 
Gounod spirit that pervaded his rather love-lorn harmonies.” 
As Mr. Amarinth said: ‘‘ It sounded like a French apos- 
trophe to a Parisian Eros, and was tinged with the amor- 
ous music color of Covent Garden.” 


* 
* ” 


And do you rub your eyes, Miss Eustacia, and wonder if 
the world is topsy-turvy? Can you take ‘‘ The Green Car- 
nation” as a genuine flower that draws its perfume from 
the breast of nature? Do you turn to the closing sentences 
to find a key? You listen to this chatter of Amarinth: 
** Railway stations always remind me of Mr. Terriss, the 
actor. They aresonoisy. * * * Look out of the win- 
dow, my boy, and you will see two elderly gentlemen miss- 
ing the train. They are doing it rather nicely. I think 
they must have been practicing in private. There is an 
art even in missing a train, Reggie. But one of them is 
not quite perfect in it yet. He has begun to swear a little 
too soon !” 

* . * 

You will enjoy this little book, Miss Eustacia, for you 
have a sense of humor. I have not italicised the witty and 
true lines about music, for I know you understand English, 
and know the meaning of a hint as well as an open and 
frank expression. — Philip Hale, in Boston ‘ Sunday 
Journal.” 


Where They Are. 


peeases will please furnish us with advance dates 
of their routes to reach this office before Friday noon of each 
week to insure proper revision. 
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S.C.; November 1, Sumter, S. C.; 2, Wilmington, N. C.; 3, Golds- 
boro, N. C.; 5, Richmond, Va.; 6, Danville, Va.; 7, Charlottesville, 
Va.; 8, Alexandria, Va.; 9, Washington, D. C.; 10, Baltimore, Md. 
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Ida Letson Morgan.—Ida Letson Morgan, pianist and 
one of the most reliable accompanists, took part in the 
invitation mnsicale, October 30, in Chickering Hall. 

Mrs. Crane’s Bright Pupils.—Mrs. Ogden Crane’s new 
studio is now in complete order. This painstaking teacher 
has rare fortune with her pupils, all of whom have fine 
voices. They are progressing so well that several new 
aspirants to public favor will appear with others, who have 
been heard on former occasions, at the first Ogden Club 
Concert this month. Among the débutantes will be Eva 
Worms, who has a contralto voice of astonishing range, 
quality and power. 

The Carl Organ Concerts.—Mr. William C. Carl will 
this season give a series of organ concerts at the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, Monday afternoons, No- 
vember 12, 19, 26 and December 3 and 10 at 4 o'clock. The 
recitals will, as heretofore, be free to the public, and promi- 
nent soloists will appear. Among the novelties which will 
be heard for the first time in America are several which have 
been especially written for Mr. Carl and which are still in 
manuscript. One recital will be devoted entirely to com- 
positions which have been written for and dedicated to the 
young artist. Mr. Carl will have a busy season, as he in- 
tends making an extended tour. To-morrow evening he 
will be heard at the First Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, 
N. Y., where, assisted by Mr. George L. P. Butler, tenor, 
he will give a concert on the Roosevelt organ. 
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PARIS. 
Suoutp Girts Stupy For THE STAGE? 

*““No girl should marry when she can help it—only when she can’t 
help it.” ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
Then you don’t approve of girls studying music pro- 
fessionally ? 

Indeed I do not! 

And why? 

Well, to begin with, it puts ideas of marriage out of their 


heads. It gives—— 
Delicious! The very reason why I insist uponit. No 
girl should have marriage in her head as an object. 


Marriage is a result of the cyclone of love, which comes 
its own way, in its own time, andis diverted by nothing but 
death! When a woman meets the man without whom 
she cannot live, and he loves her, she marries him. And 
that is the only marriage. Career cannot prevent it, lack 
of career cannot disturb it. That is the only marriage. 

To my mind any means on earth that puts marriage’ out 
of a girl’s head is an object to be desired. 

Oh horrors ! 

Yes; I know just what you mean. With a genius for 
loving yourself, any substitute for the exalted passion ideal 
in your mind must, of course, be stupid, cold, disappointing 
and miserable lacking in all that goes to make life, life. 
That's all right 

But to begin with, all girls do not feel as you do about 
that. To others, the love life never comes. To others, it 
comes but as a leading up into a high mountain of happi- 
ness, to be dashed into grief and despair, either through 
nature or circumstance. 

Meantime all those women must live and make some- 
thing of their lives. 

There are three things for them to do: To go right, 
through force and power ; wrong, through lack of it ; 
dry up and blow away through inactivity. 

Oh, of course, in case of great talent, an all-powerful in- 
stinct 

There goes your idealizing again. 
abnormal conditions. 

I speak of the great mass of girls who have not a cent of 
money except what they beg, lie or steal to get ; women 
who have no place of their own to stay, who own nothing 
but ——- time. They are more or less endowed. They 
love to study piano, song, violin organ. They enjoy play- 
ing and singing. With proper instruction they could play 
and sing well, if no more. In short who are not satisfied 
with nothing, and wish to make something of and for them- 
selves ! 

Why not study for their own amusement and for their 
friends’? 

In order to sing or play agreeably, even for relatives, it 
must be done well. This means study and work. Study 
and work mean development. They enlarge the horizon, 
open up possibilities. When you tilla garden, you want to 
do something with the flowers. 

Does not the search for praise or money make them vain 
or mercenary? Why not sing as amateurs at soirées, re- 
ceptions, dinners, &c., and save the promiscuous—— 

‘Pon my word, I see no difference between singing for a 
lot of promiscuous people without money, or having an 
audience who pays money as an indication of their real de- 
sire to hear something good. The appeal to vanity is cer- 
tainly the same without the artistic stimulus. 

For spiritual as art is, money is the criterion of its worth, 
and earnest artists recognize this, even if they can live 
without it. 


or— 
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When young Neaieg Seumniey writes a novel he has spe- 
cial copies distributed among his friends, who, with more 
courtesy than standard, pet and praise him. When Julian 
Gordon (who cannot use the money she already owns) writes 
a book, she puts it side by side with good American dol- 
lars and says: ‘t Now we will see which they will have.” 

She ‘‘ puts it on the market,” and when the fourth edi- 
tion is ‘‘ sold,” she decides as to the value of her thoughts. 

A woman who sings at a dinner is considered as the tap- 
estry, table napkins and wine—a thing to be eyed. stroked, 
swallowed and—out of courtesy to the host—praised. 

People who pay $3 or $4 to hear a singer do not have to 
pet or praise her. When they do it voluntarily three or 
four times she need be in no doubt of her artistic merit. 
It is the people who really love music who pay forit. A 
lot of parlor people do not love music. 

But the incidental abuses of public life, the associations, 
the concessions one is obliged to make to ‘‘ get on.” 

My dear, there are concessions and associations in pri- 
vate parlor life of which every attractive and sensitive 
woman knows only too well. An amateur sings before 
dinner. She dances after. 

A woman will go to the North Pole or to hell for a glance 
from the eye of the man she loves. She can accept much 
from the man she likes. What to her is the post-wine em- 
brace of the waltz with one on whom she must smile in 
order to ‘‘get on”! 

Yet she must dance and smile and sit and ride with the 
Jean de Maranes of society if she would be invited to the 
next soirée, dinner or reception. She accepts and rejects, 
concedes and seeks in society exactly as when on the stage 
—following her ideas of taste, sense, pride and idea of 
‘** getting on”! 

There are many unfortunate things happening every day 
in society as on the stage, without the values of judgment, 
appreciation or reward. And knowing what I do of pro- 
fessional mistakes to-day, I should still say to twenty girls 
who asked my advice : 

‘Go ahead, my dear. Be self supporting, If you can 
make more money by singing or playing on the stage than 
in a counting house or school room, goon and make it. 
But don’t—whatever you do—do nothing. Become mis- 
tress of yourself, your soul, your body, your heart and 
your talent. 

Ah! but think of the waste of the precious love years 
preparing for a professional musical career. 

Well, think of the laying waste of years, affection, health, 
brain and nerve in the unrelieved strifes of private life, 
with marriage only for its object. Half the girls fritter 
the real love timbre in affairs, situations and false love 
episodes, the result of a mind unoccupied. 

Think further, indeed, of the relief in time of real trouble 
in the exercise of a talent. 

Think of the horrors of varying deaths in n the twenty-four 
hours of the days that follow the first grip of the inevitable 
on the soul. How moods succeed each other as the mind 
writheS under the descending lashes—hope, fear, doubt, 
dismay, fever, numbness. Fortunate she who can hear in 
the midst of them the still, small voice of a higher instinct, 
the love of a song, a sonata, a difficulty or a pupil ! 

More fortunate she who can hear the still higher call toa 
life of usefulness in the exercise of talents. Exercise, 
action, effort, the complications of development, the ex- 
acting details of progress, the light of a new life. 

How many women have been saved from lunacy or death 
by ‘‘ taking hold” of their music! 

A professional musical life is not the first thing to be de- 
sired on earth. But in spiteof what may be undesirable 
in it, what do not women owe to their careers ! 

Then, too, look at the accidents that come upon women 
through life. And look at those who are unprepared to 
meetthem. Of course, in general, after a woman is mar- 
ried she has no right to think of acareer. But look whata 
woman can do for duty’s sake when misfortune overtakes 
her husband! If I had twenty girls they should be all self 
supporting, and if their talents led them to the operatic 
stage they should go there. 

Exacting occupation is the greatest director on earth, 
even when the motive at first is no higher than vanity. 
Besides, first motives change with the pursuit of ennob- 
ling work. Mary Anderson began her career with the sim- 
ple desire to be seen personally. This, later, became a de- 
sire tocompel peeple to feel as she did when she acted a 
part. It ended in ker praying that everyone who left the 


x 
theatre after one of herimpersonations might be the better 
for having seen it. 

Men object to professional women as wives, do they not? 

Well, when men make home life entertaining enough for 
women, so that they do not have to think of any other, 
they will not think of any other, that’s all. 

Eight out of twelve girls who have asked musical coun- 
sel of me have had sisters or mothers unhappily married, 
and through no fault of theirown. The greater part was 
the result of unnecessary negligence on the part of the 
husbands, part was dishonesty, and part loss of affection. 

There certainly was nothing in their sister's lives to lead 
these twelve girls to remain ‘‘ unprofessional” on the 
chances of marital happiness, was there? 

Don't women who have had public careers always want 
to goback? They are restless, and— 

That depends on the man and on the woman. The 
strong love of a strong man can outwit any career that was 
ever invented. Trouble is, many strong men do not ex- 
ercise their power for their wives’ happiness, and many are 
not strong. 

The wife of the right sort of man will toss her career to 
the dogs. Iknowit. I can assure you were George not 
the right sort of man for me I would be on the stage to-day 
myself. I have talent and spirit and, they say, beauty. I 
could not endure what some do. 

But dear me I would not take a hemisphere in exchange 
for an evening in his society. Giving upfame! The world 
has nothing to offer in comparison with his regard. And 
then I have to exercise all my qualities to keep up with 
him, he isso superiorto me. He never lets me forget him. 
He makes it worth my while to worship him. 

In general women do not want to search for happiness. 
They like to have it brought tothem. There would be no 
search for musical careers were the love-life satisfactory. 

God bless the men who put this discussion out of the 
question, who make life such that women have nothing to 
seek, who envelop her with the influence of their intelli- 
gence, their power, their progress, their care and their love 
and so make their hearts sing with ‘‘ perpetual melody !” 

** & 

‘*L’Enlévement de la Toledad” is the title of an oper- 
etta, by Audran and Carré, at the Bouffes Parisiens this 
month. It is wholly local, placed in Paris and treating re- 
cent Parisian ‘‘ actualities.” 

Mlle. Marie Augé, the young artist who created the réle 
of ** Nadia,” in ‘‘ Michel Strogoff,” was buried trom Notre 
Dame de Lorette this week. 

MM. Georges Pfeiffer, Benjamin Godard, Balbreck, 
Pennequin and Mme. du Minil will be among the colla- 
borators with Mme. Paul Labasthe in the reorganized 
l'Institut Musical Artistique. 

‘* La Navarraise,” by Massenet, was given with enthusi- 
astic success this week at Buda-Pesth. The author was 
called ; also M. Nikisch the director. 

Calvé sings ‘*‘ Carmen” at the Opéra Comique October 
15, and ‘‘ Les Pécheurs de Perles ” a few days after. 

Colonne gives twenty-four concerts in two series, or 
rather four series of six concertseach. The first six com- 
mencing October 14 are to be symphonic, with the aid of 
prominent artists ; six later will be devoted to the works 
of Berlioz. 

M. Benjamin Godard has gone to Mid-France for a period 

of convalescence and ‘‘La Vivandiére” is again put off. 
Mlle. Parentani made her début in Gounod’s * Mireille.” 
** Mam'zelle Sous-off " is the title of a military operette in 
three acts, by M. L. Gauthier, to be produced at the 
Théatre Parisien. 
Verdi was a perfect autocrat in the matter of rehearsals. 
The opera ‘‘ troupe” has been divided in two for ‘* Otello” 
and ‘‘La Montaigne Noir.” Many are congratulating 
Mile. Augusta Holmés on having the best half. 


Alvarez, Brevale, 
Renaud, and Heglon, 
Gresse, Berthet. 


By the way. see next Musicat Courier for interesting de- 
tails about Augusta Holmés and her work. Those who 
are discussing the subject of ‘‘ Can or cannot women com- 
pose” will find of value the heredity and methods of the 
first woman who has had a piece produced in the Paris 
Opéra House. 


* k 


A charming musicale and tea were given this week at 
the Lafayette Home for American Students, 187 Rue de la 
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Pompe, in honor of Miss Butt, the new contralto, who has 
been visiting here the past three weeks. The young artist 
gave a good lesson to the students in her excellent diction 
and artistic finish. Mr. Chas. Forester, a pianist, played 
Chopin ballads. Among those present were Mrs. Drake, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thurber, Dr. Adler, Miss Fannie Reed, Dr. 
and Mrs. Evans, Mlle. Nikita, her mother, brother and Im- 
presario Le Roy. 

Litta, sister of the singer of that name, who was, I be- 
lieve, well-known in America, has been engaged for the 
Monte Carlo season of three months, commencing Decem- 
ber 1. She will sing many important réles, among them 
‘* Hulda,” by César Franck, and ‘‘ Desdemona,” with Ta- 
magno, Mlle. Litta isa large blonde and is pupil of M. de 
Boisjoslin, of whose other American pupils are Miss Flor- 
ence Gage, of Chicago; Miss Courteney Thomas, of St. 
Louis, and Miss Beatrice Roberts, of New York. 


7-* * 


‘* With Whom Shall I Study When I Come to Paris” will 
soon be treated in THe Musica Courier. 


se ® 


In the international edition of THe Musica Courter Sep- 
tember 26, a mistake occurred in the list of celebrated 
Parisian pianists. Instead of the name Gaveau-Sabatier 
read Madame Roger-Miclos, who is the first woman pianist 


in France. wiles 


There is weeping and wailing in student ranks in Paris, 
in consequence of the immediate application of the law 
placing the age of admission at eighteen. Students who 
have been for the past year earnestly ‘‘ coaching for ‘* Con- 
servatoire lines are—well, they are ‘‘ out in the cold,” no 
matter the talent or power, if one month over eighteen. 
There may be ‘‘ modifications” later, say the authorities, 
but no hope this year. ‘‘ Quoi faire manitenant?” is the 
question of the hour with those who happened to be born a 
year or two too soon. 

Meantime the Conservatoire court has been painted and 
cleaned and looks sweet and inviting. 

People are complaining about the length of entr’actes 
here. 

A musical philanthropist, M. Pinette, left a large legacy 
to be used as a yearly royalty to last for four years, to be 
paid to students who gained the ‘‘ Prix de Rome.” M. 
Bachelet, Prix de Rome of 1890, has just been accorded 
the Prix Pinette. Money which was left over was divided 
between MM. Charpentier and Erlanger, who had se- 
cured the Prix de Rome before the Pinette foundation. 

‘*Mireille,” ‘Cavalleria Rusticanna,” ‘‘ Falstaff,” 
**Manon” and ‘‘ Mignon” were played this week at the 
Opéra Comique. 

It seems that Massenet, and not Bruneau, has the right to 
lyricize ‘‘La faute de l’'Abbé Mouret.” The Bruneau 
latest was written specially for the music, and consists of 
four acts, five tableaux. 

M. Ernest Ryer is at Baux, at work on a poem by Mistral 
—not ‘‘le Mistral,” the northwest wind which disturbed 
the Orange féte, but the poet of the same name. 

Gretry advocated the invisibility of orchestra before 
Wagner. That the Prince Radziwill was in favor of the 
same reform may be learned from a letter of Chopin, in 
which he says: 

‘* Music of the opera has not for him (Radziwill) the im- 
portance of the departments which portray scenes and 
sentiments. The orchestra is hidden under the stage so 
that the motions of the players shall not disturb the atten- 
tion of the spectators.” 

** # 

Miss Rose Stelle, of New York, is here studying with 
Mme. Laborde. So is Miss Garrigue, sister of Miss Alice 
Garrigue, who has so ably taken hold of many of the pupils 
left by Mme. Cappiani in New York. 

Miss Thornton and her sister of Butte, Mont, have 
just arrived, and are taking lessons of Mme. de la Grange. 


“SS 


Apropos of ‘‘ Otello,” an article appeared in the ‘* Figaro” 


establishing reputations of operatic works, and naming as 
examples many operas of home and foreign composers. 

At superficial reading the article seems perfectly ridicu- 
lous, especially when the operas named had all been made 
famous the world over before being accepted at the Opéra 
House here. 

Those who read the article please note that it does not 
say /ancé, or first shore, in connection with those operas, 
but comsacre, or sanction. 

That is, no matter where works have been given or how 
great their success, they have always a slightly advanced 
value, a stronger demand, a surer pull on managers’ pocket- 
books, after they have been received at the Paris Opéra. 
And this I suppose is true. 

This is not all due to the critical sense of the Parisians, 
who if properly intuitive ought to be able to sniff the value 
of a composition from far off. It is on account of the ex- 
treme difficulty that surrounds the acceptance of a piece. 

You see the opera is a state enterprise. All operations 
must be manipulated by the Government. It is not a 
question with Mr. Palmer or Mr. Hill. The directors are 
perfectly powerless. The ponderous complications that 
arise between State, Art and Execution are unbelievable, 
and known only by those unfortunate enough to try te 
enter. 

Then the expenses attaching to a new production are 
such as to exclude all possibility of a risk. They doevery- 
thing just right when they do it here. They spare no 
trouble or expense to meet the demands of their exquisite 
taste and serious attitude toward art. 

They are obliged to pay out large percentages of their 
profits to authors of librettos, editors of music, composers, 
and for charity. And then a franc is only one-fifth of a 
dollar. You may say it costs them in dollars and they get 
back in francs. 

Well, a failure under those circumstances is a crash. 
Two or three of them would settle things. The greatest 
care has to be exercised, and so they don’t buy operas by 
the bushel. The fact remains, however, as the article 
stated, that ‘‘ Paris est la grande cité qui comsacre les 
grands hommes, les grandes femmes, et les grandes 
ceuvres.” 

‘* Otello” will ‘* bring” more in Chicago because it has 
been played in Paris. Simply because it is so difficult to 
get anything played here. 


* 2 * 


This is the eighth time that Verdi has made any stay in 
Paris. First, on going to London in '47 to mount ‘I 
Masnadieri.” On his return he mounted “‘ Jerusalem ” here, 
and was here during the Revolution, in February, ‘48. 

Returning later he lived here in the Passy. quarter, 
where he wrote ‘‘ Il Corsaro” and ‘‘La Battaglia di Leg- 
nano.” A third time he lived at No. 13 Rue de la Victorie, 
and doubtless would have made his permanent home here 
but for the cholera of 49. He returned in ’67, when ‘‘ Don 
Carlos” was produced. Then as now, and also for ‘‘ Aida,” 
he personally superintended all the rehearsals. Those 
who saw him then and now find no whit abatement in his 
vigilance and ardor. 

Then he returned for ‘‘ Falstaff” and now for ‘‘ Otello,” 
and to-morrow evening (almost Friday, the 13th) will be 
the first night. They say ‘‘ Otello” could have been given 
here long ago but that Verdi, who is perfectly possessed 
with the idea of Rose Caron for ‘‘ Desdemona,” would 
have no other, and she was engaged several years in 
Brussels. Stray seats were selling this evening for 50 frs. 
in the third gallery. Everything sold. The city interest 
seems to be centred in that great stone building. Every- 
one hopes for success. They all love Verdi here, no less 
for his beautiful music than for his go and snap. 

FANNIE Epcar THoMAs. 





Chickering’s Musicale.—Chickering & Sons gave an 
Invitation Musicale at Chickering Hall, October 30, at half- 
past three o'clock. The artists who assisted were Augusta 
Marshall, contralto; Gustav Dannreuther, violin; Emil 
Schenck, cello, and Richard Hoffman, piano. The program 
included works by Tschaikowsky, Halévy, Rubinstein, 
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Singers’ Attrition Nodules. 
HIS is a new and singularly apt term for a 
condition the existence of which was long ago 
recognized, but without the dignity of a distinctive title. 
The nodules are very minute growths or thickenings of the 
vocal ligaments (or cords), which cause great hoarseness, 
sometimes even total loss of voice ; occasionally the hoarse- 
ness is accompanied by much pain if singing is attempted. 
The condition is caused by faulty voice production and 
wrong methods of breathing, and it is interesting and 
gratifying to note that laryngologists, and prominently 
among them Dr. Holbrook Curtis, of New York, are direct- 
ing their attention to the necessity for a right use of the 
vocal muscles in a state of health, with a view to the pre- 
vention of these and other throat ailments. 

We may take it as a fact that actual disease of the vocal 
organs, apart from what 1s caused by abuse of function in 
voice use, is comparatively rare, and there is a truly Spar- 
tan heroism and self denying generosity of purpose in the 
members of an important section of the medical faculty in 
thus seeking to prevent ailments the cessation of which 
will leave them like ‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘with occupation gone.” 

It is not to be expected, however, that the first fruits of 
such observations will result in final conclusions, or that 
they will be without a modicum of error. To those whose 
minds are of true scientific bent this inevitable condition of 
all progress will be of small moment. We accept and 
adopt theories until more intimate and accurate knowledge 
compels us to relinquish our former standpoint for a 
broader platform, which in its turn is probably abandoned 
for a still higher and better position. It is, however, curi- 
ous to observe how difficult it is for the minds of some 
scientifically trained men to get out of the groove in which 
they have been accustomed to work. This is abundantly 
demonstrated by the diverse views on the subject of voice 
production and management put forth by them. Even the 
important matter of respiration, in which disagreement 
among physiologists would at first sight seem impossible, 
comes in for diversity of opinion ; a few maintaining that 
although diaphragmatic breathing is undoubtedly the nat- 
ural method, yet for the purposes of speech, and more em- 
phatically for those of song, the breathing should be 
entirely superior costal (or upper rib), with elevation of 
clavicles (or collar bones). A still fewer number go to the 
opposite extreme and endeavor to obtain forcible abdom- 
inal or diaphragmatic breathing with rigidity of the ribs. 
Many medical practitioners very properly make strong ob- 
jection to these practices. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that exclusive abdominal or diaphragmatic breathing is 
only possible in sleep or in very quiet conversation. The 
moment the singer or speaker makes the inspiratory effort 
necessary for the purpose of propelling his voice to a dis- 
tance, the lower part of the chest in unrestricted figures 
enlarges all round. 

This is my experience with pupils, and it is fully borne 
out by observations of physiologists. Also when the dia- 
phragm contracts and flattens, the lower ribs are, as a 
consequence, raised. Descent of the diaphragm without 
sideways expansion of the ribs is therefore a feat requiring 
long, fatiguing, and probably hurtful practice, and it is 
questionable if any one could really acquire it. Denunci- 
ation of a practice so difficult as to be almost impossible 
becomes unnecessary. Dr. Yoal, of Mont Dore, stated 
that my husband, the late Emil Behnke, and with him his 
co-author, Mr. Lennox Browne, F. R. C. S., advocated ab- 
dominal breathing to the exclusion of rib breathing. A 
very cursory examination of their published works would 
have sufficed to prevent such a misstatement, which Dr. 
Curtis has repeated, not knowing that Dr. Yoal had re- 
tracted it. In his earlier lectures and writings Mr. Behnke 
always made use of the term ‘ midriff” and not ‘‘ab- 
dominal”; and in his ‘‘ Mechanism of the Human Voice” 
(Curwen & Sons), written in 1879, published in 1880, is the 
following passage (p. 14). ‘‘ In taking a full, deep, inspira- 
tion, midriff and rib breathing take place together and 
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assist each other; that is to say, the midriff contracts and 
flattens, and immediately afterwards the ribs extend side- 
ways. * * * The combined forms of midriff and rib breath- 
ing are the right method of inspiration, while collar bone 
breathing is absolutely wrong, and should never be made 
use of.” The same sentence occurs in ‘‘ Voice, Song, and 
Speech,” p. 138, by Lennox Browne and Emil Behnke, and 
many pages in both books are exclusively devoted to the 
subject of correct breathing, which was the basis of my 
husband's teaching of voice training, as itis of my own. 
I trust I have now convincingly disproved this careless 
statement, which gave Mr. Behnke much annoyance, and 
which his failing health and strength prevented him from 
controverting. 

Perhaps extreme methods of respiration, such as in- 
sistence on clavicular breathing on the one hand, or of ab- 
dominal breathing on the other, would be less frequently 
practised if teachers realized that these processes of clav- 
icular with superior costal (or upper rib) and diaphragmatic 
with inferior costal (lower rib) breathing are not wholly 
independent of and isolated from each other, but overlap, 
and that the forced practice of either form without the ac- 
companying extension of the ribs is a violation of one of 
nature’s laws, which must inevitably bring its own punish- 
ment sooner or later by some throat and voice ailments. 
In the matter of voice production and training much di- 
vergence of opinions and of practice exists, and some of the 
methods employed are directly answerable for many serious 
throat troubles. Years ago, while examining all sorts and 
conditions of larynges, quite independently of the working 
of pathological and clinical writers, Mr. Behnke observed a 
thickening or bulging of the vocal ligaments, accompanied 
occasionally by a very tiny excrescence, and by inflamma- 
tion and hoarseness, both in speakers and singers; and he 
also frequently met with cases of frayed or serrated edges 
ot the vocal ligaments. 

Several examples have also presented themselves in my 
own work, These conditions, which are identical with 
those that Dr. Holbrook Curtis has aptly named and ad- 
miraby described in his pamphlet, were occasioned in Mr. 

3ehnke’s opinion by the use of the ‘* check” of the glottis, 

instead of the true ‘shock of the glottis,” and they were 
removed by careful diaphragmatic breathing exercises 
combined with vocal exercises. 

Very hazy ideas are entertained on this important mat- 
ter, encouraged perhaps by the unfortunately empirical 
nomenclature which is used in many instances for matters 
vocal. The term ‘‘shock” and ‘‘coup,” for example, do 
not represent the action intended. They both imply the 
use of a certain amount of force, if not of violence, to 
justify their employment, and perhaps this unconsciously 
induces the excessive action which brings about the state 
of throat we deplore. For the benefit of those who are in 
doubt as to the different conditions of the closure of the 
glottis, I will quote from ‘* Voice, Song and Speech” the 
definition of their mechanisms: ‘‘ The glottis may close 
under different conditions, each of which is followed by a 
different result.” 

1, The vocal ligaments meet after the air has commenced 
to pass between them ; this constitutes an aspirate, or in 
other words, the sound of the letter H. The mechanism 
by which it is produced is called the ‘‘glide of the glottis,” 
* * * 2, The vocal ligaments meet before the air has 
had time to reach them, the pyramids come into close con- 
tact with their inner surfaces, and the vocal ligaments are 
held firmly together. The gate is securely shut, the air ac- 
cumulates below until the pressure becomes great enough 
to overcome the resistance above. Then the gate is forced 
open and the action is accompanied by a distinct “ click.” 
The mechanism by which this is accomplished is called the 
‘“‘ check of the glottis.” It is generally followed by a con- 
tinued tight closure of the vocal ligaments, so that the air 
has, from the beginning to the end, an unnecessary amount 
of opposition to overcome. This also interferes with the 
tone and makes it hard and metallic. 3. The vocal liga- 
ments meet just at the very moment when the air strikes 
against them ; they are, moreover, not pressed together 
more tightly than is necessary. No preliminary escape 
of air takes place as in No. 1 and no obstacle has to be 
overcome as in No, 2, but the attack is clear and decisive, 
and the tone consequently gets a proper start. The mech- 
anism by which this is done is the ‘‘coup de glotte,” or 
“shock of the glottis.” The closure of the vocal liga- 
ments being maintained at the most suitable degree, the 
tone production is carried on, so far as the glottis is con- 
cerned, under the most favorable conditions, and the result 
is the best which can be obtained.” (P. 128.) 

An amusing anecdote, illustrative of the wrong method 
of producing ‘*shock” of the glottis, was told by Sir John 
Stainer to my husband, on the occasion of his acting as 
chairman at one of his lectures on The Voice. While ex- 
amining candidates for musical diplomas, Dr. Stainer was 
struck by the hard, metallic sound with which a young 
lady candidate prefaced each note. ‘‘ What is that peculiar 


noise you make before every tone?" asked the doctor. 
The young lady drew herself up, and with an air of intense 
self-satisfaction said, ‘*‘ Oh, that is the ‘ shock of the glottis;’ 
my teacher has taken great pains so that I might acquire 
it.” ‘* Well, my dear child,” said Dr, Stainer, ‘‘ my advice 





to you is to go home and not to shock your glottis any 
more!” Thenceforward,” added Sir John, ‘‘I always recog- 
nized that teacher's pupils, who all perpetrated the same 
ugly fault.” This lady’s teacher had evidently been train- 
ing her to use the ‘‘ check” of the glottis under the idea 
that it was the ‘‘shock.” This mistake is frequently made, 
entirely from misapprehension of the action of the mechan- 
ism. No possible injury can result from the use of the true 
‘shock of the glottis,” which is admirably explained by Sir 
Alexander Ellis in his ‘‘ Speech and Song.” 

My experience in teaching leads me to the conclusion 
that the mischief of this ‘‘ check” of the glottis, or as some 
may prefer to call it, the exaggerated coup de glotte, is 
caused by the too forcible striking together of the vocal 
ligaments, which by energetic continuance causes injury 
to the delicate covering membrane, which sometimes pre- 
sents frayed or even serrated edges ; and it also results in 
injury to those muscles which govern the closure of the 
glottis. Faults of breathing and of breath management 
are the usual accompaniments of this wrong method of 
tone production. 

Another serious trouble from which both speakers and 
singers suffer is chronic irritation of the pharynx, accom- 
panied by congestion and streaked or, to again borrow a 
better term from Dr. Curtis, striated appearance of the vocal 
ligaments. In my own work I have traced the origin of this 
condition to carrying the registers beyond their proper limits 
of change. ‘‘A register is a series of tones produced by 
the same mechanism” (Behnke, ‘‘ Mechanism of the Hu- 
man Voice,” p. 86). When the particular mechanism is 
employed beyond its natural limits great strain is plainly 
visible in the ligaments themselves and also in the sur- 
rounding parts, which look red and angry. Continued, 
repetition of this strained condition will inevitably lead to 
congestion more or less serious, according to the degree of 
strain and the period of its continuance. The remedy is, 
obviously, training pupils to change from one register to 
another on the proper note, instead of forcing up the par- 
ticular mechanism, and blending the registers until the 
voice is perfectly even throughout. This is of course the 
aim of all teachers. The responsibility of many throat ail- 
ments has been laid by different writers on the vowel used 
in vocalization. In my work on voice training I have not 
found, as does Dr. Curtis, that practice on a4, oh or any 
other vowel brings about trouble in the vocal ligaments or 
larynx. It is difficult to see how this could be the case, 
because although breath is voiced by the vibration of the 
vocal ligaments, voice is molded into vowels or consonants 
by the different positions of the mouth, soft palate, teeth 
and lips, and not ty the action of the vocal ligaments. ‘‘A 
vowel is a modification due to resonance in the cavities 
above the larynx, of an original quality of tone produced by 
the vibrations of the vocal cords in the larynx” (Sir A. 
Ellis). This can easily be proved by singing a on any 
note, and changing ai to of, and of to oo, without any 
break in the sound. If the different vowels were caused 
by the varying position or adjustment of the vocal liga- 
ments a fresh impulse of voice would be required for each 
vowel, which is not the case. I have gone more fully into 
this subject in my brochure, ‘‘ Causes of Voice Failure ” 
(second edition, Curwen & Sons, London), and will not en- 
large upon it here. 

The value of remedial exercises in breathing and singing 
for strengthening intrinsic muscles of the larynx, and for 
reducing congestion of the neighboring parts (pharynx, 
soft palate, &c.), has been recognized in England by throat 
specialists for many years, Mr. Lennox Browne and other 
well-known practitioners having sent their patients to Mr. 
Behnke for this purpose; and during the last two years, 
since the lamented death of my dear husband, they have 
also honored me with a similar confidence. 

It is, perhaps, almost unnecessary to controvert the ob- 
jections of those who state that observations made with 
the laryngoscope are useless to teachers ; such ideas are in- 
deed antiquated now ; yet there are still some who sit in 
darkness, refusing to believe the evidence of the eye and of 
the ear in this matter ; and there are others who imagine 
that photography of the larynx is also untrustworthy. 
There can be no ground for such cavil when it is remem- 
bered that primary tone only is produced by the vibrations 
of the vocal ligaments, and that it is the behavior of the 
vocal ligaments in this production of primary tones which 
is reproduced in photographs. The reinforcement of these 
tones by resonance has no effect upon the various positions 
of the vocal ligaments and of the muscles by which their 
movements are effected and controlled. Mr. Behnke ob- 
tained the first photographs of his larynx in the act of sing- 
ing as far back as the year 1871, being assisted in the me- 
chanical work by Mr. W. Lancaster, of Birmingham; but 
whether then or in his subsequent well-known experiments 
at the ‘‘ Society of Arts,” in London, for the purpose of ob- 
tainining photographs with which to illustrate ‘‘ Voice, 
Song and Speech,” written in conjunction with Mr. Lennox 
Browne, F. R. C. S., there was never any suggestion of 
photographing timbre, which is, indeed, an impossibility. 
In the photographs which have since been obtained by 
American and German investigators, there has not been, 
so far as I can ascertain, any question of getting represen- 
tations other than of the position of the chords in produc- 





ing original, simple, musicaltone. The action of the vocal 
ligaments themselves is photographed, and not that of the 
resonator, which intensifies laryngeal tone by the co-vibra- 
tions of the air in its cavaties, and by harmonic additions 
to the fundamental tone. This opinion of the action of the 
vocal ligaments in tone production, and of the resonator in 
tone formation, is held by the most scientific investigators 
in vocal physiology. 

Dr. Walshe says: ‘‘ The fundamental laryngeal tones 
themselves have nothing to do with the special quality of 
voice, it being wholly due to alterations impressed on 
these primary tones during their exit through the reinforc- 
ing cavities” (Dramatic Singing, p. 82). Professor 
Marshall says: ‘‘ Experiments on living animals show that 
the vocal ligaments are alone the essential organs for the 
production of voice.” Browne and Behnke say: ‘ The 
tone produced by the result of these vibrations is vocal 
tone. The tone so produced does not constitute the human 
voice in its entirety, but merely the original sound of it” 
(Operacit. p. 47.) Professor Tobold says: ‘‘ Soft palate, 
lid, pockets and pocket bands only modify the tone pro- 
duced in the glottis.” ( ‘Laryngospie und Kehlkopf Krank- 
heiten,” p. 131.) Professor Luschka says: ‘‘ The parts 
which lie under and over them” (vocal cords) ‘* have no 
material deciding influence on the production of sound.” 
(‘* Kehlkopf des Menschen.”) 

It becomes evident from the foregoing remarks that the 
insertion in the throat of the laryngoscopic mirror can have 
no other effect on the tone than, perhaps, deadening to a 
slight degree nasal resonance by coming between the col- 
umn of air and the soft palate, but it is very doubtful 
whether it has this effect. The laryngoscope does not in- 
terfere with the position of the soft palate, which should 
be elevated in a horizontal position against the wall of the 
pharynx. If an unnecessarily broad position of the mouth 
is used to accommodate the mirror, it would somewhat 
alter the shape of the tone after it has passed from the 
vocal ligaments into the mouth, but this can have no pos- 
sible effect upon the position or action of the vocal liga- 
ments themselves. I have heard many singers of both 
sexes sing beautiful tones the very first time the laryngo- 
scope was placed in the back of the throat, and they cer- 
tainly did not use the exaggerated form of coup de glotte, 
in any instance. 

The laryngoscope cannot interfere with the right focus 
of inspiratory attack, which is against the vocal ligaments 
and nowhere else. It is, indeed, difficult to see the possi- 
bility of making tone in any other way, any more than 
it is possible to get notes from a wind instrument by direct- 
ing the breath anywhere but against its vibrating element. 
Much mischief is done in many cases by the empirical di- 
rections to send the tone to any part of the head, face or 
chest, as fancy dictates. Voice cannot be treated like 
water from a fire hose, and shot here, there and anywhere ; 
but what can be done is to improve the quality of original 
tone by cultivation of the resonators and by the acquire- 
ment of the greatest possible amount of control over its 
component parts ; so that ‘‘ the inherent quality of tone may 
be reinforced by the covibrations of air in the resonance 
chambers.” The slightest alteration in the shape of these 
cavities affects the quality of vocal tone by altering the 
direction and size of the aircolumns. There is for every 
tone an air column of a certain size which most powerfully 
reinforces that tone, and every resonance cavity answers 
to some particular note better than to others. Timbre in 
the voice depends largely on the echoing and re-echoing of 
the resonance chambers. 

The laryngoscope has taught us much, not only from the 
physician's point of view, but also from the voice trainer's. 
We have been able to see the vocal ligaments, and the 
manner, degree and direction of their vibrations which 
cause tone. We have also been able to see the mechanisms 
which are called registers, and to determine not only the 
limits in which it is safe to exercise each mechanism, but 
to see how and why an undue extension of those limits 
becomes injurious to the vocal apparatus and to the voice. 
We have also been able to distinguish between the true 
and the false coup de glotte, and from these lessons we 
avoid ruining voices in the process of training them. 

It is a matter of interest and congratulation that so dis- 
tinguished a throat specialist as Dr. Holbrook Curtis has 
taken the trouble to give teachers the result of his investi- 
gations into certain phases of wrong vocal methods, and if 
on minor points we accept his opinions with modifications, 
we are none the less grateful to him for giving the weight 
of his name to a much needed protest. 

Mrs. Emit Beunke. 
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Berlin Notes. 


BERLIN, October 16, 1894. 
HE concert season is now flourishing, three 
or four being held every evening. A young pianist, 


Margarethe Enssert, about whom you have had news from | 


Mr. Floersheim, gave a concert at the Singakademie Octo- 
ber 12. She was assisted by Fritz Struss, violinist, and 
Hugo Dechert, 'cellist. The first number on the program 
was a Martucci trio in E flat major, op. 62. It was uninter- 
esting and much toolong, occupying fully three-quarters of 
an hour. The young pianist evidently had studied her part 
conscientiously, and she was ably assisted by Messrs. 
Struss and Dechert, both members of the Royal Orchestra 
and fine artists. Mr. Struss is one of the concertmasters of 
the orchestra, which, as far as the strings are concerned at 
least, has no equal in all the world. Mr. Dechert is also 
‘cellist of the Halir Quartet, and is an admirable ensemble 
player. Instyle he reminds one forcibly of Hugo Becker, 
the eminent 'cello virtuoso of Frankfort. 


Miss Enssert chose for her solo numbers the prelude and | 
variations from the D minor suite by Handel ; the sonata, | 


op. 101, by Beethoven: three numbers of d’Albert’s piano 
pieces, op. 5; three Liszt numbers ; Chopin’s F minor fan- 
tasia, and the Schubert-Taussig military march. It is not 
necessary to speak at length of her interpretation of the 
various numbers. She has many good qualities, but is far 
from being a great pianist. 
ture seems to be greatly lacking in development. 


nissimo or fortissimo the whole evening. 
lacked character, and hence made no deep impression. 
She is young, ambitious, talented and evidently industrious. 
and can improve. 

The most enjoyable number on the program and the one 
that called forth most applause was the adagio from 
Spohr’s ninth violin concerto. This beautiful and noble 
tone poem was faultlessly performed by Mr. Struss, who 


has obviously studied Spohr faithfully, for he entered into 


the spirit of the composition, which is not easy, as Spohr's 
is a peculiar style and one that requires close study. He | 
played the staccati all down bow, which greatly interested 
me. I never heard anyone play these staccato passages 
that way before. A good up bow staccato, as required in | 
Spohr’s concertos (a very different matter from the staccato 
of the French school, asin Vieuxtemps), is very rare nowa- | 
days ; but played with the down bow it is fully three times 
as difficult. In fact, it is so hard that it is not worth while 
to spend the immense amount of time and labor on it nec- | 
essary to a high degree of development now that so many 
other demands are made on the virtuoso, and that this 
style of staccato seldom occurs in modern compositions, | 
Nevertheless it was very interesting to hear a man who | 
could doit. Struss has, moreover, an excellent tone and a 
thorough command of his instrument, but there is a quality | 
to his playing that savors a little too much of the orchestra. 
Daily orchestra work, even of the highest grade, is not | 
conducive to that which is highest and best in solo playing. | 


* *# 


The next evening the first concert of the season of the 
Joachim Quartet was given in the same hall. This was | 
the first time I had heard this celebrated organization, and | 
also the first time that I had seen the Singakademie well 
filled. The hall was crowded, notwithstanding that | 
Humperdinck’s charming and much heralded ‘‘ Haensel | 
and Gretel” was being performed the same evening for | 
the first time at the opera. Thé members of the quartet 
are the same as last year, consisting of Joachim, Kruse, 
Wirth and Hausmann. Their playing was superb through- 
out. Their first number was Haydn's C major quartet, the | 
well-known one with variations on the ‘‘ Austrian National | 
Hymn,” which was performed as I had never heard it. It | 
carried me into the seventh heaven of ecstasy to hear these | 
four great artists play this simple, beautiful theme with | 
variations. Aspiring young violinists, who spend seven 
and eight hours daily on left-hand technic alone, should | 
hear Joachim draw out the tones in playing this melody. 
They would then realize that tone production is an impor- | 
tant part of violin playing ; and, after studying years 
trying to acquire this Joachim-like tone, they would come 
to the conclusion that the right arm plays a part in violin 
playing not one whit easier or less important than the 
work the left hand does. 

The second number was Mozart’s G major quartet, which 
was also well performed, Of the four movements the 
‘*‘ Andante Cantabile” was most applauded. 

The final number was the great Beethoven E minor quar- 
tet, op. 59, No, 2. This I did not hear as I was obliged to 
leave for Bechstein Hall, where I arrived intime to heara 
few numbers of a very interesting concert given by Miss 
Irene Pevny, assisted by Mr. Georg Liebling, brother of 
the eminent Chicago pianist, Emil Liebling. Mr. Liebling 
when I arrived was playing his last solo, Liszt’s ‘‘ La 
Campanella,” which received a hearty encore. I heard 
Miss Pevny in three songs* Moszkowski's ‘‘ Schlaflied,” 
‘* Die Bekehrte,” by Stange, and ‘‘ Der Vogel im Walde,” 
by W. Taubert. Of course one cannot judge a singer's 


merits after hearing only three short songs; nevertheless 
I observed that Miss Pevny has a lyric soprano voice of 





The emotional side of her na- | 
She did | 
excellent finger work, but did not bring out a real pia- | 
Her® playing | 


| His address 
| Weimar. 


| great power and brilliancy. She has an excellent technic, 
| as shown in the coloratura passages in the Taubert song. 

Her high notes were charming. Her voice has the genu- 
ine stage ring and is, I think, even better adapted to opera 
| than concert. It was at times rather too loud for Bechstein 
Hall. She was heartily applauded and encored. I was 
sorry not to have heard more of the interesting numbers 
on theprogram. Miss Pevny sang songs by Mozart, Beet- 


a new song by the assisting artist, Mr. Liebling, en- 
titled ‘‘ Most Beautiful Maiden of Seville.” Mr. Liebling 
| contributed numbers by Chopin, Schumann, Moszkowski, 
Liszt and a composition of his owncalled ‘* Dammer- 
stunde,” op. 9. The hall was well filled. 


* nee & 


Eugen d’Albert has contributed to the “Zukunft” of 
October 6 a short article entitled ‘‘ Eine Lebensskizze,” 
which contains interesting information on various subjects 
of musical importance. The writer’s interest is now 
centred on composition, which he thinks should be the 
eventual goal of every musician, however difficult to attain. 
He discloses interesting facts in regard to the difficulties 
in the way of first performances of operatic works on the 
| German stage. His opinion, based on his own experience, 
is that the way of the young opera composer of serious 
intentions is a thorny one, unless he has powerful influence 
with the theatre intendants and a long purse. 
that there is hardly a stage, with perhaps one exception, 
on which a new work is performed on the strength of its 
merit alone. He also touches on the modern Italian school 
and upon the anti-Wagner-Brahms parties. The article is 
| well worth reading. 


x * * * 


In answer to many inquiries as to whether large size 
photographs of Liszt at different ages, as seen in the article 
| on the Liszt Museum in the European edition of THz Mv- 

sIcAL Courier, are to be had at Weimar, I take the oppor- 


| tunity of stating here that I am no longer at Weimar, and 


that the desired photographs do not exist, much to my re- | 


gret. The Liszt Museum is the personal property of the 
Grand Duke of Weimar, who, I understand, is to have a 
complete illustrated work published on it at no distant day. 
| He has been saving many rare portraits of Liszt for this 
purpose, and has not allowed anyone to photograph them. 
It was only through a personal friend, who has great influ- 
ence with both the Grand Duke and Dr. Gille, the director 
of the Museum, that I obtained permission to have them 
copied. Neither do photographs exist of the music room, 
nor of Liszt's birthplace, which painting has but recently 
come into the possession of the museum. The only photo- 
graphs of Liszt on sale at the museum were taken during 
the last years of his life, with the exception of two or three 
of the less rare of his earlier portraits. However, if any 
of the inquirers should wish original drawings, of whatever 
size, of the portaits or other illustrations in the museum 
article, I have no doubt that the talented young American 
artist who illustrated it would do the work if requested. 
is Walter Rouland, Amalien Strasse 11, 


The young piano enthusiasts, who find the mere descrip- 
tion of the home of Liszt so interesting, will be surprised 
to learn that there are at Weimar country men and women 
of ours who have lived there many years and have passed 
the museum hundreds of times without ever having once 
set foot inside of it, and these are musicallp inclined people, 
too. I have known young pianists who have studied in 
Weimar several years without once visiting this interest- | 
ing home of the greatest pianist thateverlived. The same | 





Since 





hoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Grieg, Massenet and | 


He states | 


| clamation. 


| was a foregone conclusion. 
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is true of the Goethe museum. There are educated people, 
| long years resident at Weimar, who have no idea of the 
| wonderful collection in this, the most interesting of all 
|the houses in that classical old town, the house in which 
‘* Faust” was written. 

I would advise the Liszt enthusiasts to read the master’s 
life by Fraulein L. Ramann. It is in two volumes and has 
but recently been finished. It is the most complete, the 
most authentic and by far the most interesting biography 
of Liszt that hasever been written. The writer, during 
many years an intimate friend of Liszt, has obtained her 
material from the most reliable sources ; she has a pleasing 
and interesting style and unbounded enthusiasm for her 
hero—she is, perhaps, a little too enthusiastic for some— 
and his attainments. The work exists as yet, I believe, 
only in the German language. The Liszt letters now be- 
ing published in THe Musica Courter must prove very in- 
teresting to all who have not already read La. Mara’s col- 
lection. 

Dr. Gille, of Jena, has a large number of Liszt letters 
that have never been published—he claims there are 1,000 
—written during a period covering many years. Of these 
he i§ soon to have 600 published ; the other 400 he considers 
of too private a nature for publication. In closing, I would 
like to express my thanks for the many kind words and 
compliments. I had no idea that the article would arouse 
so much enthusiasm. It is very gratifying to know that 
my efforts to give the readers of THE MusicaL Courier a 
picture of the home of the great Liszt were so appreciated. 
I think a full share of the praise and honor is due to Mr. 
Rouland. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 


Echoes of the Strauss Jubilee. 
VIENNA OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
October 25, 1894. ‘ 

DOUBT if in the annals of the werld’s his- 

tory anyone has ever enjoyed the triumphs, the ora- 
tions, the love and admiration, which the whole universe 
has united in extending to Vienna's son, Johann Strauss, 
the composer, director and man. The golden anniversary 
of Strauss’ marriage to the lovely muse of melody! Im- 
possible, one involuntarily says, and ’tis but a natural ex- 
With his black hair, straight, elastic figure 
and sprightly carriage, genial manners and the fire of 
genius burning in his eyes, who would accuse him of 
seventy years? He certainly has danced through life to 
the accompaniment of his own waltzes. Time has dealt 
gently with this favored child of fortune, and if but a hun- 
dredth part of the hopes and good wishes be fulfilled, 
which have been uttered for the prolongation of a life so 
rich in its benefit to mankind, then Johann Strauss the 
father, Johann Strauss the son, yet will be with us many 
years. 

Twenty years ago, Theatre an der Wien was the scene of 
Strauss’s first operatic production and triumph, so it seemed 
but fitting that the first evening of celebration be dedicated 
to the production of his new opera, ‘‘Jabula” or ‘* Das 
Apfel Fest” in the same house. The theatre was crowded, 
naturally, from pillar to post, while the square about was 
occupied by an eager, surging crowd, expectant of a glimpse 
of the composer as he entered. The very atmosphere was 
pregnant of wild enthusiasm, and the success of the operette 
The music at first is somewhat 
too quiet, too serious, and there was an air of constraint 
visible on the audience, but soon the Strauss muse re- 
The action became more animated and the lis- 
The second and 
o thethird 


turned. 
teners were carried away as by storm. 
third acts are particularly happy, the overture t 
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being bewilderingly fascinating, dainty, tender and melo- 


dious. After prolonged uproar, it was repeated. 

No more charming work has Strauss written. In tone 
and coloring it reminds one of the ‘‘Gypsy Baron.” The 
text is not particularly clever or original, but Jabula’s 
people live and sing to the tune of the dance king’s 
marches, polkas and valses, and the air is filled with fire 


| 
| 
| 
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It was ies under the direction of the 
composer by the Conservatory orchestra, composed of 
twenty-five students of string instruments. The addresses 
followed the intendant at the opera, Baron Bezecny, made 
the opening speech, and was most happy in his effort. 


hgbted everyone. 


The mayor, the president of the Concordia, Mr. Winter- | 
| the masters said so, therefore speak with knowledge. 


nitz, a representative of the Vienna Song Society and of 
the Philharmonic Society followed. 
for Strauss, who, despite the unlimited flattery and adula- 


| tion which all his life has been laid at his feet, is very 


| it, it is enough so,” 


piquant song, so what more could the heart desire? 
Much of the dramatic success of the evening was due to | 
that clever comedian, Gerardi, although Frau Pohlner, 
frau Biedermann and Messrs. Streitmann, Felix and 
Josephi deserve much credit for their excellent work. The 
most striking feature of the evening was a couplet intro- 
duced by Gerardi in honor of the occasion, and certain it is 
that no couplet ever produced a more tremendous effect. 
The scene was interrupted, and, moved by one impulse, 
the élite audience rose up and, amid frantic waving of hats 


and flutterings of handkerchiefs, Strauss was brought to 


1e front; it seemed as if the people never would cease 
and hurrahs ‘Jabula” was a colossal 


bravos 
overture to 

Saturday evening in the Royal Opera House was pre- 
‘Rund um Wien.” It had been ar- 
music, costumes, 


their 
an equally colossal feast. 
sented the new ballet, 


ranged especially to do Strauss honor ; 
es and scenery were new, original and beautiful, and 
When, in 
amid artistic grouping of the dancers and ex- 


an immense floral 


daanc 
a repetition will be often demanded this season. 
the first act, 
juisite scenic effects, the centre rose of 
wreath unfolded its petals and disclosed an excellent por- 
trait of the master, the ovations of the previous evening were 
repeated, and pale, but happy, the féted man was dragged 
and fairly carried onto 


from a secluded corner of his box 


So, through the entire performance these out- 


modest and retiring. While bearing his honors gracefully, 
he was overwhelmed by the tributes paid him, and the 
sincerity and simplicity with which he interrupted the 
speech, and exclaimed: ‘It is too much, I do not deserve 
was grand, for he meant it, as histrem- 
bling voice and agitated countenance indicated. The speaker 


| then resumed, and was followed by representatives of the 


the stage 
bursts of affection and esteem were continued. 

The next morning in the large music verein saal 
was assembled the most distinguished public gather- | 


ng I have yet seen here. In the boxes were Brahms, 
Hanslick, Schratt, Sonnenthal, Materna, Beeth, Ja- 
nuschofsky, Van Dyck, Lucca—in short, all the shining 


lights of Vienna's artistic circle. ‘The large stage was occu- 
pied by the Philharmonic orchestra, and that fine institu- 
the direction of Kremser, is called the 


written by Alfred 


nder 


Verein. 


tion which, 1 


Minne The prologue, 


gesang 


Freiherr von Berger, was read by the author's wife, Stella 
Hohenfels, one of Vienna's most beloved actresses ; and 
the touching allusions to the Walzer Konig were each and 
all warmly applauded. The ‘‘ Fledermaus” overture was 


exquisitely given than by the Phil- 
‘ Wine, 
chérus and orchestra, set 


more perfectly, 


orchestra under the leadership of Fuchs. 


never 
harmonic 
Wife and 
every head nodding, every heart beating ; 


Song,” arranged for 


the words were 


as 


music, while the ballet music from ‘' Pazman,” 


irection of Wilhelm Jahn, 


f the 
Ol Lii¢ 


transported all into 


Music Verein and Conservatory and the Press Association. 
Mr. Aronson then took the floor, and his speech, which 
was printed in the last issue of THe MusicaL Courier, was 
followed with the greatest interest and attention. 

The furore created when the wreath was presented was 
immense. Strauss fairly rung the hands of his friend, 
Aronson, and all crowded about to admire the most beauti- 
ful gift of the jubilee. It was the most eloquent tribute 
paid him, and Strauss testified his appreciation by suggest- 
ing that it alone adorn the banquet table in the evening, 
and that during the week it be exhibited on the Ring. 

It amused me very much to see the reverent manner with 
which everyone regarded the man who had traveled all the 
way from New York in order to be present at the celebra- 
tion. 

‘* Have you seen the wreath ? 
‘Of course,” he retorted. ‘‘ Pretty fine, 
so?” I continued in a mock modest fashion. 
here, but who expects anything else from you Americans! 
was the answer. 

Strauss’ house is like a jewel casket, the most bewilder- 
ing and precious things greeting one from every nook and 
corner, while telegrams and letters have accumulated by 
the thousands from Bohemia, England, Bavaria, Germany, 
Russia, America, France, Italy, Poland, &c. One tele- 
gram, yards long, contained the well wishes of a musical 
society in Prague, with the names of the 2,000 members. 
The mayor of Isch! in offering the congratulations of his 
people stated that at a special meeting of the city’s council 
a movement had been adopted that the favorite thorough- 
fare of the master had been christened the ‘* Johann 
Strauss Promenade” and a marble slab erected to chroni- 


" I said to Alfred Griinfeld. 
don’t you think 
‘* Finest thing 


| cle the fact. 


spontaneous and inspiriting as the rhyme and rhythm | 


Alfred Griinfeld outdid himself in a concert paraphrase | 


motives and an arrangement of the 
Griinfeld is much beloved by the Vien- 


from Strauss’ waltz 
Persian March.” 
nese, in fact, he is the only man whocan yearly fill the large 

The *‘ Blue Danube” waltz for chorus 

and acted like wildfire on the and 

Strauss, who during the concert had given all honors to 


mu verein hall. 


Sik 
orchestra hearers, 
the performers, was obliged to appear and respond to in- 
Above the stage and surrounded by 
rested an of Strauss, 
Tilgner. Inthe afternoon a second concert was given by 
the Strauss orchestra under the direction of the fascinating 


numerable recalls 


palms immense bust the work 


Eduard. A ga 
vear 1844 to 1894 electrified the audience and honors were 
shared by the brothers. 

The reception Monday morning was the event of the 
week. The beautiful home of the master was an immense 
bower of loveliness, and what an assemblage graced the 
the greatest rep- 
were 


talent, genius and brain 
resentatives of literature, 
gathered together to pay homage to the nineteenth cen- 
There they were—Brahms, 
Jahn, Richter, Briill, Renard, Griinfeld, 
Goldmark, Goldschmidt, Kremser, Fux, Tilgner, 
Count Kinsky, Lucca, Dr. Griihl, Bésen- 
Sonnenthal, Schliesmann, Mayor Koch of Ischl, 
of Vienna, Kolbeck and others whose names 
Nor were any lesser lights present, even 


scene! Such 
music, art and culture 
tury’s most beloved musician. 
Hanslich, Fuchs, 
Gericke 
Baron Bezecny, 
dorfer, 
Mayor Grihl 
now escape me. 
the intimate friends of the family being debarred. 
rooms were filled with rare and costly presents, while the 
stairways, with every nook and corner, were filled with 
aurel wreaths and floral offerings. 

There were present only four Americans, Mr. Rudolph 
Aronson, the bearer of the silver wreath. Mr. Glentworth, 
the ‘* Herald,” Miss Harriett Cady and myself. I ex- 
tended to the master the most cordial and heartfelt con- 
gratulations of Tue Musicat Courter and it did my heart 
good to hear the cordial manner with which he thanked 
me and expressed his great love for the Americans, his 
happiness in having been among them and his great ad- 
miration for them as a nation. 

Robert Fuchs had written and dedicated to Strauss a 
a most charming and dainty composition, 
which de- 


of 


serenade suite, 
with motives taken from the ‘* Fledermaus,” 


arland of interwoven compositions from the | 


of | 


Aronson's ‘‘ Jubilee Waltz” formed part of the musical 
diet at the banquet, and while calling on me he was kind 
enough to run it through. Strauss as director will probably 
be seen for the last time on the 28th of this month, when 
will be givenin the Royal Opera House 
LILLIAN APEL. 


his ‘‘ Fledermaus’ 
by grand opera singers. 








Piano Touch. 
HE subject of piano touch and technic which 
has stirred so many teachers and interested parties to di- 
late so much upon of late, through the medium of Tux Musi- 
cAL Courier and other papers, would seem to appear as a 


new, unheard of subject! Having given a good many years 


| to its study under various distinguished masters, of diver- 


The 





gent schools or methods, and carefully watched the effects 
of these methods on noted artists and pupils, causes me to 
wonder why there should be more than one opinion on the 
Touch is of various kinds, which all educated 
pianists readily admit. There is the hard, dead, unyield- 
ing touch which comes from the shoulders, arms and 
hands, when all the muscles are taut and rigid, produced 
by skilled as well as unskilled players. There are well- 
known methods, now in general use, having power and 
noise in view as their chief object for recommendation. 
If anyone will take the trouble to drop a pound weight 
of iron on the keys of a piano, they will be convinced there 
is no good musical effect resulting from the concussion. 
Yet there are many distinguished masters who teach their 
pupils to strike octaves and chords with a stiff arm, right 
from the shoulders. The result cannot be otherwise than 
unmusical, unpleasant. Perhaps there may be some who 
naturally possess hard, stiff muscles, and cannot play in 
any other manner, even if they possess acute ears and are 
keenly sensitive to the sweeter charms of music; yet, we 
honestly believe, there is no person but what can ameli- 
orate and improve a hard, rigid touch by a proper course 
of study. 

The so-called Plaidy method was one calculated to pro- 
duce brilliant performers, but pain on ears, nerves and 
soul and quick consumption tothe pianos. The so-called 
Wiek method was a more musical one (copied from the 
old French school), in that the fingers could not be raised 
so high, consequently could not produce so hard or unelas- 
tic blow. This method consists in depressing the knuckles 
so that the fleshy part underneath them will rest onthe keys, 
while the fingers can only be raised to the height of thetop 
of the black keys. It will readily be seen that this method 


matter. 


But it was too much | 





could not possibly result in unpleasant effects on the ear or 
tothe music. The Plaidy method consists in holding the 
wrist lower than the keys, raising the fingers as high as 
possible and letting them fall onthe keys with tremendous 
force—with sledge hammer effect as a natural conse- 
quence. lIonce mastered both the above methods, at least 

There is another method which is quite in vogue at the 
present time, but it seems to me no better than either of 
the above named. It has so many uncalled for, unneces- 
sary motions or antics that it really is ridiculous. It per- 
mits of doubling up the fists, curling the fingers up after 
striking each octave, pressing down the keys after they 
have been struck, sliding the fingers back and forth, bob- 
bing the head, twisting the elbows, swaying the body and 
looking around knowingly, mentally asking how beautiful 
I make it ; as if al] or any of these ridiculous things added 
anything to the tone color or true beauty of the music! On 
the other hand, doesn’t it positively detract from a good 
performance ? 

It is really necessary for everyone desiring to become a 
good pianist to have some fixed positions for hand and 
fingers, but they should be perfectly natural, simple, easy. 

As no two hands are alike when resting over a keyboard, 
no good teacher should attempt to interfere with nature in 
trying to make them so, but allow them to remain natural, 
for only by this means can the best results be obtained. 
The hands must always remain quiet during the practice of 
all finger exercises, scales and arpegios, moving only the 
fingers, and they directly from the knuckles, which is the 
fulcrum or axis. Perfect freedom can be attained for the 
fingers, without serious effort, if care is used in their ac- 
tion and development. The hands, in wrist action, should 
never come down with great force, but with elasticity and 
lightness. The body and arm should be natural and quiet. 
While it is sometimes necessary to use the forearm in 
striking chords it ought to be resorted to very sparingly. 

No two artists play exactly alike, any more than two 
persons look alike, yet a large majority of them play from 
the same technical standpoint, but differ in interpretation 
respecting color, touch and general movements, according 
to their education, physical nature and musical sensitive- 
ness. A stiffset, austere person can never play in any 
other than a stiff, cold, austere manner. On the other 
hand, cultured, easy, graceful, sensitive persons can 
play and produce a melodious, singing, soulful quality or 
singing effect, provided they have faithfully practiced 
technical studies in Czerny’s and Liszt's method, which 
means naturalness and freedom in all movements of body, 
arms and fingers. If one does not want to be stiff and 
cold the less one has to do with machinery the better. 


| A little is good in certain cases, but much is decidedly bad. 


| contrary. 





The action, hammers and pedals have something to do 
with the tone of a piano, but flexible fingers, wrists, grace- 
ful body, sensitiveness and a soul are absolutely necessary 
to make a beautiful tone, no matter what is said to the 
James M. Tracy. 





Wilhelmj in London.—Prof. August Wilhelm} has 
moved to London to teach at the Guildhall School of Music. 
Johannes Wolff and the pianist Schénberger are alsomem- 
bers of the faculty. 


Patti Bags an Eagle.—John Williams, a tin worker 
in Wales, has long been known locally as the ‘‘ Eagle of 
Afon” because of his fine voice. Patti, having heard of 
him, had him sing for her, and was so delighted with his 
voice that she engaged him to sing at Albert Hall, in 
London, at her concert there next month. 


Geneva.—The subscription concerts at Geneva will 
begin November 10. In these concerts will be heard 
Halir, Sauret and Gregorowitsch, violinists ; Rosenthal, 
Bloomfield-Zeissler and Klotilde Kleeberg, pianists ; the 
celebrated singer, Schréder-Hanfstangel, and the Frank- 
fort Vocal Quartet. The French composer, Vincent d’Indy, 
will direct personally some of his works. 


Paris.—Charles Lamoureux has been preparing for his 
winter season of concerts at the Cirque des Champs- 
Elysées, which are to open this month. He has engaged 
Mile. Bréval, of the Opéra; Mme. Materna, from Vienna ; 
Mme. Klafsky, from Hamburg and Munich ; the violinist 
Hugo Heerman, and other celebrated virtuosi. ‘These 
artists will each appear twice in the ten concerts to be 
given the next two months and which constitute the first 
series. 

Death of Colonel Hubsch.—Lieut.-Col. Edward 
A. Hiibsch, inspector general of military music of the 
Roumanian army and formerly musical director of the 
National Theatre at Bucharest, died recently, at the age of 
sixty-three, at Sinaia. He was by birth a Hungarian, and 
studied at the conservatories of Prague and Leipsic, gave 
violin concerts in most all the capitals of the world, and 
finally settled in Bucharest. The Roumanian National 
Hymn is his work, and a collection of Roumanian songs 
has been published by him. During the Turkish war he 
was before Plevna with the musical bands, which he had 
playing during the memorable assault by the combined 
forces of Russia and Roumania. 
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A Short Sketch of the Sonata Form. 


HE name itself of this, musical form, Sonata 
—something played—presents some interesting sug- 
gestions in regard to its character. It is the antithesis of 
the word Cantata—something sung—and thus at once sets 
before us the idea of instrumental and, as we shall see, 
emphatically abstract music, the most purely ideal in char- 
acter of all human means of expression. 





Pure instrumental music dates from probably very 
ancient times. It exists in a crude form, for example, in 
the shepherd's piping ; for he could not at the same time | 
have sung, and probably did not dance. But several of | 
the ancient civilizations (read for instance Mr. Rowbotham’s 
glowing accounts of the Egyptians’ wealth of rich toned | 
harps and flutes and reeds) possessed such a variety of or- | 
chestral means as renders a tolerably elaborate style of in- | 
strumental music highly probable. But our ignorance of | 
the nature of this music is so great that we may well leave | 
it, and passing by a few examples of instrumental copies of | 
vocal polyphony from the twelfth century, may look upon | 
the end of the sixteenth century, the culmination of the 
Renaissance, as the birthday of instrumental music as we 
know it. 

Here we shall find, not the sonata but all the elements 
which go to compose it, inspired with a spirit of independ- 
ence and originality of theeffort hithertounknown. These 
elements may be considered as three ; very different, even 
antagonistic, as we shall see. 

First in age and importance is the grand old school of 
the Netherland contrapuntists, which attained and handed 
down a mastery of polyphony, or the management of 
several parts, which is unsurpassed and the indispensable 
basis of sound writing for alltime. Their music was ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical, but had at this time become so cun- 
ning and abstruse and so little religious in character that 
the Council of Trent was obliged to calla halt. Palestrina 
showed the possibility of writing music which should dis- 
tinctly express the sentiments suggested by the words. 
and thereby inspired a new life into the art. But it is | 
from the secular part song or madrigal which sprang up in | 
this age of revolt from things ecclesiastical that our in- | 
strumental music is most directly derived. 

The second element is found in the little band of dilet- 
tanti who gathered together at Florence in the Bardi Pal- 
ace, and produced those most ambitious, original and 
unheard-of monodies, ‘‘ Dramme per Musica,” and operas, 
where the sentiment was everything and even the most 
elementary learning entirely unimportant. 

And lastly there was the dance, whose influence, once 
admitted, is irresistible. 

Let us now try to discover how much our adventurers 
into unknown regions will find in these elements to guide 
them in the general formal plan of their compositions. 

The contrapuntal element, having been dependent on 
words, indicates nothing very decided in this respect. In | 
writing of the forms of organ music—the nearest probably 
to the ecclesiastical tradition—previous to Bach’s time, Mr. 
Henderson says: ‘‘ The organ forms were uncertain. 
These old masters wrote what they called fantasias, rice- 
rari, capricci, contrapunti, introduzioni and canzoni; but I 
beg you to understand that these were nothing more than 
a lofty kind of descant, a refined contrapuntal elaboration 
of a set theme by means of the various devices invented by 
the great Netherland contrapuntists. A lax kind of fugue 
is the general form of movements characterized by this 
element.” 

The opera suggests the greatest possible 
Abrupt changes of tempo and a dramatic recitative more 
or less melodious are its contribution. Of set aria there is 
nothing, and in these earlier works the simple song or pri- 
mary form atheme, short contrasting portion, and theme, 
again, is curiously absent. 








freedom. 


The dance makes by far the most valuable contributions 
toaclearoutline. It brings in the important binary form. 
Of this we shall find three grades. The first and simplest 
contains two sections of about equal length divided bya 
double bar and repeat. Thesections correspond either by 
a similarity or contrast of their beginnings and endings. 
The second grade enlarges the second section by adding, 
after the portion corresponding to the beginning, a passage 
characterized by freer variation of themes and harmony. 
The close as before corresponds to the ending of the first 
section. The third grade, and here we have the Haydn 
first movement, introduces this freer development passage 
immediately after the double bar, and then closes with the 
part corresponding to the first half entire. Almost all the 
movementsof a suite were in this form, and in our times its 
comprehensive outlines embrace both the first movement 
of asonata and the little minuet ; often the scherzo, and 
sometimes the slow movement and finale. A series of 
dances or suite added the very important feature of a di- 
vision into several contrasting movements, but we shall be 
better able to follow the sonata undisturbed if we remark 
here that although there is considerable conflict and con- 
fusion between the sonata and the suite until after the time 
of Bach and Hindel, the distinction between them was al- 
ways felt. The suite was a series of short, contrasted 
pieces, each distinguished by one marked rhythm and 








| for violin solo, are generally in four movements. 


fluence is predominant. 


character. The sonata was from the first more complex 
and ideal in style. The early writers possessed as clearly 
as Brahms the idea of abstract music and felt that the son- 
ata was its most fitting form. There is more ambiguity in 
the use of the names than in the character of the music, 
and, for example, in Bach’s six sonatas (so called) for violin 
solo one can point to three and say, these are sonatas, and 
to the otherthree and say, these are suites. 

And now, before taking up a rapid review of the develop- 
ment of our subject, after having claimed for the early 
writers the possession of these important forms, we must 
limit our admiration of their equipment by noticing the 
lack of two elements which are almost indispensable to our 
ideas of form. I mean of what Dr. Parry calls the varia- 
tion of harmonic bases, on the one hand—for example, the 
putting the last half of the first section in a new but 
related key—and the lack of distinction of subjects—the 
use of two distinct themes at different times in one move- 
ment—on the other. An intuitive feeling partially atones 
for the lack of harmonic variation in the short movements, 
but in them only ; while, as we shall see, a real distinction 
of subjects is entirely contrary to the contrapuntal influence 
especially dominant in the long movements, where such 
distinction is most called for. 

The first sonatas were a free kind of fugue in one move- 
ment. Perhaps the earliest known example is one by 
Turini, published in 1624. But the other influences were 
not slow in asserting themselves. Sonatas in several 
movements were eagerly cultivated, and so rapid a 
growth was made through the many experiments that we 
find published in 1681 a finely developed example for the 
violin in five movements by the German, H. J. F. Biber. 
The first movement is an introductory largo, contrapuntal 
in character ; the second a passacaglia, a string of varia- 
tions ; the third a rhapsodical movement of interspersed 
poco lento, presto and lento leading to the fourth, a gavot, 
and the latest movement, which is also rhapsodical, con- 


| sisting of first a dramatic recitative (adagio), then an alle- 


gro agitato, then a gigue and a dramatic adagiocoda. In 
this work, which indicates a high development of violin 
playing, we see very clearly the influence of the contra- 
puntal style, the opera and the dance. 

Three years later than Biber was born Corelli, who ex- 
ercised an influence on musical history altogether out of 
proportion to the strength and originality of his genius, 
which were very small. This influence may be attributed 
to the skill with which he wrote for the violin and to the 
excellent school of violinists developed by him, as also to 
the flowing, pleasing character of his works, to which they 
owed in large measure the popularity which made an estab- 
lished type of them, afterward to be adopted by Bach and 
Hindel. His sonatas, of which he wrote twenty-four 
sonate da chiesa, twenty-four sonate dacamera and twelve 
The first 
is slow and massive ; the second, in the church sonata, a free 
fugue, in the chamber sonata a flowing allamande o cor- 
rente ; the third again slow and possessing a more indi- 
vidual and expressive character, in the chamber sonata 
sometimes a sarabande. The last movement, in both 
church and chamber sonata, is lively and jolly, but the dis- 
tinguishing name gigue is only given to the latter. In 
general the church sonata is more distinctly different from 
the suite and more purely abstract in character than its 
companion. 

The plan of Corelli's movements where he had not the 
dance to guide him is often vague. The contrapuntal in- 
What that means, even when be- 
ginning to give way a little, we shall see when we come to 
look at the examples of Bach. But its chief characteristic 
may be defined here as the continuous repeating in various 
relations of a single subject accompanied by its counter- 
subject in several equally important and independent 
parts. There are broad divisions suggesting the use of 
a contrasting key, and to come to a pause and introduce 
an entirely new subject would be to utterly change the 
style of the movement. The striking emphasis of any 
one part was not yet felt to be a want, but in Corelli's long 
movements we do find traces of what may become a clear 
formal outline. In even the most monotonous movements 
there are two points distinguished from all the rest, the 
beginning and the end, and if we make a correspondence 
between the beginnings and the endings of the two sec- 
tions of a movement we have applied to the long contra 
puntal movement the same binary form with which the 
dance had made us familiar in the simple minuet and sara- 
bande. This formal scheme was developed by Corelli’s 
successors, Tartini, Vivaldi, &c., and, as we saw in our out- 
line, enlarged by the addition of a passage of free variation 
of harmony and melody. At the same time the feeling for 
variation of harmonic bases, the balance of sections in dif- 
ferent keys, grew wonderfully. The second part of the 
first section was put in the dominant or other related key, 
and the last half of the second section returned to the tonic. 
The outline of these violin sonatas differs from ours in 
generally commencing the second section with the passage 
corresponding to the beginning and then adding the devel- 
opment portion, instead of placing this first and then re- 
capitulating the part corresponding to the first section 
entire. It is interesting to note that these approaches to 











our first movements occur generally in the last movements, 
the first remaining more strictly fugal. 
The superb sonatas of J. S. Bach are the culmination of 


this school. As we remarked above, the name is some- 
times loosely applied te suites as well, but the distinction 
is always clear. The six for piano and violin for example 
are true sonatas. His first movement is the broad prelude, 
characterized by full chorus connected by rapid runs, 
sometimes divided by double bars. The ailegro is contra- 
puntal in style, sometimes a strict fugue; but in the 
Sonatas I. and II. of this set exhibits a clear and satisfac- 
tory primary (or song) form, as regards outline, not sub- 
ject matter, of course. First, a section containing the en- 
trance of the parts, as in a fugue, with a little development 
closing in the tonic, then a longer section of free working 
out, generally centering in modulation around a related 
key, and returning in No. II. in A through a splendid pas- 
sage on a pedal point twenty bars long to the original key, 
an exact repetition of the first section. Of the next move- 
ment Dr. Parry (to whose excellent essays in Grove’s Mu- 
sical Dictionary on Sonata and Form I hasten to acknowl- 
edge my great indebtedness) writes: ‘‘In most of the 
sonatas for violin and clavier the slow movement isatower 
of strength, and strikes a point of rich and complex emo- 
tional expression which music reached for the first time in 
Bach’s imagination. His favorite way of formulating such 
a movement was to develop the whole accompaniment con- 
sistently upon a concise and strongly marked figure, which 
by repetition in different conditions formed a bond through- 
out the whole ; and on this he built a passionate kind of 
recitative, a free and unconstrained outpouring of the 
deepest and noblest instrumental song. This was a sort 
of apotheosis of that form of rhapsody which has been no- 
ticed in the early sonatas, such as Biber’s and Kuhnau’s, 
and was occasionally attempted by the Italians. The six 
sonatas present diversities of types, all of the loftiest 
order, some of them combining with unfailing expressive- 
ness perfect specimens of old forms of contrapuntal inge- 
nuity. Of this the second movement of the second sonata 
is a perfect example. It appears to be a pathetic colloquy 
between the violin and thetreble of the clavier part,to which 
the bass keeps up the constant motion of staccato semiqua- 
vers; the colloquy at the same time is in strict canon 
throughout, and as a specimen of that time-honored form 
is almost unrivaled. The last movement is lively, some- 
times a gigue, as with Corelli, but often a little contrapun- 
tal-whirlwind divided in the middle by double bars, and 
approaching more nearly than the other movements to our 
first movement, as nearly as a composition can which has 
nothing resembling our principal theme, modulating epi- 
sode and second theme, but weaves from its one subject, 
ever accompanied by and accompanying its hardly dis- 
tinguishable counter-subject, the continuous thread of its 
movement, of which the most salient feature is the little 
formula of the closing cadence. 

With Bach the old violin sonata abruptly ends. The 
future development was along new lines, not in keeping 
with it. Although the popular literature of Europe had 
from the time of Dante been intrusted to the vulgar 
tongues, the scientists and philosophers still wrote their 
weighty books in Latin. So with these musicians. Their 
important works were contrapuntal; it is as though they, 
too, wrote Latin. 

But there was born down in Naples, just two years before 
Bach, Domenico Scarlatti, a harpsichord player and com- 
poser, in whose absolute freedom from all contrapuntal, 
and indeed any formal constraint, and bold and original 
daring of invention, we find the new influences at their 
best. His brilliant command of effective technical re- 
sources of his instrument, and his delight in his perfect 
freedom make his works very charming. He follows his 
inspiration unimpeded, taking up one subject and repeating 
it again and again, to use Dr. Parry’s graphic phrase, ‘‘ like 
an orator addressing a mob,” until another takes his fancy, 
to be treated the same way. 

Scarlatti left no worthy successors, but the piano sonata 
continued to develop and to usurp the place till then occu- 
It must be admitted that a comparison 
is not inits favor. The descent from the heights is grad- 
ual and increasing. Music seemed doomed to follow the 
depraved taste of the day to the utmost degree of hollow 
superficiality. But perhaps the perfect freedom from allcon- 
trapuntal restraint and tradition and the transparent clear- 
ness with which Haydn was able to clothe his lovely ideas 
could have been attained in no other way. A list of third- 
rate names is not important here and we shall only point 
to C. P. E. Bach, a younger son of Johann Sebastian, as an 
example of this period. It is as its best type that he is 
prominent. Like Corelli he does not owe his importance 
to the strength or originality of his genuis. He was not re- 
markably gifted, fora Bach. But it is to his popularity as 
a composer and player, owing to his leaning toward a sim- 
ple, melodious and away from a contrapuntal style, that 
his position in musical history is due. We find some ex- 
perimenting with the disposition of the movements. The 
massive introduction of the violin sonata was incompatible 
with the thin tone of the pianos of the day, and sometimes 
the number of movements was still further reduced to two, 
an andante and allegro; but three, allegro, andante and 


pied by the violin. 
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finale, was the usual number. In the movements them- 
selves the development was yet generally placed in the 
middle of the second half, but examples of a modern form 
are not unknown. 

One is chiefly impressed in coming upon the works of 


C. P. E. Bach inthis connection with the fact that here sim- | 


ple tune is everything. It was never so depended upon 
before. It was hardly admitted before. There results not 
a little air of thinness, and at this Berlioz might have been 
laughing when he said in his usual extravagant manner: 
‘‘ There were fanatical melodists to whom every piece of 
music in more than three parts was insupportable. Some 
of them asserted that in the majority of cases the subject 
should be accompanied by the bass only, leaving to the 
hearer the delight of imagining the complimental notes of 
the chords.’ 

Eighteen years after C. P. E. Bach was born, amid a gen- 
eral dearth of great men, Joseph Haydn, whose influence 
on the whole succeeding course of instrumental musicis 
almost unrivaled. As with Corelli and C. P. E. Bach, his 
genius is not powerful and commanding. It is, on the 
contrary, not a little limited. But he possessed in no ordi- 
nary degree just those qualities—a sure sense of propor- 
tion and clearness of form and an inexhaustible flow of 
melody, which were required in finally establishing a form 
so comprehensive and elastic that no radical changes have 
been demanded by the most thoroughly modern ideas. He 
ht the one necessary improvement to the form by 
1g his movements upon two distinct themes, and es- 
tablishing the development portion immediately after the 
His first in a full three or four 
movement sonata is lively. It 
of asimple, decided character, then follows a short modu- 





movement 
commences with a theme 


double bar. 


lating link episode introducing in the dominant, or closely 
related key, a distinct second subject, generally of a 
gentlercharacter, which is followed by an interlude and the 
double bar and repeat. 
commences immediately is a free fantasie on some or all of 
the ideas contained in the first half to which it is frequently 


equal in length and superior in individuality. It is un- 


limited as to subject matter, range of key and length. It | 
leads of course to the recapitulation of the first section, | 


which in Haydn is very strict, often differing only so much 
in the modulating link episode as is needed to bring the 
second subject into the original key instead of the domi- 
nant. There is sometimes added a short coda, but if the 
cadence closing the first part is sufficiently developed it is 


generally allowed to have the last word. 


rhe second is a slow movement, sometimes in a con- 
densed, binary form, but often in a simple primary (or 
song) form, which, though of considerable antiquity, has 
hardly made an appearance here before. It consists, 


speaking broadly, of a well developed air followed by a 


contrasting subject in a different key, and return of the 


first theme. This movement may also bean air, with vari- 


ations. Because of the thin tone of the piano, so ill 
adapted to broad caatabile effects, the slow movements of 
this period are the least satisfying, but the piano works of 
Haydn and Mozart are not their importance, and inthe same 
form as applied to the orchestra and various combinations 
of wind and string instruments—the symphony and quartet 
—where their activity chiefly lies, these movements are 


among the most beautiful and effective. In a complete 
sonata on a large scale there follows a minuet (introduced 
into the sonata by Galuppi) with itstrio. The last move- 
is sometimes like the first, and sometimesa set of 


in the rondo form. This is an 


ment n 
variations, but 
enlargement of the primary form, and is characterized by 
tnree or four appearances of the principal subject with 
intervening episodes of more or less melodic importance. 
Although it now makes its first appearance here, it is one of 
the oldest forms of composition, and the least changed ; the 
corners have been polished off alittle, but the outline 
almost remains the same from Couperin to Grieg. In 


oftener is 


iwelling 
music, we must not omit to note how the extraordinary 


number of his works and the abundant opportunity offered | 


by the Esterhazy orchestra for judging of their effect give 
him an unerring certainty of form and expression, which 
make him a master and his works classics for all time. 
Although he who was, it has been said, at once Haydn's 
pupil and master, made no important changes in the form 
as it came to him, we can readily understand the spirit of 
breadth and vitality with which he was to infuse it when 
we consider the extraordinary universality of his genius. 
The old ecclesiastic contrapuntists would have found in 
Mozart a formidable rival ; had he lived a few years longer 
into the times of Weber and Schubert, no one can say what 
he might not have done with the ‘' Lied ;” and his operas 
are unsurpassed by anything with which they can be com- 


] 


pared. And his power of combining these various charac- 
His clear- 
The 
episodes still consist largely of technical scale and arpeggio 
passages, and these are what become soonest really ‘‘ old 


ters in one harmonious movement is marvelous. 
ness and tunefulness are as marked as with Haydn. 


fashioned,” owing to our greater development of instru- 
mental means, but the principle is not so transitory but 


that all composers of all times have delighted in just such 


passages 


The development portion which | 


so long upon the formal outlines of Haydn's | 


In regard to his style Mozart says naively: ‘* But why 
my productions take from my hand that peculiar style 
which makes them Mozartish and different from the 
works of other composers is probably owing to the same 
cause which makes my nose so-and-so long, so aquiline, 
and, in short, makes it so Mozartish.” This can hardly be 
| said of any modern composers. They all aim for individ- 
uality, and perhaps there is in contrast in Mozart an ap- 
pearance of impersonality which is unsympathetic to our 
time. But he has his revenge in an air of royal infallibil- 
ity which makes his works masterpieces in a sense in 
which the word could hardly be applied to any modern 
efforts. And all sound musicians will probably agree that 
there results from a thorough acquaintance with Mozart’s 
works a certain right feeling and sound judgment in mu- 
sical matters which those who have not this acquaintance 
can never acquire ; and this while acknowledging that our 
art has progressed on new lines and must continue to 
do so. 

And now we come to the study of the man beyond whom 
Wagner declares absolute music cannot go. Of the 
grandeur and independence of his character and his simple 
uprightness, unchanged by all the trials of physical disease, 
abject poverty, and alternating adulation and contempt, it 
is not necessary here to speak, we must limit our attention 
strictly to his influence on the subject before us. This in- 
fluence is often misunderstood by amateurs. Such a work 
as the Fifth Symphony is looked upon as a kind of French 
Revolution against all the laws of the past; whereas it is to 
the great simplicity aud clearness of form of that bold crea- 
tion that its really revolutionary ideas owe their great effect. 
Sir George Grove has made a suggestive classification of 
Beethoven's innovations under eleven heads which it will 
be interesting to briefly notice here. They are: (1) the 
wide range of keys used in his movements; (2) the treat- 
ment of the episodes are connecting, not separating. Of 
their changed character Dr. Parry well says: ‘‘ The new 
warmth and intensity of the subject necessitates a corre- 
sponding vitality in the subordinate parts. In this manner 
| the idea begins to dictate the form.” (3) The occasional 
| introduction of new matter in the working-out portion and 
the elaboration of the coda; (4) the importance of the in- 
| troduction, which is always an integral part of the work ; 
(5) the creation of the scherzo, though the name appears 
before the thing is entirely new ; (6) the introduction of the 
chorus into orchestral works in the Ninth Symphony 
and the Choral Fantasie; (7) the unique individuality of 

each composition ; (8) the extraordinary care in finishing 
| details, shown both in the very impressive working over 
and over of the themes in the sketch books, and in the un- 
precedented number of nuances employed. (Mozart’s 
| Jupiter Symphony in the passage, twelve bars long, pre- 
ceding the first double bars contains fourteen expression 
marks; Beethoven's First, in the corresponding passage, 
ninety-five bars in length, forty-two.) (9) Is mentioned his 
entirely new, beautiful and indescribable treatment of the 
variation ; (10) the frequent use of fugato passages, and the 
remarkable introduction of the fugue in some of the last 
sonatas and quartets; and (11) the use, moderated by his 











Malerei,” of *‘ program music.” 

The division of Beethoven's works into three periods is 
generally accepted. The discrepancy in style sometimes 
found to exist between the piano sonatas and larger orches- 
tral works of the same period shows, I think, in an inter- 
| esting manner how Beethoven confided his most intimate 
| ideas first to the sonata, thus giving it an importance 
among his works which it had not possessed with Haydn. 
His first sonatas were written when he was twenty-six 
years old,and notyro. They are on the scale of the largest 
contemporary works, and bear the impress of the sturdiest 
independence. The change from the first to the second 
style is merely, we think, the result of a natural develop- 
|ment. Beethoven speaks of the sonatas op. 31 as marking 
this change. The last five sonatas (from op. 101 on) are 
classed by themselves as belonging to the third style. 
They are characterized by the most profound emotional 


| 
| 
| expressiveness, in which the utmost tenderness is very 
| prominent, by great expansion but never eccentricity of 
form ; and by a summing up of all means of expression, 
the freest lyric and dramatic rhapsody and the sturdy vigor 
| of the fugue. 
With Beethoven the sonata reaches its climax. His im- 
| mediate successors could not bend his bow, and, besides, 
a new school of music was to become dominant, the Lyro- 
Romantic. Rubinstein says: ‘‘I consider Beethoven the 
culmination of the second epoch of musical art, and Schu- 
| bert the father of the third ;”’ and his appreciation of Schu- 
| bert’s originality and importance as the creator of the Lied 
| and the short piano piece is very just, if it does not claim 
for him the entire origination of the romantic school, for 
Weber's influence in the movement is surely equally im- 
portant.” 

This style is generally antagonistic to the sonata. It is 
condensed and passionate ; either deeply introspective or 
frankly objective, and its short pieces, rarely developed at 
any length, stand each as an independent whole. But 
from this standpoint there have nevertheless been made 
some interesting and important contributions to our sub- 





own wise dictum, ‘‘ Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindungen als | 


ject. Schubert himself, although essence of his strength 
is considered to preclude success in this direction, has left 
quartets and symphonies which need not perhaps to ac- 
knowledge a superior in any work since Beethoven's, and 
his sonatas are to-day calling forth a continually growing 
popularity. Their very length and inconsequence are called 
by those in sympathy with them divine, and in the lavish 
use of the most exquisitely lovely themes he goes far be- 
yond any but Mozart; both are rich past hoarding. 

There are two contemporary composers of some note 
who under the new influences looked at the sonata from a 
pianist’s point of view: Von Weber, who exercised so 
marked an influence on the times through the opera, pro- 
duced sonatas which his mastery of brilliant piano effects 
and true musical temperament make a pleasing study, al- 
though in no sense great; and Hummel brought also a 
superb management of the piano to the task, but his ideas, 
while not without worth, were not powerful enough to in- 
spire vitality. Chopin, in some respects the most original 
genius since Beethoven, is plainly more in his element in 
his inimitable short pieces, but he has produced a few so- 
natas in which, although the general effect is very different 
from that of the same form in the hands of its great mas- 
ters, there is a consistent and satisfying exposition of ear- 
nest and striking ideas. Mendelssohn's sonatas for the 
organ are interesting as being outside of the course of de- 
velopment of the piano works. They are entirely original 
attempts, but we can only remark here that they present a 
curious wavering between Mendelssohn the student and 
restorer of Bach and the writer of the ‘‘Songs Without 
Words.” 

We find in Schumann perhaps the most thoughtful mind 
and greatest powers of concentration since Beethoven ap- 
plied to the study of the possibilities of the sonata; and 
some of his contributions to our chamber music are among 
the finest we possess—notably the splendid quartet and 
quintet for piano and strings—though always bearing the 
peculiar limitations of his strange personality. Noticeable 
traits of form with him are: a freedom of subjects, allow- 
ing them themselves to modulate ; a maintenance of unity 
by the general prominence of the character.of one sub- 
ject; the occasional absence of a strict recapitulation ; and, 
sometimes, the reappearance of one subject in the several 
movements of a work. 

Schumann's natural successoris Johannes Brahms. The 
words to Joachim, ‘‘ Das ist der der kommen miisste,” 
and the article, ‘‘ New Paths,” in the ‘‘ Zeitschrift,” gave 
him early a unique place among composers, which his 
sterling qualities, his warm imagination, always controlled 
by his power of concentration and his constructive ability, 
and his reverence for and faith in abstract music have 
fully sustained. His only piano sonatas, we believe, are 
those early works which Dr. Parry calls ‘‘ as astounding 
specimens of youthful power and breadth and dignity of 
style as exist in the whole range of the art.” But his compo- 
sitions in the other applications of the form are tolerably 
numerous and very strong. The symphonies especially 
seem to be so stoutly built and of such sound materials as 
to bid fair to live for some time to come. 

But in general it must be said that the sonata is not to 


| modern musicians what it was to the great Viennese; to 





Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. Schubert's ‘' short piece” 
isthe present form of expression. In larger works the 
symphonic poem, a vague, condensed sonata with the 
movements connected and a leading subject recurring 
throughout the whole, offers interesting possibilities. 
Liszt’s B minor sonata is such a work placed upon the key- 
board But yet every prominent living composer has, as it 
were, offered his homage to our form and in every case it 
has called forth his best efforts and given his work a 
dignity anda manner of presentation attainable in perhaps 
no other way. There are not wanting modern instances of 
sonatas possessing a great vitality and charm and convinc- 
ing raison d’étre—Dvordk’s spontaneous and forcible Fifth 
Quartet is an instance—but they arenot many. And, let it 
be remarked in conclusion, our instrumental and technical 
resources are far superior’ to those of our predecessors ; 
our acquaintance with the wealth and variety of our emo- 
tional nature, the true subject of music, has greatly in- 
creased. Noblesse oblige, not less but more strict mastery 
is required of us. In weak or careless hands there is a 
temptation to present worthless or insincere ideas in so 
rich and overpowering a guise that all sound judgment and 
affection are in danger of perversion. The surest remedy 
against this lies in a thorough study of the past, not as a 
limit, but as a foundation. Mavup G. Sew... 








Basel.—‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Postillon de Lonjumeau” and 
‘Der Freischiitz " were the first operas given this season 
in Basel. ‘*Orpheus,”” by Gluck, is promised for later. 
The musical season opened auspiciously. Ten subscrip- 
tion concerts are to be given during the winter. The 
novelties announced are the overtures ‘‘Inder Natur,” by 
Dvorak, and ‘‘Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen,” by 
Richard Franck; also the suite ‘‘ Roma,” by Bizet, Mo- 
zart’s little serenade, ‘‘ La Jeunesse d’Hercule,” by Saint- 
Saéns; Smetana’s ‘‘ Moldau,” and the suite ‘* Wanderung,” 


by Bernh. Scholz. Among the soloists are Albani, 
Joachim, Sarasate, Hugo Becker, the ’cellist, and others of 


renown. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


> 


C. F. Stayner, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CHARLES FREDERICK STAYNER, . Gratitude 

This is a piano piece of four pages, dedicated to Mr. W. 
H. Sherwood, who performed it recently. at a concert 
under the auspices of the Utah Normal College Asso- 
ciation, 

As a composition for the use of teachers it will be found 
most useful in aiding the formation of a truly legato style, 
as it is a sustained, slow movement, in which there is not 
only a well defined and gracefully flowing cantabile for 
the melody or upper part, but the lower parts are also 
melodious, and their motions mutually enhance each 
other. They are conducted through rather intricate 
mazes smoothly, conscientiously and with the apparent 
absence of effort noticed in the works of the best writers. 
With very little change it may be used as an opening 
voluntary on a church organ. 

This must be considered equivalent to great praise, for 
Schumann published the fact, well known to good musi- 
cians, that if there be anything crude, ragged or inartistic in 
any work its shortcomings will be made most noticeable on 
this uncompromising instrument. 

Indications for the proper use of the pedals are indicated 
with care, and in a new way which marks painstaking 
care and a proper fastidiousness not always found among 
performers below the second rank. 

The composer gives verbal instructions also respecting 
the attainment of special effects, such as the mode of sus- 
taining a sort of ‘‘ pedal point” or ‘‘organ point” in the 
tenor region, while executing melodies in altissitho, and a 
fundamental bass. 

The harmonies are placid and in keeping with the gen- 
eral character of the whole ; but to persons accustomed to 
free modulation the constant recurrence of cadences on the 
tonic, dominant and subdominant may prove wearisome. 
It is only these terminals, however, that are less ornate, 
and indicate a sort of desire to ‘‘ touch ground,” as in the 
minuets of Mozart and even Beethoven, for the harmonic 
phrases are not stagnant, but move uninterruptedly from 
points of rest to other points of rest. 





Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic. 
CLARENCE LUCAS,” . os: 
The title of this piano piece is ‘* An Icelandic 
Tale”) (Un Conte Islandais), (Ein Islindisches Marchen). 


Saga. 


** Saga,” ( 


| doing, &c., to continuously point a moral, or frequently 
| repeat a set phrase with different intentions, as in the cele- 
brated ‘‘ What, never?” of ‘ Pinafore,” and by the adop- 
tion of a similar scheme help to give unity tothe music of a 
‘‘ Tale Without Words ;” but it is hardly justifiable to 
assume that a composer is bound to employ any such de- 
vice. Hence Clarence Lucas is perfectly justified in ignor- 
ing ordinary ‘‘ song and dance” forms, as far as regards 
reference to a past, by reverting often to previously heard 
themes. 

This ‘‘Saga” begins with two chords, which are not 
treated as a sort of ‘‘ What never,” by being repeated sig- 
nificantly or otherwise subsequently (except almost im- 
mediately, as they are at once given twice). They are 
directly taken from the ‘‘ Awakening of Brunnhilde,” in 
Wagner's Trilogy, and carry our thoughts so directly and 
exclusively to Scandinavian mythology that they do more 
to bring the hearer into the sphere of the composer's 
thoughts, intentions and feelings than any merely verbal 
preface, however elaborate it might be made. Let not, 
therefore, the casual player throw down this piece with the 
belief that the composer is a plagiarist. This third point 
must here be insisted upon. As this musical motto is not 
transformed and used stealthily, but is so openly displayed 
as a direct transcription of the Wagnerian motive as to 
make auditors imagine that a selection from one of the 
operas would follow, there is no more deception here than 
in a falsehood which is 100 per cent. lie, for no one is de- 
ceived. 

More skill must be shown to make falsities accepted. 

One or two chords in the body of this piece remind one 
of similar harmonies in the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” but 
such coincidences are perhaps unavoidable when two com- 
posers strive to give definite form to myths, of which at 
best we can only dream ; and it cannot be maintained that 
because Wagner has made constant use of a chord hitherto 
comparatively ignored by his predecessors he thereby be- 
comes its exclusive owner. 

Modern music is, first of all, intense, and hence the fre- 
quent employment of discords of the extremest brilliancy. 
Whether this is a natural result of the psychologic pecu- 
liarities of the age more than to our ‘‘ equal temperament” 
(which makes all long sustained concords unpleasant) is a 
matter that from its greatness must not be allowed here to 





detain us, 


If, however, any organist wishes to know how very much 
out of tune his instrument is (without his being more than 


| theoretically aware of the fact, his ear having been sys- 


It consists of a movement of fourteen pages, which passes | 


from one phase to another without divisions or silences, 
and therefore at first sight appears somewhat formless, at 
least seems to have but little in common with the well- 
known and universally accepted forms found in sonatas 
On closer inspection the 


and symphonies. composer's 


design will be perceived and accepted as a satisfactory | 


plan. The symphonies of Liszt when first revealed to an 
astonished art world presented similar peculiarities. 

Changes of time occur periodically, which are brought 
about without abruptness, chiefly by the use of retardations. 

Although the keynote of the whole work is E, the 
composer revels at will among all the keys; flirting with 
some, but dwelling long enough on others to develop their 
resources sufficiently to establish a settled feeling as re- 
gards tonality before relinquishing them. The passing to 
other keys is not then felt as an objectless wandering (in 
which incessant change itself becomes tiresome), but isa 
real refreshment. 

In the matter of key relationship, therefore, the ordinary 
player is advised toavoid judging hastily, as in that of the 
formal shape. It will soon be manifest that although the 
modulations may make the music at first sight appear ill- 
designed, they do not resemble gypsy life or the movements 
of persons loving no place sufficiently to make areal home, 
but are seen to cluster round thecentral point, which (as 
said already) is E. The recognition of the truth of these 
two statements will do much to enable ordinary players 
to appreciate this highly interesting piece. 

Truly original instrumental music is always somewhat 
sphinx-like. Whenever it bears marks of scholarship in 
several particulars, like this piece, it will generally reward 
scrutiny. ‘The incoherent ravings of the ignorant musical 
enthusiast promise no such return; but time would proba- 
bly be wasted on time already ill spent. When we consider 
the rigmarole prelude, the chaotic muddle of the extem- 
porizing organist, the toying with piano keys by people 
who wish to compose without learning to write, most truly 
thankful we should be that no machine has yet become im- 
mediately practicable for taking down on paper whatever 
is played upon a clavier. 

If, now, this ‘‘ Saga’”’ is, as asserted, an Icelandic tale, it 
would be ridiculous to expect a da capo or a repeat, or any 
other device commonly employed to make certain portions 
of musical compositions more emphatic or more marked 
subjects of thought. For in a narrative it is natural to 
pass with a continuous onward progression to the end of 
the whole matter, in which alone interest is centred. It 
would of course be possible to construct an enlarged form 
of the ballad, and employ a refrain periodically to illustrate 
some theory, such as the uniform evil effects of wrong- 


tematically perverted and led by the constant use and un- 
questioning adoption of our system to accept its concords 
as true or perfect), let him draw any 8 foot stop (saya 
‘*gamba”) and test the tenth above middle G; or, 
better still, let him draw the sexquialtera stop alone 
(which is tuned in tune), and compare the chord veiled 
by the lowest note of this stop with the same chord as 
given by three keys in the ordinary way. 

The intensity spoken of is very great in this ‘‘ Saga,” and 
is not only heightened by the use of startlingly strange and 
brilliant harmonies and modulations, but by anti-rhythmic 
devices which demand a highly intelligent rendering ; and 


| should the piece ever become popular it will most certainly 





suffer much at the hands of amateurs, and in the same way 
that Chopin’s most delicate works now suffer. 

Its popularity, however, is highly problematic, for it will 
always be more attractive to the teacher than the pupil, as 
it appeals to persons who have had considerable art experi- 
Like ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” the ‘‘ dominant and 


ence, 
tonic” cadence of contemporary art is conspicuous by its 
absence. 


There are many places where the chords are simply indi- 
cated (not displayed in all their fullness), and hence they 
may seem attenuated and thin. It is extremely probable 


| that the composer purposely avoided making his work too 


difficult of execution, and especially as from its novelty it 
is not easy of apprehension. 

A master, however, will see the evident intention and fill up 
those parts which are merely outlined with warmly padded 
chords (much as one would bring in a quartet of horns in an 
orchestral arrangement of the work); and should it rouse 
within him a passionate enthusiasm, he may so revel in its 
beauties as to be led to employ artifices, not often indicated 
on paper, which will display its charms most fully and gain 
for it the warmest welcome. 

If, as the silent page is contemplated at the editorial desk, 
such considerations immediately arise and compel expres- 
sion, it will not be surprising if at gatherings of art lovers 
around the piano kindred souls are fired by it and led to do 
more, to bespeak attention for it. 


** Pagliacci” Goes to Court.—Signor Leoncavallo 
has declined the offer to submit to the arbitrament of the 
Paris Commission des Auteurs the question whether or not 
the tragic incident upon which ‘** Pagliacci” is founded has 
been borrowed from M. Catulle Mendés’‘‘ La Femme de 
Tabarin.” The matter will therefore be brought before 
the French courts of law, and the Commission propose to 
pay M. Mendés’ costs. The incident is, however, to be 
found in many old plays, among others in the English 
piece ‘* Yorick.” 








The Ethics of Song. 
E at first define the sense in which we use 
the word ethics in this connection; and possibly 
we shall do well to obtain permission to employ the term 
as applied to music, from that excellent body who guard it 
so faithfully—namely, the Society for Ethical Culture, or, 
as it is sometimes known, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Ethics. What is denominated a satisfying 
definition of ethics is that which styles it ‘‘ the science of 
the ideal humanity ;” but a better and simpler definition is 
obtained by referring to the primal meaning of the term, 
which is found to be the habits, the disposition—in short, 
the character—of men. Our remarks will have reference 
to the development and function of song as an integral 
part of the daily life of men, their habits, disposition and 
character. 

As relates to the study of music, a song is defined as a 
short metrical composition whose meaning is conveyed by 
the combined force of words and melody. The song be- 
longs equally to poetry and music. We shall, further- 
more, limit our attention to what is termed homophonic 
forms of song, that is, songs for one voice, or unison cho- 
ruses. We have, then, nothing to do with part songs, mad- 
rigals, choruses, glees, cantatas, operas, or, in short, any- 
thing but music produced by a single melody and its 
accompaniment. Our reason for thus limiting the field of 
discussion is found in the fact that such music is that first 
developed in a community or people, is that which most 
easily and profoundly affects the life of the individual, and 
is that which blends most perfectly the allied arts of music 
and poetry. We have no theory to advance as to the 
ethical purpose of song, in stating that we think song 
should prove this, or disprove that ; we have nothing to do 
with the theories of musical notation, or of disputed ques- 
tions as tothe performance of any composition ; but we 
approach the subject from the standpoint of the music 
lover in whose ethical existence—namely, in whose daily 
life—homophonic music, or the song, forms a decided ele- 
ment. 

The growth and development of the song may conven- 
iently begin with the troubadours and trouvéres. Prior to 
the eleventh century there is no clear account of song as 
existing among nations. In oriental peoples melodies have 
been cherished from the very origin of communities ; but 
they have not been preserved in written form, nor allied 
with written poetry before the period of which we speak. 
Religious worship has preserved melodies whose origin 
was probably the folk-lore of the peoples employing them ; 
thus the ‘‘ Songs of Zion” have been preserved by the can- 
tors of the synagogues as they were carried among the 
Hebrew people by the ‘‘ mosheerer ;” the wandering min- 
strel, from Homer's time tothe period of written music, 
has undoubtedly been the agent for preserving the songs 
of the world. The awakening of the human mind at the 
close of the eleventh century in Europe, and the favorable 
conditions existing in the songs 
of the troubadours ; these were frequently associated with 
dances, and thus arose the ballad, the original name bal- 
lata bearing evidence of its origin as dance music. As is 
often the case the leisure class were the first to cultivate 
songs and singing, and then in natural development came 
a class of professionals, whose business it was to render 


in Provencer esulted 


the songs composed by those who retained them. 
Finding that music alone had not the power to charm 
miscellaneous audiences—an observation sometimes 


peated at the present day—they combined with their abili- 


re- 


ties as singers and players tricks of sleight-of-hand and 
acrobatic performances, and from the mixed character of 
their attainments have acquired the name “ juggler.” 
Their original title of jongleurs or jinglers was easily 
changed into juggler. While the troubadours flourished in 
Southern France, Northern France and Spain saw the rise 
and development of the trouvéres. The professional of the 
North was called the minstrel and maintained a higher 
standard than the juggler of the South. Among the trou- 
veres were Richard the Lion Hearted and other nobility. 
The sytem of notation employed by these early musicians 
was the same in France and Spain. They visited Italy, 
and in imitation of them the Italian trovatori soon appeared 
upon the scene. Finding early Italian ill suited to poetry, 
the trovatori wrote in the French of the time. 

These groups of singers and accompanists in France, 
Spain and Italy are the first whose work can clearly be 
traced. They were cast into oblivion by the appearance 
of a great poet, for in 1265 came Dante, the founder of the 
Italian language, before whose splendor the rhymes of the 
troubadors were destined to disappear. 
were among the earliest poems set to music, and Italian 
song grew steadily until the fifteenth century, when the 


Dante's sonnets 


contrapuntal music of the Netherlands invaded Italy and 
changed the form of musical composition. Songs in uni- 
son and songs in which one voice sustained a part distin- 
guishable from the others gradually developed into the 
cantata. 

The madrigal divided the honors with the cantata until 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the pop- 
ular songs of Italy were embodied in the first Italian 
operas. It is impossible to accurately separate the folk- 
songs of Italy, and we are obliged to turn tothe operas to 
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find them in best preservation. The later songs of the 
people have been suggested by political emergencies. The 
growth and development of the song, as such, ceased in 
Italy with the rise of the opera, and we must look else- 
where for the modern artistic song. 
and facility of the Italian voice have tempted composers to 
vrite difficult arias, whose words are of little value, and 
vhich resemble but remotely a folk-song or the modern ar- 
tistic song. 

One of the earliest embodiments of French folk song is 
to be found in a translation of the Psalms set to the favor- 
ite dance airs of the court ; as a commentator innocently 
remarks 
" whether as much was accomplished for the dance 
We find Calvin continuing this work of 


Psalms ; 
airs is not stated 


adapting popular airs to the Psalms, and at his instigation | 


several musicians were engaged upon this task. Mean- 
while musicians of France and Belgium developed the ro- 
mance and song divided into several couplets. Rousseau 
mtributed the words of several of the most famous of 
these 

Some of the greatest songs of France have resulted 


from the political crises of the nation; the Royalists and | 


the Insurgents of the Revolution have handed down the 
songs which convey the resignation and despair of the one, 
and the eager rage of the other, while the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” 
cips the climax and celebrates the reign of the First Con- 
sil and the establishment of the Empire. The songs of 
France, however, had lacked poems suitable for the per- 
fection of this sort of music, and it remained for Victor 
Hugo, Béranger and others to furnish poems appropriate 
for the modern artistic song ; of these some most beautiful 
examples of melody are found in the songs of Berlioz. 

The Spanish peninsula gives us the old songs of peas- 
ants, said to have been sung by blind ballad singers, not a 
single note of which was ever written. The curious songs 
of the Basques go back beyond historic knowledge, while 
the beautiful songs of Andalusia illustrate well the national 
temperament. 
influence from foreign nations, and remain as they have 
developed among the people themselves. 

From the bards of England, as minstrels, glee-men and 
harpers, has gradually developed the English ballad. 
Curiously enough, the splendor of English poetry has not 
been reflected in the development of English song. 
There is less of the minor in the early English ballads 


than in the folk-song of many other nations; but the 


introduction of Italian opera and the fact that the 
character of English verse does not lend itself to 
musical accompaniment as do the words of other 


languages seem to have prevented a development in 
English song commensurate with the splendor of English 
poetry. The fact remains that England is the home of the 
ballad and of the oratorio, the cantata and the madrigal, 
while for opera and for the artistic song of the present 
English speaking people must look to other tongues and 
other lands 

Ancient minstrelsy from the time of Homer through the 
Druids, the Welsh harpers, and the singers of Brittany 
finds allied music in the harpers of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, where the ancient Scalds and Fins and theinhabitants 
of the Faroe Islands preserved unwritten for generations 
the folk song of these early peoples. Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark were late in recording and collating their 
vocal music, and it was not until men now living began to 
write the modern song that these countries took their place 
The music of the Magyars was 
1enced by the gypsies, who gave it Oriental 


in the musical world. 
strongly infl 
coloring. The sensitive organization and the exclusiveness 
of the Hungarian kept his beautiful national melodies from 
being known by others, and modern musicians—notably 
Liszt—were among the first to put upon record the enchant- 
ing melodies of Hungary. 

In no country is song a more constant companion in the 
various episodes of life than in Russia and among the Slavs. 
The seasons of the year, the incidents of life and its close 
are celebrated by national songs only to be found recorded 


in the national operas. A curious peculiarity of the Cos- 


sack and Russian songs is the prevalence of the minor | 


of the oldest Slavonic 


are based upon ecclesiastical scales, and show, 


element in their melody. . Some 


melodies 


possibly, an Oriental influence, well exemplified in 


modern songs of Rubinstein. 

Polist 
intricacy and musical richness, the rhythm of the Polish 
If one 


1 and Hungarian songs resemble each other in their 


songs being that of their famous national dances. 


> 


would appreciate the tragedy of Poland, he has but to turn | 
in the song ‘‘ Zwei Leichen” | 


to the Polish songs of Chopin ; 
is painted the picture of an incident so vividly portrayed by 
those who have seen his pictures 
will re the of the ‘‘ Lonely Seytinel” 
abandoned by the army and dying solitary amid the snow, 
while about him fly the vultures ready to devour his corpse. 
It would seem as if the artist has put into color and form 
an exact reproduction of words and music of the Chopin 
song, for the similarity is striking in a high degree. 
Oae can well understand why the ‘‘ Grabgesang,” 
Death Song of Poland, is never heard in that country ; the 
Russian Government can ill afford to allow the Poles to 


the artist Verestchagin ; 


nember painting 


or 


The very brilliancy | 


‘*Popularity was thus at once secured for the | 


Spanish and Portuguese songs show little | 


the | 





| hear a national song more tragic than the ‘* Marseillaise,” 
| and equally soul-stirring. 

From the celebrated war song of the Hussites Bohemian 
songs have developed, and have been brought to the notice 
of the present day, especially by Dvordk, whose Gypsy 
| melodies are among the most interesting of modern songs. 
The common use of song among the German people may 
| be inferred from the fact that in the early dialects of Ger- 
| many the words translated ‘‘to sing” and ‘to speak” 
| were interchangeable terms. As was the case in France, 
| the first German songs owed their collection to ancient 
| minstrels of noble birth, the Minnesingers. Favored by 
| leisure and wealth they collected and developed the 
| Volkslieder (people’s songs), until their excessive zeal in 
this work brought about, as a natural consequence, a pedan- 
tic assumption of limitations in their art. Tais provoked a 
reaction resulting in the rise of the Meistersingers, plebe- 
ians, common folk, of whom Hans Sachs is the best 
known exponent. Aninteresting accompaniment of these 
‘*pzople’s songs " were the various refrains, very ancient 
| in origin, some of which are still found among barbaric 
| races, as with the Maori of New Zealand, and the Indians 
of Canada. Fron the Mastersinger’s guild grew up the 


’ 


’ 


German Mannerchor, still flourishing wherever German 
people are found. 
| The people's songs of this period portrayed the usual in- 
| fluences most profoundly influencing an individual and a 
nation ; songs of war, of drinking festivals and of religion 
comprise the greater portion. With the development of 
instrumental music came modifications in the song, and 
also the development of the dance song; but the greatest 
agent in preserving the p2ople’s songs of Germany during 
| this p2riod was the Reformation. There has never beena 
| more ardent lover of music than Martin Luther, whose 
| ideas of the part which music should play in worship were 
of an enlightened and broad minded character. Theaustere 
hymns of the Calvinists were not his ideal, but recognizing 
the fact that the human heart is best won by wooing, and 
not compulsion, he selected the songs most popular among 
| the people of Germany, and combined them with religious 
words. The songs of soldiers, sailors, and the melodies of 
the streets were pressed into the service of the Church. 
They were purged, however, from every element of trivi- 
ality, and their harmonies were revised by the best musi- 
cians of the period. Luther and others wrote the words. 
| An example of this is found in the fact that the most 
| pathetic of chorales, ‘‘O Sacred Head, now Wounded,” 
} was originally in its music alove song. A collection, at 
| this period, is called *‘ soldiers’, sailors’, and miners’ songs 
| and other low street songs altered to service of God.” 
| Luther further desired that the Mass remain in the ser- 
| vice of the Church ; he would substitute, however, German 
| for the Latin words, believing that the congregation should 
| understand the service. Luther did not favor the abolish- 
ment of choirs, but fostered musical cultivation in every 
way. In 1524 he compiled the first Protestant hymn books, 
a Romish hymn book having preceded them by seven years. 
The Protestant hymns became the daily voice of the German 
| people, and the chorale ‘‘ Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott” 
| wae the battle cry of the Reformation. The root of this 
grand melody is found in the Romish chants which Luther 
sang in his youth. It was the words supplied by Luther, 
the circumstances under which the chorale became known, 
which gave it its significance. 

The Calvinists accepted music as a necessary adjunct of 
worship, but believed that the truest music for the Church 
was that whichattracted the least notice, making their songs 
rigid and austere. It is a common mistake to ascribe the 
Calvinistic hymnsto Luther. Following the Reformation 
came the splendid work of Bach in developing the organ, 
and thus, indirectly, the song; and then the universal sway 
| of Italian opera led to the rise of German opera and to the 
temporary obscurity of German song. During this period 
of temporary decadence, curiously enough, an effort was 
made to teach children tosing ; but this effort wasso tinged 
with mournful pedantry as to be but little successful. Some 
of the early convents were singing schools for children, 
| and the switch of St. Gregory is still exhibited, and must 
have evoked most mournful melody. The subjects taught 
in children’s songs at this time were usually death and 
piety, neither of them conducive to the love of music. 


The people's song was soon blended into the Kunstlied, 
| or artistic song of the present day. Haydn improved the 
| accompaniments of songs and wrote the first great German 
national song, ‘‘God Save the Emperor Franz.” This, ap- 
pearing at the time of the French Revolution, aroused the 
loyalty of the German heart with wonderful power. Mozart 
made his arias and songs truly vocal in their musical treat- 
ment, but cared little apparently for the words embodied. 
| The further progress of German song exemplifies the close 
| relation between poetry and music, for Goethe and Heine, 
| Schubert and Schumann mark the perfection of the artistic 


| song. It has been said that Schumann thought piano, 


Schubert thought voice, Beethoven thought orchestra, and 
So we may understand how these were fitted to play an 
important part in this era of development. 

While Beethoven has developed the accompaniment and 
given great thoughts in the language of song, yet it would 
require an orchestra to sing some of his melodies. Goethe's 





‘‘ Erl-King” at once aroused all modern German com- 
posers, and also his ‘‘ Wanderer’s Night Song,” of entirely 
different character. It may be interesting to note that to 
the words of the ‘‘Wanderer’s Night Song” fifty-six 
various melodies have been written. The man who was to 
exercise a still greater influence on German song was 
Heine. To the physician he offers the not uncommon ob- 
servation of the stimulating influence of pain resulting from 
a chronic nervous disease upon the brain. To the psychol- 
ogist and musician he shows at what a white heat of pas- 
sion and suffering the pure gold of music and poetry were 
welded. 

It is not strange that the most superb setting for his 
verse came from a brain on the verge of insanity—namely, 
from Schumann. When we remember that ‘‘ Du Bist wie 
eine Blume” has been set to 167 different melodies, we 
may understand the influence which Heine wields upon 
modern music. The flower, however, of German song was 
Schubert, the poor lad who begged from his brother a few 
pennies to buy foodand music paper, supporting his request 
with Scripture quotations. His was a nature lavishing 
upon others unrecognized wealth, plundered by publishers, 
neglected by pedantic critics of music, and loved and ap- 
preciated only by a circle of young men as impecunious as 
himself. 

Writing upon the bill of fare of a restaurant the song 
‘‘Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings,” in less 
than twenty minutes ; selling the MS. of the ‘‘ Wanderer " 
and other songs for a pittance; dividing his food and 
clothing with his friends—he had lived the circle of exis- 
tence in thirty-five years, like Parsifal, a sacred fool, be- 
queathing to the world that which is imperishable and 
precious: From the ‘‘ Wanderer” alone a publisher made 
30,000 florins, while its author had not funds with which to 
buy food and medicine in his last illness. Like Robert 
Burns, he followed a light not seen by others, ‘‘ and the 
light which led astray was light from Heaven.” From one 
of his friends we have two stanzas embodying Schubert's 
feelings toward art: 

Thou holy Art, how oft in sad, gray hours, 
When life and all its cares pressed down on me, 
Hast thou upheld me with thy heavenly powers, 


And in a better world hast set me free ! 


Oft hasa tone from thy great harp immortal 
Lifted the sorrows from my aching heart, 
Unlocked for me of Paradise the portal ; 
I thank thee for it now, O holy Art! 


Liszt said of Schumann that he was the best music-thinker 
siuce Beethoven ; and hence we have in his songs not the 
picture of individuals and their emotions so superbly done 
by Schubert, but an intellectual presentation, in its most 
concentrated form of emotion, of the poem itself. So his 
music of ‘‘ Du Bist wie eine Blume” does not fall upon the 
ear as melodiously as the well known setting of Rubinstein, 
but it conveys more perfectly than any other the emotions 
which led to the production of the poem. With Robert 
Franz, German modern song rests at present in its develop- 
ment, Franz appropriately combining many of the qualities 
so brilliantly exemplified in Schubert and Schumann. In 
Brahms’ songs the accompaiment is carried to the highest 
pitch of musical development, as familiarly seen in his set- 
ting to Tieck’s romance, ‘‘ The Fair Magelon.” 

In the past song has borne an important relation to the 
Church, to State and to Civilization. It has been in turn 
preserved by the service of the Church, and again has 
brought the spirit of worship to the hearts of the people as 
no other medium cando. The greatest enemy which song 
has had has been an aristocracy of pedants, whether 
ecclesiastical or musical ; and curiously enough, whenever 
rigorous restrictions have been placed upon its develop- 
ment, it has burst the boundaries and overflowed into the 
meadows of common life, where grow wild flowers, and 
where the common man builds his dwelling. 

The song has driven a king fromhis throne, upheld an 
emperor and ushered inarepublic. We understand then 
better the idea that he who will may write the law of a 
people, if the poet may write its songs. In cosmopolitan 
character the song is virtually the same the world over. 
The‘ Jolly Beggar” of Scotland turns up in Germany in 
an identical melody. The songs of New Zealand, of the 
wilds of Canada and of the BlackForest possess many identi- 
cal tones. These brief considerations may illustrate the 
power and influence of song. 

What shall we say regarding American song? We shall 
find its purest form in chants of the Indians, in the songs 
of negroes upon the plantations and in the popular songs 
of the war of 1861. No one who has heard the death chant 
of an Indian tribe, or the fervent petition that Moses shall 
go down into Egypt’s land and let the colored people go 
free, can question the remark made by a venerable but 
distinguished critic on hearing negro melodies: ‘ This is 
classic music.” It took the national crisis of 1851 to pro- 
duce the first American whose characteristics were free 
fromtraces of European influence; and the crisis which 
brought Abraham Lincoln to the head of the nation gave 
us the songs of the war. 

We stand, then, in the position of a nation having origi- 
nal melodies uncollected, but little known. Our great 
national crisis has given us lyrics, and there yet remains 
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for us in the future the growth and cultivation of the artis- 
tic song, or Kunstlied of Germany. What the characteris- 
tics of that song shall be is most interesting to surmise. 
Living in a country, a crucible into which is poured the 
gould and scum of Europe; speaking a language whose ac- 
cent is ill suited to song, our speech being constantly in- 
fluenced by the large numbers of Europeans living among 
us—there must come from this mixture and from the tre- 
mendous energy of this continent an artistic development 
which shall produce the artistic American song. Let us 
hope that we shall not be obliged to wait for a further na- 
tional crisis, but that the present era of the diffusion of 
knowledge and the earnest stimulation of the growth of 
intelligence shall soon produce the songs of our country. 

The cultivation of song must be the cultivation of poetry, 
a methodical instruction in the best methods of vocaliza- 
tion; and here we may omit the switch of Gregory, and 
without repairing to the cloisters, which are beginning to 
appear in America, our public schools should give to the 
young the rudiments of vocalization. We are strangely in- 
sensible to the importance of such training, and to the fact 
that we possess in this country the most successful 
example of such education now in existence. I refer 
to the work of William L. Tomlins, favorably known 
in Boston and Chicago. It interesting to observe 
that the vocalization of laborers singing at their work, 
of sailors singing at the windlass, of the mother who 
soothes her child to rest with a lullaby—in short, of 
those giving natural expression to emotion—is generally 
good. It is when the effort is made to imitate showy vo- 
calization that the results are disastrous. A further ex- 
planation of the fact that spontaneous singing is melodious 
comes from the untrained action of the respiratory mus- 
cles in such persons, and the deep respirations which 
they easily and unconsciously take ; the throat is not con- 
tracted in an effort to imitate a tremolo, and the mind, in- 
tent upon the emotion expressed, literally breathes out the 
melody insong. The essentials of a good vocalization lie 
in the power to breathe deeply and freely, to think intently 
and to sing naturally. 

Cultivation of taste in song must have reference to the 
cardinal principles on which the love of beauty may best 
be cultivated. Song, like poetry, must be simple, sensuous 
but notsensual,and passionate. The rendering of song must 
be for song’s sake, and not to display the singer ; and 
among amateurs it is well to remember the injunction of 
Herbert, that ‘‘ when the preacher is stupid, God takes a 
text and preaches patience.” When the singer is dull, a 
similar artistic virtue is called into cultivation. To listen 
to the song and not the singer is the only true principle 
upon which the love of song may be successfully fostered. 

A potent element in furthering a love and development 
of song would be the adoption of unison singing in wor- 
ship; the chorale, the vesper hymn, bear abundant evi- 
dence, as heard in the cathedrals of Europe, to the ethical 
and artistic effect of such music, and we may well give 
place at suitable intervals in church service to unison sing- 
ing. As regards the ethics of song, from whence this dis- 
cursive monody started, we may recall the plea of a well- 
known old lawyer who came into court on one occcasion to 
defend his former schoolmaster ; in company with many 
others since his time, he had found refuge from the cares 
of politics and the sorrows of disappointment in the cultiva- 
tion of poetry, and his plea in the defense of the man who 
had fostered these tastes in youth may well be urged 
against engrossing competitions of daily life: ‘* For,” said 
he, ‘‘ we could never have the strength to cope with our 
daily tasks, and to surmount the anxieties and sorrows of 
life, 1f we did not refresh our minds at the pure springs of 
literature ; for other pleasures are not suitable for all ages, or 
all conditions, or all temperaments, but the love of beauty 
in letters is with us in the loneliness of night ; it is at hand 
in the brief intervals of the busy day ; it travels with us ; it 
remains with us at our country places ; it is with us in out 
homes.” And so we may well turn from the ‘‘ chink of the 
almighty dollar,” and the engrossing perplexities of pro- 
fessional life, to the cultivation of song ; for, as that great 
dramatist Richard Waguer said, ‘‘ Music is the handmaid 
to poetry ;” and we may well add that the two are coeval 
and of equal charm. While physical research is demon- 
strating new possibilities in matter, and molecular vibra- 
tions hitherto unappreciated may extend indefinitely the 
physical capabilities of music, yet the ethical song will 
always rely for its interest and value upon the human 
element, and will always remain the inspired voice of an 
ideal humanity.—Dr. Edward Parker Davis in the ** Music 
Review.” 
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Perils of the Stage.—It appears that the operatic 
career is not without peril. We learn from Vienna that at 
the first representation of ‘‘ Mara” Fraulein Schlaeger in- 
jured her hand by falling during the rehearsal of this 
opera. But this is not the only wounded artist of the 
opera. Inthe ‘‘ Freischiitz” ‘‘ Agathe ’-Forster hurt her- 
self on the sword of ‘‘ Max,” and Herr Felix received in 
the ‘* Pagliacci” a wound from the dagger in the hand of 
jealous ‘‘Canio.” ‘*Carmen”-Renard also was slightly 
wounded by ‘‘ Jose”’-Miiller at a recent performance of 


The American Concert Company. 
T Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, 

“4 New York, October 25, a large audience greeted the 
American Concert Company, composed of Lucia Nola, a 
soprano of much talent; William R. Squire, tenor; Adolf 
Dahm-Petersen, baritone; Celia Schiller, pianist, and 
Bertha Webb, violinist. The accompanists were Julia M. 
Levex and Dr. R. H. Hawkes. The first part of the pro- 
gram included works for voice and instrument by Gade, 
Meyer-Helmund, Chopin, A. Goring Thomas, Wieniawski 
and Verdi. The second part contained American com- 
positions, partly in manuscript. 
The policy of the organization in introducing such com- 
positions cannot be too highly commended, and the ex- 
cellence of the works produced warranted the attempt. 
It is to be hoped that some of the numbers may become a 
feature of the concert repertory, especially those of Huss, 
Bartlett and Van der Stucken. Bertha Webb played with 
fine technic, as also did Celia Schiller. The following was 
the program : 





Duet, from “ Eriking’s Daughter”’......cccccccscccssceccecs N. W. Gade 
Miss Nola and Mr. Dahm-Petersen. 
Tenor solo, “ Magic Song’’............eseeeeeeeeeees+»Meyer-Helmund 
Mr. William R. Squire 


Miss Celia Schiller. 
Soprano solo, ‘‘A Summer Night" 
Miss Lucia Nola. 


Piano solo, * Bolero”’ Chopin 


A. Goring Thomas 


Vielia sala, “* Faust: Fawtagle” |: siicdccidchectckvistedsosiis Wieniawski 
Miss Bertha Webb. 
Baritone solo, “ Eri tu” (**Un Ballo in Maschera”’).............. Verdi 


Mr Adolf Dahm-Petersen. 





AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS, PARTLY IN MANUSCRIPT. 


Piano solo, * Water Scenes” } Narcissus | 





(Barcarolle) Ucn Nevin 
Miss Celia Schiller. 
Tenor solo, ‘“ Love’s Rhapsodie’’ (manuscript)............+.+++ Bartlett 
Mr. William R. Squire. 
Cello obligato, Miss Flavie Van den Hende. 
Violin solo., } Melodie........... S (URAMIROEIOED, 5 6 os.02 cevascensesac Huss 
' Mazurka-Caprice ! . 
Miss Bertha Webb 
Soprano solo.. | * BON cciteiicicdicicddevetsiccec sch vi ere BG 
© E06 Rete Misasiciveiasiedisbdintedaceves Shelley 
Miss Lucia Nola. 
Baritone solo, ‘‘O Joy of Youth”’.....ccccccesecceeees Van der Stucken 


Mr. Adolf Dahm-Petersen. 
Trio, “ Spring Song” 
Miss Nola, Mr. Squire and Mr. Dahm-Petersen. 


Gilchris 


Ludwig Bleuer. 
UDWIG BLEUER, whose portrait is printed 
on the title page of this issue of THe Musicat Courier, 

was born in Buda-Pest, August 21, 1863. His father wasa 
high public functionary, who as a captain of Honvéd’s had 
taken part in the war of liberation. A talent for music was 
apparent during Ludwig’s childhood, and when fifteen years 
old he was sent to the Conservatory of Professor Griin, in 
Vienna. His progress there was so rapid that before long 
he won three successive times the first prize at the public 
concours, and when leaving the Conservatory a diploma 
and a medal by the ‘‘ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” was 
awarded to him. 
Mr. Bleuer then sought additional knowledge at the High 
School in Berlin. His first teacher there was Professor 
Wirth, who, with a method of his own, based on Joachim 
principles, soon prepared the way for the young virtuoso 
to finish his studies under the personal guidance of Jo- 
achim. This made it possible for him to accept the re- 
sponsible position of concertmaster of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and to retain it brilliantly ten years, until May, 
1893. Those years of great activity made Bleuer an expe- 
rienced, thoroughly honest artist, a finely cut diamant, 
who may not be appreciated by ignorant people or self- 
styled artists, but who stands in the highest estimation of 
artistic listeners and cultivated artists. 
The development in modern times of taste in execution 
and reproduction has passed through absurd stages. 
Bleuer, however, remained firm and true during the de- 
velopment of his ideal of atrue artist. Had he not attained 
the height of his ideal, how could the leaders of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra—Joachim, Biilow, Martin Blumner— 
achieve results which deserve to be written in gold letters 
in the musical history of Berliti? Other violinists may 
have to show more superficial success in their career than 
Bleuer, but not in the field of classical reproduction. This 
is the great point of Bleuer’s efforts. It would be carrying 
‘‘owls to Athens,” as the saying is, to speak of the good 
and great qualities of his violin playing, but there is that in 
his whole musical being, though not so quickly recognized 
by the great public, and only imposing to artists of earnest 
pursuits, which cannot be praised too highly. 
How Bleuer profited by his close connections with 
Joachim and those near him, with Biilow, the great inter- 
preter ; with Bruch, the famous composer, he evinced in 
quartet playing and chamber music concerts in Berlin 
and other German cities, and when the choice had to be 
made of one to transplant some of the unadulterated life of 
German musical high school training, which adept in the 
art, would not have named Ludwig Bleuer as one of its 
first exponents? It is to be hoped that good fortune will 





his fine talent to the cheap ways of glorification. Apollo 
punishes often and severely; though Mercury may fawn and 
flatter, let Bleuer be true to his first deity, then the palm 
perhaps will be his. 

Bleuer, when called to the important position as first 
violin with the renowned Detroit Philharmonic Club, had, 
on his arrival at the new sphere of his activity, an enthu- 
siastic reception worthy of the encomiums preceding him. 
When Bleuer appeared before an invited circle in conjunc- 
tion with the club, the Detroit ‘‘ Free Press, of September 
15, spoke of him as follows : 


Bleuer’s selections were SaraSate’s Zigeunerweisen, Godard's 
Canzonetta, from the concerto romantic, and Bazzini’s “La Ronde 
des Lutins.’” Much interest naturally centered in the gypsy melo- 
dies, a composition written by the Spanish violinist partly witha 
view of exhibiting the ease with which technical difficulties might be 
mastered by himself, and anyone who remembers his superb per- 
formance of his own work, abounding in harmonics, will appreciate 
the temerity of other violinists in essaying this spirited number 
But Bleuer showed himself possessed of the proper temperament and 
of a sufficient mastery of his instrument, including all the devices of 
the modern school, to interpret the composition with requisite fire 
and accuracy. It is a selection with which he has identified himself 
and which has won for him the approval of severe critics in musical 
centres in Europe. Much, in consequence, was expected of him, for 
he came heralded with a well-grounded reputation, and none of his 
listeners last night were disappointed. He played with a dashing 
brilliancy which was irresistible, his tones being accurate in all re- 
spects and his bearing that of a violinist certain of himself at all 
times. His instrument—an Amati—is superb, and in his hands it 
fairly vibrated with the passionate themes of the different melodies. 

The playing of the Canzonetta emphasized the impression made by 
the melodies, but it was in the stirring Bazzini selection that the re- 
sources of the violinist were fully apparent. The audience applaud- 
ed Bleuer with enthusiasm, obviously much pleased with his per- 
formance, and, although an encore was demanded, the Hungarian 
contented himself with several low bows of acknowledgment. The 
general verdict was that music in Detroit will receive an impetus 
when such men as he locate here, and by their efforts establish a stand- 
ard of playing not to be excelled anywhere. 

Other papers of Detroit shared this opinion, and now that 
Bleuer is in appreciative hands we wish him success as a 


soloist and an ensemble player. 


Chickering Hall. 
Boston, Mass., October 28. 

HICKERING HALL, in the Chickering 
Building, on Tremont street, has been completed and 
during the season will be used for concerts and recitals. It 
is constructed on the same general plans as those of Euro- 
pean recital halls and is adapted for select musical enter- 
tainments, for which orchestral music halls are too large. 
In addition to'the hall the renovated building contains the 
rooms of the Apollo Club, the Burrage Room, and will be 
headquarters for the Cecilia Club. The teachers have 
made special selections of Chickering grand pianos for 
The following is a list of those 








purposes of instruction. 
who have studios in the building : 

B. J. Lang, H. G. Tucker, B. L. Whelpley, H. F. Fay, Mrs. E. M. 
Marsh, Miss Hawkins, H. C. MacDougall, E. Cutter, Jr., Miss Caroline 
Pond, H. S. Wilder and A. E. Prescott. 

Of all piano studios we have seen on two sides of the 
Atlantic, that of Mr. B. J. Lang, in this restored Chickering 
Hall building, is, by all odds, the most artistic, and nec- 
essarily the most attractive, although hardly less can be 
said of any of the others which together form a notable 
aggregation of select studios of teachers of standing and 
importance in Boston, 

And thus the fact is again emphasized that the Chicker- 
ing house continues to exercise its potent influence ior good 
in the musical life of the city of Boston. Around it many 
notabilities in the musical profession gather to proclaim 
their adherence to the artistic principles of a firm whose 
pianos have done so much to give eminence and character 
to this country as a home of artistic and scientific piano 
building. A custom has also developed recently, which 
brings eminent musicians to the Chickering factory, where 
recitals are occasionally given in the large room in the 
tower over the rotunda ; the last having been by Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, the well-known pianist, and Mr. Molé, the first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who gave a 
delightful recital last Wednesday afternoon. 

At the factory are to be found all the evidences of a 
steady industrial life, and what is of the greatest impor- 
tance, viz., the production of truly superb instruments. 
We may repeat here what was said in these columns several 
months ago—that never in its history has the firm of 
Chickering & Sons issued from its establishment greater 
artistic gems than the pianos now made and shipped all 
over the continent. 


The Claque.—A new Claque for first nights has been 
organized in Paris, and now offers its services to managers 
and authors. The terms are 1,000 frs. for the assistance of 
fifty, 1,400 frs. for seventy-five and 1,700 frs. for 100 
clacqueurs. These terms are exclusive of free admittance 
and libretti. 

Stage Setting by Electricity.— At Munich 
Herr Lautenschliger, chief machinist at the Royal Opera 
House, has devised a system of moving the scenery, rais- 
ing the curtain and performing other heavy stage work by 
electricity. Various experiments which have been in prog- 
ress under the direction of the Bavarian Court officials have 
been so successful that it has been decided to use electric 








Bizet’s opera. 





preserve him from listening to the temptation to sacrifice 





motors in nearly every department of the stage. 














DES MOINES. 


Des Moines, October 15, 184. 





| ready begun their rehearsals. 


HE Mozart Club, under the able directorship of 
M Allie S. Cheek, has resumed its active work for the 

winte nd tl not composed entirely of professionals, it is | 
accomplishing much good, in that its meetings are social, enter- 
ta g tructive and harmonious. We are not in possession 
f it itlined season's work, but know Mrs. Cheek will make it 
pro Die 

Ihe urtet ch¢ f the First Methodist Church occupies a 


high position among the few good choirs of the city. 





st, Mr. Keeler, stands at the head of the organists here. 

rhe cl at Central Presbyterian Church, under the direction 
of Miss Nellie Aikman, is also highly spoken of. Mrs. Davis is 
rgal t 

Mr. Str ays the fine organ in the Central Church of 
( l ir is of varying quality. 

[he quartet at Dr. Frisby’s Congregational Church has some 
fine talent, but we cannot speak from knowledge of its effective- 


ness. Mrs. Belknap, one of the most gifted sopranos of the city, 





a beautiful lady » leading member of the choir. Webelieve 
Mr. Goodrich is nist 
Che cl at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church ,is a surpliced boy 


s effec ti 


he Roman Catholic Stone Church the music is well spoken 


ve 





f. A lady plays the organ. 
[here are several musical enterprises in embrio, but not mate- 
rialized ; when they are your correspondent will have something 
more to sa James M. Tracy. 


— + 
TWIN CITY MUSIC. 


MINNEAPOLIs, October 12. 

i kes long, beautiful summer has gone, taking with 
it the song birds and the delicious flower odors and the lan- 
gorous so rest inviting and so subtle in its sugges- 
of pleasure to mind and body alike. Old ocean's salty waves 
und the invigorating waters of the inland seas have taken the 
weariness, and in many cases the mental prostration, from scores 
of our musical people, and they return to their accustomed studios 
1 good trim for the coming campaign of winter 
the financial depression which still hangs over 


tl 


atmosphere 


ti 


n 


cr class rooms it 


work, for despite 


the country, teaching and studying go on the same as ever. | 


Even art work suffers very little, considering the tightness of the 
money market. The various music schools have opened the sea- 
1 of 1804-05 under the most encouraging prospects, with good 
attendance and applications still coming in. The North Western 
Conservatory of A. Marshall, director, 
large accession to the number of students over that of last year, 
beginning the new season with every prospect of success. The 
leader, has estab- 


sor 


Music, Clarence has a 


ol, under its most efficient and energetic 
lished for itself a feeling of confidence in its stability and thor- 


The different de- 


sch 


the work it undertakes. 


The organ- | 


| cians. 


and she understands how to modulate it with taste and uses it 
| with great ease. Her technic is good, and although the German 

words sounded hard to the English ears of the larger portion of 
| her listeners, still her very good work received hearty apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Petzet (piano) and Mr. Schmitz (violin) played in a 
thoroughly musicianly style, and have established for them- 
selves a claim to recognition as artists. Miss Neel, too, is an 
excellent accompanist. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


: ee | 
Mrs. Maning is to be congratulated upon the good beginning | 


she has made with the musical department of her school, in se- 
curing such finished musicians to the faculty. Accessions are 


education starts out with very fair prospects. 

The various clubs and other musical organizations have 
mapped out and commenced their winter’s campaign in very 
promising shape. The Philharmonic (male) and composed ex- 
clusively of young business men of the city, have issued a very 
neat prospectus, and the various divisions of the club have al- 
New and influential 
have been made to its membership, and the officers and leaders 
of the club are very hopeful of carrying out some pet schemes 
for future advantage to the organization. The object of the 
club is such a very commendable one—the educating of the musi- 
cal knowledge and taste of men 1n business, who having the talent 
do not possess the time to devote to regular professional studies. 
Each department is under the direction of a competent profes- 
sional instructor, and the evenings devoted to rehearsal are very 
much enjoyed and appreciated by these young commercial musi- 
We are all in hopes that their plans will materialize 
into an elegant and commodious club house. 

The ‘‘ Ladies’ Thursday Musical” opened its season for 1894- 
95 on October 1lin Y. M. C. A. Hall. It was President's Day, 
and a very large membership was in attendance. Although the 
club were glad to be convened again, and many and hearty were 
the greetings exchanged, still there was a feeling of sadness over 


| constantly made to the number of pupils, and this new plant of 
| 
| 


everyone, for since its last meeting the beloved vice-president, 
Mrs. Weed Muro, has been called to the ‘‘Better Land.” Upon 
the program was a portion of time allotted to the honoring of the 
dead, and a touching tribute to her memory from the Sappho 


also one of the quartet. ‘‘In Memoriam” was read and listened 
to amid tears of genuine sorrow, for Mrs. Muro stood very close 
to the hearts of all who knew her. The president, Mrs. Gleason, 
read an able address, which contained a short résumé of the or- 
ganizing and work of the club, and an outline of its work during 


the present season. Its first public reception will be tendered to 


| the eminent pianist and composer, Xaver Scharwenka, who ap- 


| pears here in concert November 


2, under the auspices of the 
Maning School of Oratory, Music and Languages, of which he 
is president. There will be concerts and receptions throughout 
the winter season, and much enjoyment in musical circles is an- 


ticipated. Among other good plans adopted by the club is the 


establishment of a sinking fund for the assistance of student 








ugh equipment for 
partments are still under the same able management as 
last year, with their time fully occupied. Only one 
member of the faculty has left for other fields of labor. 
Miss Esther Butler, vocal teacher, has accepted a like position 
in the Thomas Ryan Conservatory of Music, Augusta, Ga. This | 


change was necessary to the health of Miss Butler, who suffered 
he severity of our Northern winters. Her many 


‘ 


extremely from 
friends in Minneapolis will miss her sadly in the social and musi- 
cal gatherings of the coming season, and hope that their loss will 
indeed be gain to her in full recovery of health and strength. 
I'he work of the year is fairly begun, and recital and concert 
programs are already mapped out. Mr. Marshall, who took but 
a very short outing, 1s at his post, energetic and genial as ever. 
The Maning School of Oratory, Music and Languages is now 
open to the patronage of the people of the Northwest. A great 
deal of interest surrounds this educational plant, not alone on 


account of the eminent name which stands at its head as presi- 


dent, but for the indefatigable energy and mental force of the 
woman who planned and made possible the carrying out of such 
lines of study as are contained in the curriculum of this school. 
Walter Petzet, who stands at the head of the music department, 
an old ci 
»se who knew him in former years. 
and in his manner, for he is a most genial gentle- 
inspiring teacher. Miss Von Navarra we have yet 

A severe and protracted cold prevented her ap- 
le program given by the faculty of the Maning 
It was strictly a musical 
audience in attendance on that occasion, and the program, al- 





is 
from the Success is stamped 
upon his face 
man and an 
to hear from 
pearance upon tl 


School on the evening of September 9. 


though incomplete, was well received. 

On the evening of Monday, October 15, a song recital was 
given by Miss Von Navarra, assisted by Mr. Petzet, pianist, and 
Mr. Schmitz, violinist, with Miss Vienna E. Neel as accompanist. 
Century Hall was filled to overflowing with a thoroughly musi- 
cal audience, for curiosity was on tip-toe about the new vocal 
teacher. 
very foreign in her looks, foreign in manners and foreign in her 


work. Her gracious manners enlisted a kindly interest in her at 


once, and her finished singing of the difficult numbers for which 
she was down upon the program won the most cordial approval. 
Her voice (mezzo) 1s strong and full, robust rather than sweet, 


icen of Minneapolis, and received a warm welcome | 


Charity 


’ 


members in need of such help to pursue their studies. 
begins at home, is one of their active maxims, and ‘‘at home’ 
means their own members in their own city. There are some 
earnest, talented young musicians to whom this will be a most 
welcome assistance. 

The ‘‘ Thursday Musicale” enters upon its third year in excel- 
lent condition, its strength and importance fully recognized in the 
community. It iswell equipped with an able president and com- 
petent staff of officers and directors, and the record of its doings 
will be one of the pleasant duties of my pen. 


ae ec 


On the evening of October 17 in the First Unitarian Church, 
the following choice program was given by members of the 
faculty of the Northwestern Conservatory of Music. Every num- 
ber upon the program was good, and was givenin good form : 
Sonata for piano and violin, in A major (allegro, andante, 


allegro pastorale)......0cscescsescvce cecccccccccces Beethoven 
Mrs. Albee, Mr. Hoevel. 
Songs with 'cello- 
~OMIOWE ss ivecciesve ) 
* An O16 Love Beam”... Pecsccoccecs .....-Marshall 


‘ Serenade ”... — 
Mr. Marshall. Mr. Schlachter, ‘cello. 
Variations on a theme by Beethoven (for two pianos) .Saint-Saéns 
Mrs. Albee, Mr. Cross. 


Andante from concerto for ’cello, op. 14............++. Golterman 
SQ odin sc cewgss capaeeeses Pa ae re Moszkowski 
Mr. Schlachter. 

Aria, ‘‘O Mio Fernando ” (‘* Favorita” ).............-. Donizetti 
Mrs. Blossom. 

Trio for piano, violin and 'cello, op. 66............+.. Mendelssohn 


Mr. Cross, Mr. Hoevel, Mr. Schlachter. 
Accompanist, Miss Ayers. 


The theatres and opera houses of the Twin Cities opened the 
season with very flattering prospects ot financial success. The 
entertainments offered and promised to the public are of such 
character as to warrant a good patronage. The New People’s, 
in Minneapolis, holds its own as a favorite house and manage- 
ment. Mr. Sterling has won the confidence of that large class in 
the community who seek entertainments entirely free from 
coarse or vulgar elements, and ladies always feel safe to take 


| their friends and children. 


When Von Navarra appeared we had before us a lady | 


The play and opera presented on the boards of the People’s, 
fill the requirements of the patrons, who use these diversion~ as 
a means of education as well, cultivating the eye and the ear tua 
taste for good things in both play and music. 

I must give special notice to the orchestra, for it isan excep- 
tionally good one. Although a small one, it is well up in the best 
music, old and modern. Richard J. Barton (musical director) is 
a musician of ability, and keeps up the standard for his orchestra 
to a high point of excellence, and the musical programs given are 
always well prepared and received with the greatest apprecia- 
tion. They have the reputation—well-earned too—of never giv- 


| ing anything in a slovenly, half practiced way. Success to the 
New People’s, its management and orchestra. 
Sr. Pau, October 10, 1804. 
The musical interests of this city are just beginning to stir, as 
the leaders are coming home from their summer wanderings. 
The season for the Schubert Club was opened with a reception 
to the members and friends of the club by the president, Mrs. R. 
R. Darr, in her beautiful home on Crocus Hill. The occasion 
was a notable one, the guest of honor being Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr, 
one of America's native poets. The hostess was assisted by Miss 
Lindeke, one of the lovely young society ladies of St. Paul anda 
member of the Schubert Club. About 200 members were in 


| attendance, and several hours of social enjoyment and a short 


additions | 


| their past. 


program of musical numbers and readings filled up the all too 
fast flying time. 

President's Day with the Schubert Club was indeed a red letter 
day. The organization is a very important factor in the musical 
life of St. Paul. Under the superior executive ability of its 
president the club is in a most prosperous condition, and is ac- 
tively alive to the needs of musical progress in the city. Its 


| work as outlined for the season is along advanced lines ot culti- 


vation of music as an art in the home and among the com- 
Success is sure to attend their future, as it has 
Acton Horron. 


munity at large. 


+o 
COLUMBUS. 


CoLumsvus, Ohio, October 31, 184. 

HE Arions and Euterpeans are at daggers’ points ; 
high pitched words are hurled back and forth, the members 

of the two organizations congregate on opposite corners and 
make faces at each other, each side has had a whirl in the news- 
papers, and all about a fiddler. I refer to Mr. César Thomson, 
late of Belgique, but probably of the United States by the time 
this is published. Such is the Situation here, and while the 150 
gentlemen of the two societies are airing their soiled linen the 
general public is wondering whether Mr. Thomson is a candidate 





aber é | on the county Populist ticket or the Unknown who is to chal- 
Quartet, of which she was a member, was read by Mrs. Paulson, ri 








lenge Sandow, the strong man. The whole affair is a genuine 
comedy of errors. The Euterpeanssecured Mr. Thomson’s terms, 
and the same being satisfactory they instructed their secretary to 
consummate the engagement ; but at this juncture Brutus John- 
ston stepsin and proceeds to assassinate César in the opinion of the 
secretary, who drops all negotiations. In the meantime the gov- 
erning board, believing the engagement made, announced it. 
The Arions, after keeping the wires hot a while, discovered that 
César was free, and engaged him. They are correspondingly 
jubilant, and the Euterpeans also appear to be highly elated ; 
but the secretary is catching it from both sides. 
* ek & 


The Arion Club has announced the engagement of Elsa Kut- 
scherra and César Thomson for their first concert November 
20; Mrs. Julie E. Wyman, Watkins Mills and Josef Hollmann for 
the second, February and Mile. Antoinette Trebelli and Ben 
Davis for the last, which will be given in April or May. The 
club now numbers fifty men, and under the direction of Prof. 
Otto Engwerson is doing efficient work. 


» 


wey 


eee 

The Euterpeans have announced December 6 as the date of 
their first concert. As yet I have heard nothing regarding the 
soloists for the occasion. The two clubs composing the Euter- 
pean Society (the Orpheus Club and Columbus Orchestra) are 
rehearsing diligently and promise great things for the coming 


season. 
**# * 


On the evening of September 27 Mr. Herman Eckhardt, the 
violinist, while alighting from a moving car fell and his left arm 
just above the elbow was broken. Mr. Eckhardt is slowly re- 
covering, and while the injury was serious his physicians believe 
he will soon again have the use of his arm. 

xe * 

Mr. John S. Bayer, the director of the Columbus Orchestra, 
September 10 was stricken with apoplexy, and during the next 
few days his life was in great danger, but he is now convalescent. 

** * 

Mr. Charles T. Howe has returned from New York, where he 

has been during the last mont arranging for the publication of 


several of his compositions. 


* % 


The Apollo Quartet, assisted by Mr. Chas. T. Howe, flute solo- 
ist, has been engaged by a musical bureau for a series of fifty 


concerts. 


xe 


October 16 Misses Hauser and Kerr gave an ensemble piano 
recital which has received great praise. 
** # 


The first concert of the Liederkranz was given October 18. 


| The society has fifty-three members and under the direction of 


Mr. T. H. Schneider is doing magnificent work. The improve- 
ment over last season is wonderful. The assisting soloists at the 
concert were Mrs. Youmans, soprano; Mr. Lippert, tenor, and 
Mr. Chapman, violinist. Mrs. Youmans and Mr. Lippert were 
at their best, and consequently won much applause. Mr. Chap- 
man might possibly improve his playing by two or three years, 
study. /t any rate he must do betterif he expects to make a 
success in Columbus. His playing Thursday evening was de- 
cidedly amateurish. L’INCONNU, 








NATIONAL CONSERVATORY = MUSIC © AMERICA, 


126 and 128 East 17th Street, New York, 
ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION : 


Dr. Dvorak’s Composition Class, November 1, from 9 to 12 M. 
and 2 to 5 Pp. M. Supplementary Vocal Examination (including 
Opera and Oratorio), November 7, from 9 to 12M., and 2 to 5 P. M. 
and 8 to 10 P. M. 
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RICHMOND. 


RicHMonND, Va., October 20, 1894. 
Fae first important musical happening of the sea- 





son in Richmond was the concert of the Yaw Concert Com” 


pany at the Academy of Music last evening. 

This organization is composed of Miss Ellen Beach Yaw, so- 
prano; Miss Georgiella Lay, pianist, and Mr. Maximilian Dick, 
violinist, and was secured by the enterprise of Mr. Horace F. 
Smith, an entertainment manager of this city. 

A large and critical audience greeted these artists, and much 
curiosity was felt to hear Miss Yaw, whose fame had preceded 
her as “the greatest ranged soprano in the world,” and ‘the 
method and quality of whose voice have evoked so much com- 
ment.” 

Nor were her listeners disappointed, for, notwithstanding a 
severe cold, the lady sang her numbers in such fashion as to 
bring forth unbounded applause and exclamations of wonder at 
the amazing compass of her voice, its sweet quality and her 
artistic method. 

Not the slightest effort was noticeable in the taking of her 
highest notes, and her stage presence is charming. 

Miss Yaw’'s songs were: ‘‘Russian Nightingale,” Alabieff, 
and “ Villanelle,” Dell Acqua; theme and variations, Proch ; 
‘* Swiss Echo Song,” arranged for her by Eckert, and the ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,” from Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ with violin 
obligato. 

She obligingly added to these numbers, in response to hearty 
calls, Auber’s ‘‘ Laughing Song” and ‘‘ Way Down on the 
Sewanee River.” 

Miss Georgiella Lay gave great satisfaction in her piano play- 
ing, her work showing intelligence and finished execution, with 
much spirit and fire. 

Miss Lay opened the concert with the Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 10, Liszt, and, besides accompanying the singer and violinist 
acceptably, played also ‘‘ At the Spring,” Joseffy, and Chopin’s 
nocturne in A flat. 

Mr. Maximilian Dick, the violinist, was a favorite at once, 
rousing his hearers to enthusiasm by his genuinely artistic work, 
showing a high order of technic and adaptation to the spirit of 
his selections, which were the ballade and polonaise, Vieux- 
temps; ‘‘Ronde des Lutins,” Bazzini, and ‘ Capriccietto,” 
Sauret. 

After the concert the artists were entertained at the hospitable 
home of Col. Wm. E. Tanner, a prominent citizen and music 
lover, where many musical people were invited to meet them. 

The Richmond Mozart Association is preparing fora revival of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s popular opera, ‘tH. M. S. Pinafore,” to 
be presented at one of their musicales very soon. Indications 
point to a successful performance of this ever welcome opera by 
a cast and chorus of local singers, carefully selected and to be 
carefully trained by Prof. J. Emory Shaw. 

The Wednesday Club, whose successful musical work has 
done mu.h for art in Richmond, has gone to rehearsing again 
under the very efficient direction of Mr. Arthur Scrivenor. 

He is preparing the club to give ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, at an early date, and Dr. Stainer’s 
‘** Crucifixion” will likely be repeated in Holy Week. 

Prof. Edward Paine, well remembered here as a teacher of 
music, has gone to Washington to locate. Saint Paul’s Church, a 
wealthy congregation, and of historic memory, is preparing to 
substitute a fine new organ in place of the present instrument, 
which has seen better days. The Rev. Hartley Carmichael, the 
rector of this church, is also a musician of some note and directs 
the music, which is ot a high order, and Prof. Jacob Reinhardt is 
the able organist. Watkins NorvELt. 

—_>- oe 


NEWARK. 





NewakkK, N, J., October 28, 1804. 
HE first of Mr. Otto K. Schill’s series of three vio- 
lin recitals was given in the Essex Lyceum Tuesday even- 
Mr. Schill was assisted by Mrs. Ernst Thiele, so- 
prano, and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, pianist. The program, which 


ing October 23. 


was excellent, follows : 

Prelude from the sixth violin sonata, E major...Bach-Schumann 

Se, ON UG ED GO, 5 kh tevsdanavdsendssadedadde datsccnduss 

Bourrrée from the second violin sonata, B minor, Bach-Schumann 
Mr. Schill. 


TOGO SE sO PE inn ec cccct. cv ctapheahcncsees Gounod 
Mrs. Thiele. 
Concerto in E minor, op. 64...............0.0+++++--Mendelssohn 
Allegro molte appassionata, 
Andante. 
Allegretto—Allegro molto vivace. 
Mr. Schill. 
EN a 6 oct c tein kG 4 bk nobbncnteitn damtens eves Anon 
‘> SE RA IE ns o.0ub einige vee hanswranceeedens 400d Lacome 


Mrs. Thiele. 
Elegy in G minor....... 
‘* Petit Polonaise de Concert ” (new) 
Mr. Schill. 

Mr. Schill fairly surpassed himself in the execution of the 
Bach, Bach-Schumann numbers, and the Mendelssohn numbers 
were a marvel of delicate expressiveness. Mr. Schill's charm as 
a violin virtuoso lies chiefly in his delicate expression and an ex- 
quisite regard of detail. Bazzini’s ‘‘ Elegy” in G minor received 
an ovation, and Mr. Schill responded with an encore. The ‘ Po- 
lonaise,” Mr. Schill’s own creation, 1s a gem, and gave the com- 
poser and performer an opportunity for a display of ideas emi- 
nently his own. 

Mrs. Thiele sang in her generous, broad style. Her interpre- 
tation of the ‘‘ Jewel Song” was remarkably clever, but the 
performance was slightly marred by imperfect Italian pronun- 
ciation. 

Mr. Sauvage was a desirable accompanist, showing himself 
equally capable in that capacity as he is as a soloist. 

The second recital is announced for November 13, at which 


Miss Kathryn F. Van Vlech, contralto, and Mr. Tonzo Sauvage, 
pianist. 

The opening concert of the tenth season of the Newark College 
of Music introduced the Seidl Orchestra for the second time in 
Newark. The first appearance of these celebrated musicians was 
under the auspices of Prof. Edward M. Bowman and tke Caeci- 
lian Choir. The concert of last Saturday evening, October 27, 
was largely attended. 

Guiseppe Campanari came in for an equal share of deserved 
honors. It is seldom one is impressed by the modesty as well as 
the vocal excellence of a soloist, and it was the unassuming at- 
titude, as well as the beauty of Campanari's singing, that won 
him the favor of his enthusiastic but fastidious audience. 

The ever popular overture from ‘“‘ Tannhauser” was followed 
by Liszt's ‘‘ Grand” polonaise. 

The ‘“ First Hungarian Rhapsodie,” with the exquisite harp 
solo, was received with appreciation. In the prelude and glorifi- 
cation from “ Parsifal,” by Wagner, Mr. Seidl united the prelude 
and finale in the manner customary in the case of ‘' Tristan and 
Isolde.” The grand funeral march from ‘‘Gotterd4mmerung” and 
the prelude of the third act of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” completed a 
program calculated to satisfy the keenly sensitive audience. 
The College of Music and its director, Mr. Russell, deserve a 
vote of appreciation for this fine opening of their second season 
of educational concerts. ‘ 

Gilmore’s Band, under the direction of Mr. Victor Herbert, will 
give a concert Tuesday evening, October 30, in Saenger Hall. 
The program will include compositions by Wagner, Langay, 
Waldteufel, Thorne, Van Goens, Verdi, Strauss, Hall and Her- 
bert. Mrs. Louise Natali will be the soloist, and will sing ‘‘ Una 
Voce Poco Fa,” ‘' Barber of Seville,” and the soprano solo aria 
from ‘‘ Traviata,” by Verdi. 

The new Apollo Club, recently formed, will sing for the first 
time this season in the Essex Lyceum December 11. Mr. Gerrit 
Smith will conduct. Mrs, Gerrit Smith, soprano; Mr. Francis 
Fischer Powers, baritone, and Mr. Victor Herbert, violoncello, 
will be the soloists. 

Mr. Frederick C. Baumann, director of the Park Conservatory 
of Music, announces in the interest of that excellent institution 
a series of three musical lectures by Mr. Herman C. Gruhnert, 
the composition instructor of the conservatory. The subjects 
discussed will be ‘‘The Symphony,” ‘Church Music” and 
‘* Wagner.” The first of these lectures will be given next month 
in the Church of the Redeemer. Mr. Gruhnert, who is a fine 
musician, has heretofore held prominent positions in Dresden, 
Germany. MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


The Musical Ear. 
‘ry WOULD give the world,” said the Em- 
press Catherine, ‘‘to be able to appreciate and love 
music, but I try in vain. For me it is noise and nothing 
but noise.”’ 

To what must we attribute the absence of the ear for 
music in certain people? Does this gap belong to an in- 
tellectual order or to a purely physical order? And is 
there any way to make people who have not the natural 
instinct appreciate music ? 

The great Empress of Russia would find herself in very 
good company if around her august person she assembled 
in the kingdom of the dead all the celebrities who, like her- 
self, did not appreciate music. She might forma very re- 
spectable court with all the warriors, poets, philosophers, 
littérateurs and artists of all kinds, including even musi- 
cians, who understood nothing whatever of the beauties of 
that art which exercised such a powerful influence upon 
the soul of Alfred de Musset, who wrote: 

*Tis music that made me believe in God. 

Among the literary celebrities whose ‘‘ melophobia” was 
notorious we might cite Beaumarchais, who wrote the 
famous phrase, ‘‘ The stuff that isn’t worth writing is good 
enough to sing ;” Theophile Gautier, who said that ‘* of all 
noises music was the dearest ;” Fontenella, the author of 
‘*Sonate, que me veux-tu?” who used to say that there 
were three things in this world that he could never under- 
stand—namely, gambling, women and music ; and finally 
the amiable poet La Fontaine. 

Napoleon ‘I. hardly loved anything in harmony, except 
perhaps the roar of artillery. Music, he said, troubled his 
nerves. Nevertheless, like a practical man, he understood 
the advantages to be derived from it froma military point 
of view. Consequently he gave orders to the bands of dif- 
ferent regiments to play every day in front of the hospitals 
to soothe and encourage the wounded. 

Napoleon III. tolerated music with great difficulty, and 
Victor Hugo, in the pride of the poet, had to be coaxed by 
the composer who desired to put his lines in music. ‘‘ Are 
not my verses,” he used to say, ‘‘ sufficiently harmonious 
to stand without the assistance of disagreeable noise ?” 
But it will be interesting for our readers to have the 
opinions of able musicians and medical men, and here are 
some of them : 

I am convinced that by means of rational education, as- 
siduous and especially precocious, the imperfections of the 


ear can be cured and tne musical sentiment developed, at 
least in a certain measure. BourGAuULT-DucouprRay. 





The case of Catherine II. was beyond a doubt absolutely 
of the intellectual order. The absence of the musical 
sense is more common than is generally believed or admit- 
ted by those who suffer from it. I believe that it is in- 
curable, because the sensations of art are given to us more 
by the brain and the heart than by the eyes or the ears. 
ALFRED BRUNEAU. 





The auditive faculty does not exist in the same degree in 





Mr. Schill will be assisted by Miss Nelda Von Seyfried, soprano ; 


all individuals, and it is not rarely that one meets with men 





of superior intelligence whu have absolutely no musical 
sense whatever; and on the other hand many very com- 
monpilace minds are marvelously gitted in this matter. 
Betore | became known as a composer I was tor a long 
time professor of music, and among the numerous pupils 
confided to my care | met with very tew indeed who dis- 


played a marked disposition tor ums art. in the number 
there were some who were not totally void of the musical 
instinct, but each one of them appreciated the thing 1n his 
own way and grasped only one side ot it. For some all 
music was contained in melody, others liked its rhythm, 
but the tewest of all took pleasure in the simultaneity of 
the sounds, the harmony and the orchestral combinations. 
But as a rule the ensemple of the art escaped them. 

Therefore I came to the conclusion that few people 
possess the necessary aptitudes to find in music a truly 
artistic enjoyment. 

One might torm the category of the individuals upon 
whom music has more or less intiuence, In the first place 
there are those who like every kind of music. After them 
come those who pretend to like it, those who think they 
like it, those who wouldn't ask anything better than to 
like it, those who are indiiferent to it, those who dislike it, 
and finally those who decry it. As we see, variety 1s not 
wanting in the category. ‘There are also people, and they 
are more numerous than one might imagme, who catch in 
music only the words that are sung. Here upon this point 
is the testimony of one of my brilliant pupils. 1 quote him 
literally : ‘‘ The opera that | like best 1s ‘ Faust,’ because I 
understand its music. For instance, | remember perfectly 
this air (and he sang): 

Je voudrais bien savoir quel était ce jeune homme, 
Si c'est un grand seigneur et comment il se nomme. 

** But,” said I, ** that’s not an air; it’s all one note.” 

‘* That’s quite possible,” said he, ** but what a charming 
note itis! Nobody but Gounod could discover such a note 
as that.” os 

It is the innumerable divergencies in the manner of 
appreciating music that give rise in regard to musical works 
to those extraordinary and ridiculous opinions, ot which we 
find sometimes curious examples, even among the pro- 
fessional critics, some of whom, with great respect, would 
be very much embarrassed if they were asked to hum the 
air, ‘‘ Ah! vous dirai-je, maman/?¢”’ 

But, you will ask me, who are the happy privileged ones 
to whom music reveals itself in its entirety, and to whom 
it gives complete pleasure? ‘To this question my answer, 
without hesitation, is that they are the composers; and 1 
will add also that for the most part the music they love 
best is their own. aa Cu. Lxcoce. 

One may dislike music for two reasons. First comes 
the physical reason. Kverybody knows the story of the 
doctor who could not bear music. One day be took it into 
his head to hill one ear with wax, and then music to him 
was quite a revelation. ‘Ihe proot became clear that the 
two ears of the untortunate man were not constructed in 
the same manner. 1 believe the case 1s very rare 

But the other and more trequent cause is ot a purely in- 
tellectual order. And here the answer may be condensed 
in this formula, which seems to include them all: ‘Lhere is 
no disputing tastes and colors. ‘here are many highly in- 
telligent minds that are unable to understand anything of 
the most luminous pages of the masters ; and there are 
others who, on the contrary, discover in the most obscure 
marvels which nobody, and especially the author, ever 
dreamed of. Among the same people we find some who 
cannot endure the reading of a page of poetry. There are 
others, too, who 1n a picture seek above all things the sub- 
ject, &c. In the eftort to reclaim those who by instinct 
dislike music all that can be accomplished is to make them 
endure it, and that can’t pass for a genuine result. 

By way of conclusion | will add that within ourselves, all 
of us, there sleeps a chord which is awakened only under 
certain influences of music, poetry and art. And, just as 
no two faces are identically alike in individuals, the sensi- 
bility of that chord is infinitely variable. ‘The important 
thing is to listen to the note when it 1s sounded. 

MaRECHAL. 





There are some people who catch sounds precisely, but 
render them falsely. ‘The reason for thisis that their voice 
responds poorly to their will. In such cases there is 
patient work to be done both by the professor and the 
pupil. The latter must study with persistence the inter- 
vais and distances, and gradually bring the rebellious 
vocal organ to flexibility. To sing in note it is necessary 
that there should be a perpetual correlation between the 
two organs—the ear and the vocal chords. 

But if the auditive sense is defective it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, tocureit. It is a defect in perception, 
just as in the case of.vision. Such is my humble answer to 
the interesting question of the ‘* Figaro.” MARMONTEL. 





The number of people for whom music is merely noise 1s 
far more considerable than is supposed, and those who are 
afflicted with this ‘‘ non-instinct” do not always admit it, 
like Catherine II. 

In the case of children careful training might enable 
them to enjoy certain musical sensations, but with adults 
the thing seems almost impossible. PALADILHE. 

I believe that the absence of the musical ear is of a cere- 
bral and not an intellectual order. Intelligence is the 
resultant of the ensemble of our cerebral faculties, and 
it may be of a high order, although the regions or cells 
which preside over the movements of the musical sense 
may be insufficiently developed. We find in the case of 
certain individuals, who appear exceptional, what we term 
dominants ; for instance, a musical impression intense in 
the case of a musician, and a visional impression excep- 
tional with the painter, and nevertheless their intelligence 
does not extend beyond the average. On the other hand,. 
among persons gifted with remarkable intelligence we do 
notice an absence of those special faculties which are domi- 
nant in certain subjects. It seems that there is a vacuum 
in these organisms; but if we are unable to determine 
exactly the region where that vacuum exists we ought, for 
that precise reason, to give up all claim to be able to sup- 
ply the want. LODREIT DE LA CHARRIERE, 
Surgeon-in-Chief of the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 





—Paris ‘‘ Figaro.” 
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BosTON, Mass., October 28, 1894. 


first Kneisel Quartet concert of the 


HE 
tenth season was given October 22, in Union Hall. 
The Quartet was assisted by Mr. Max Zach, who played 


the second viola in the quintet by Mozart. 
was as follows : 


The program 


Sanseet, i ek 5ee, Gs, Wy BOs Bi iicce woe scctdsbocssegeéeweeets se Haydn 
Quartet, D flat major, Op. 17........cccececeeeceecsceeseveess OM @m Dati 
First time at these concerts. 

Ceriatet, BO MMSE. soc cvcccescsvcccvcsscnccsecscsvosssdecdentevesss Mozart 


This quartet by Sgambati was first played in public in 
Boston by the Listemann Quartet, November 11, 1889. 
The performance then was unfortunate, in that it pre- 
cluded a calm and judicious valuation of the composition. 

They say that of late years Sgambati, the musician, is 
more Italian in feeling and disposition. However this may 
be, itis true that during the extremely sensitive period of 
creation he was under the spell and the dominion of Liszt. 
In certain ways close companionship with the Hungarian 
visitor was undoubtedly valuable, as in awakening en- 
thusiasm, broadening the horizon, inspiring generous, 
catholic appreciation ; but it is doubtful whether such in- 
timacy was of benefit to Sgambati as acomposer. The re- 
proach has been made that when a young Italian finds his 
melodic invention does not warrant his following in the 
steps of the leading Italian opera makers, he turns about 
and copies or tries to surpass the shining lights of the 
hyper-modern Germans. I do not know enough about the 
later works of Sgambati to say whether his melodic vein 
is thin, but in this quartet the themes are as a rule of little 
interest, nor is there evidence of spontaneous or finely 
nurtured melody. 

The first movement opens with an adagio, which in its 
mock mysticism and pseudo solemnity recalls Liszt in 
feeblest mood. The pathos is here spelled with a B. Nor 
does the vivace leave a fixed impression of definite convic- 
tion and mastery of expression. The restlessness is that 
of weakness rather than strength. The second movement 
is a masterpiece. Striking, piquant, with a touch of 
diablerie, alluring in rhythm, firmly knit together, con- 
cise, it is one of the most fascinating movements in 
modern chamber music. The third movement, an andante, 
abounds in passages of genuine beauty, in delightful har- 
monic surprises, although it does not rise to the high level 
of the scherzo. The finale is, to me at least, disagreeable 
music, music that may be called unnecessarily ugly. 

The unpleasant feature of this composition is the 
general tendency to strain after an effect. Here is no de- 
termined quartet-writing in the old and approved sense of 
the term. The composer seems to say, ‘‘Come now and 
see what I can do with these four well-known instru- 
ments.” In the first movement, for instance, he takes a 
choral and treats it extravagantly ; not without brilliancy, 
not without an exhibition of technical skill, but the hearer 
feels that the music should have been composed for an 
orchestra. The suggestion of what the composer in- 
tended drives out the realization of his attempt. There is 
a singular absence of the flowing, sensuous or even trivial 
song of his fatherland. He hints at the solemn ritual of 
the church, he endeavors to impress by monotonous itera- 
tion of a pointless remark, he churns himself into a passion 
and shrieks once or twice, until the hearer is ready to cry 
out, ‘‘ The voice of the Abbé Liszt!” 

Now should one protest because in a string quartet there 
isa desire to create a mood and a consequent abandon- 
ment in small or large measure of traditional form? Tra- 
ditions are but fleeting clouds, and fetich worship in music 
dies hard, but itis dying. If by taking liberties the com- 
poser gains an effect of beauty or strength, or thereby puts 
the hearer in sympathy with its own mood, why should one 
quarrel with the means employed? But Sgambati did not 
succeed when he was most ambitious. The second move- 
ment is free from this besetting sin of vain extravagance, 
and so, too, the slow movement is most beautiful when 
there is the least apparent attempt to excite wonder. 

Now on the other hand, if the end of all art is the fabri- 
cation of unity, as some believe, then is such a work as the 
quintet of Mozart ‘‘the finish beyond which philosophy 
cannot go and does not wish to go.” There is more of Italy 
in one movement of this composition than in the whole 
quartet bySgambati. Takethe second theme, for instance, 
of the first movement: how frank, how direct, how intense, 
and not so unlike Verdi, the Verdi of the middle period 
when he was terribly in earnest; but the suggestion of 








similarity ceases after the first few measures. As for the 
adagio, there is the true classical serenity, the absolute 
control of expression. There is no straining after an effect 
any more than there is apparent effort ina phenomenon of 
nature. Such music is as the “ flight of the gray gull over 
the bay, or the tall leaning of sunflowers on their stalk, or 
the appearance of the sun journeying through heaven, or 
the appearance of the moon afterward. 

The performance of the Sgambati Quartet, which bris- 
tles with difficulties, as well as of the music of Haydn and 
Mozart, compelled praise and admiration, and Mr. Kneisel’s 
playing in the adagio of the quintet will live long in the 


memory. rag ee 


Here is a story told in one of his ‘* Contes Cruels” by 
Villiers de 1’ Isle-Adam, the last or the supposed last of a 
great family: ‘‘I once knew a singer who stood by the 
deathbed of his betrothed. Her sister sobbed convul- 
sively. In spite of his grief the singer could not escape 
noticing faults of vocal emission in these very sobs, and he 
dreamed vaguely of possible exercises to give them more 
body. Do you think this inhuman? Well, the singer died 
of the separation, and the sister left off hermourning the 
very day allowed by fashion.” 

This recalls the closing scene in De Goncourt’s ‘‘ La 
Faustin,” where the actress, in spite of her emotion, studies 
and mimics the death agony, the ‘‘rictus” of Lord Annan- 
dale, until he sees her in the mirror, and, crying out toa 
servant, ‘‘ Turn out that woman,” repels her as she kisses 
his hands, saying, ‘‘ You are nothing but an actress, the 
woman incapable of loving.” 

* z * 

Do you know ** Thulé des Brumes,” by Adolphe Retté, a 
decadent pre-eminent? Listen to this fantastical dream, 
all ye that suffer from the roar of traffic, the nerve rasping 
electric cars or ‘‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” who practices 
the piano in the flat above you. 

‘* Strange silence ; people flow by as an idle stream of 
shadows ; carriages roll without tumult; black waddings 
oppress the town; the sun is a fleecy thing set in blue 
waves. The idea flashes across me, Noise is dead. And I 
shriek with laughter at the deduction that Earth is hence- 
forth condemned to eternal silence. Then a huge an- 
nouncement is unfolded, and I read this written in a dis- 
torted handwriting : ‘ You are invited to be present at the 
funeral of Monsieur Noise, who died this evening. Killed 
by the excess of his contemporaries, he was held in horror 
by the Eternal, on the part of his widow, Humanity.’ And 
I laugh so much and so noisily that a passer-by cannot 
brook it, and he asks me if I scoff at him. Then terrible 
mortification clutches my throat at the mere thought of 
having offended—who knows ?—perhaps a relative of the 
deceased. 

‘‘ Tears are in my eyes. With exaggerated politeness I 
stumble in unreasonable apologies, so that he is the more 
amazed. Now I understand that I cannot assure him of 
his mistake, and to relieve myself of the suspicion that 
rushes through my soul I ask: ‘ Pardon me, were you not, 
in a former state of being, a disciple of the livid Kali? If 
you were, know that I am the last incarnation of Wishnou, 
his time-honored enemy.’ Frightened, he escapes. I 
laugh, I laugh. I amuse myself like a madman. Far 
away, toward the reddish horizon, gigantic Harlequins 
dance a frantic jig as they repeat constantly the burden: 
‘ Noise is dead. Noise is dead.’” 


* 
* * 


Musical Boston was ina highly nervous state last week 
over the report, telegraphed from New York, that ‘‘ when 
Cornelius Vanderbilt opens his new house at Fifty-eighth 
street and Fifth avenue, with a ball, soon to be given to 
introduce his daughter to society, Seidl will sit down to a 
$15,000 piano, which has now been put in place in one of 
the magnificent parlors.” 

How’s this! the eminent apostle of Wagner to play for 
dancing, for balancing of partners and grand right and 
left? Or will a fiddler, say Ysaye, assist him ? 

Now, as this piano is said to be decorated in shades of 
green, including pistache, pea green and Paris green, so 
that it is ‘‘ in harmony with the Louis XV. room,” and the 
piano stool (price, $2,000) is ‘‘conceived in a scheme of 
green and gold,” Mr. Seidl should also be in harmony ; he 
should wear a suit of bottle green and a wig. 

‘** Bottle green.” Words that are musical and suggest 
music; endless processions of oboes. Asa child I first 
knew the term from: 

One of his eyes was bottle green, 

And the other eye was out, my dear ; 

And the calves of his wicked-looking legs 
Were more than two feet about, my dear! 

O the great, big Irishman— 

The rattling, battling Irishman— 

The stamping, ramping, swaggering, 
Staggering, leathering swash of an Irishman. 


* 
* * 


The program of the third Symphony concert was as fol- 
lows: 


Symphony, ~ WHR RMNE i cicccvctsscubigsicete deen sas coseess Schubert 

Concerto, E flat, for piano and orchestra............++ss008 Beethoven 
t. Baermann, pianist. 

Symphony, C male’, vase cccesescsvvcsapssvesicecdenscscocese’ Schumann 


Familiar program numbers, and yet there are many 





questions that arise when this music is played. Why did 
Schumann, for instance, introduce the passage of staccato 
counterpoint immediately after that noble burst of passion 
which dies away in the series of violin trills? Was it be- 
cause he had been studying counterpoint with great vigor, 
and thought he must use his knowledge pedantically? 
For writers about this symphony delight to speak of the 
‘fruits of his contrapuntal studies.” 

Dry, indeed, is this particular fruit, which smells of chalk 
and the blackboard. And how incongruous it seems! What 
has it to do with the wild romance of the adagio, to me at 
least one of the greatest, if not the greatest, symphonic 
slow movements since Beethoven. Then, too, how could 
the sensitive Schumann have endured the stiffness of the 
two trios to the scherzo, particularly the last. The scherzo 
itself, with its demoniacal fury, showed the superb quality 
and the technical proficiency of the strings. But outside 
of this scherzo and the adagio, the symphony is not of abid- 
ing strength or even interest. 

Another question that still excites dispute is the proper 
pace of the second theme of the first movement of the 
‘‘Unfinished” symphony, the theme sung first by the 
‘cellos. There is the tendency to drag it beyond endu- 
rance, tointroduce an arbitrary adagio, to make it too beau- 
tiful. In Berlin ten years or so ago there was a reaction 
in view of free and breezy criticism, and the recoil was too 
far. If Mr. Paur erred at all last evening it was slightly, 
and on the side of slowness. 

Is not one of the greatest charms of the ‘‘ Unfinished” 
symphony the fact that it was unfinished. Or would Schu- 
bert, if he had added a scherzo and a finale, have violated 
his general principle in works of long breath, which called 
for a decrescendo of musical interest? Already was the 
slow movement below the level of the preceding allegro. 
And is there in absolute music of the romantic school any- 
thing more beautiful than this allegro? The few opening 
measures of the free fantasia are enough to immortalize 
the work. 

Mr. Baermann gave a thoughtful, accurate and finely 
balanced performance of the concerto. Perhaps in the last 
movement there were traces of restlessness, and he used 
occasionally the ‘* loud pedal,” so-called, too freely, but all 
in all, it was an unusually fine performance. It was emi- 
nently musical also in this, that there was no attempt to 
overthrow and subdue the orchestra. Mr. Baermann was 
content with the indications suggested by Beethoven, and 
he realized how cunningly the composer had arranged it so 
that the orchestra would not drown out the piano, and it 
would be necessary for the latter instrument to vie in vain, 
hopeless rivalry. 

In spite of the heat and the foul air many stood through- 
out the concert. 

There will be no Symphony concert this week. The 
next rehearsal and concert will be given November 9 and 
10, when the program will be as follows: Overture, ‘‘ Die 
Verkaufte Braut,” Smetana; Sgambati’s first symphony 
(first time at these concerts); Bizet's suite, ‘‘ L’Arlesienne” 
No. 1. 

A piano recital will be given by Mr. Carl Stasny in 
Sleeper Hall Thursday evening. The program will in- 
clude pieces by Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bruell, Schubert-Liszt, Liszt, Schubert-Tausig and these 
novelties: A sarabande, by Alexander Adam,.and three 
concert studies by Kwast. 

The Women's Philharmonic Orchestra, assisted by Miss 
Priscilla White, soprano, will give a concert at Berkeley 
Temple, Tuesday evening. 

Mr. Eliot Hubbard will give a song recital in Chickering 
Hall, Wednesday evening, November 14. He will be as- 
sisted by Mrs. S. B. Field, pianist. 

Mr. Jerome Hopkins will give the second of his piano 
lecture concerts in Steinert Hall Tuesday evening. The 
subject will be ‘‘ Musical Modesty.” 

The concerts of the Melba Company are postponed until 
November 8and 10. The programs which were announced 
will be given on these dates. 

Messrs. Max Heinrich and Arthur Whiting will give a 
concert in Steinert Hall November 13. Jensen’s ‘‘Gau- 
deamus ” cyclus will be the feature of the program. 

The Cecilia announces that the plan of giving concerts at 
low prices for wageearners will be continued during the 
approaching winter. The price of tickets will be 15 and 20 
cents, all the seats being reserved. Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Sam- 
son and Delilah” will be given November 27. The soloists 
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thus far engaged for this performance are Mrs. Julie Wy- 
man and Mr. Meyn. The programs of the concerts Jan- 
uary 16 and May 1 will be of a miscellaneous nature. 
Brahms’ ‘‘ German Requiem ” will be sung March 27. The 
concerts for associate members will occur on the evenings 
following the above concerts. 

According to the Boston ‘‘ Herald” ‘‘ Mr. Max Klein, who 
died recently in Cairo, Egypt, was one of the violinists of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra when Mr. Henschel was 
conductor of that organization, and he likewise toured 
through the chief cities of the United States with the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club. When Mr. Cowen proceeded to 
Melbourne as conductor of the Centennial Exhibition Or- 
chestra Mr. Klein accompanied him as first violinist, and 
he introduced to the antipodes many modern concertos 
which had not previously been heard in Australasia. 
Both before his toursand when he returned in 1892 he was 
a prominent member of the Covent Garden Philharmonic 
and the Richter orchestras. Latterly he had been in bad 
health, and a few weeks ago he went to Egypt in the hope 
of saving his life.” Puitip HALE. 





Why Not Insert? 
OCTOBER, 26, 1894. 
Editor The Musical Courier, New York City: 
ILL you kindly oblige me by inserting the 
following : 
CarD. 


In response to numerous inquires I desire to inform the musical 
public that I have no connection whatever with the Society of 
Musical Literary Clubs, the headquarters of which are located at 415 


Dearborn street, Chicago. I am neither a contributor nor an assist- 
ant nor an indorser of the saidinstitution. The continued use of my 
name in spite of my strong remonstrances to the manager, Mr. 
Derthick, makes this card necessary. Yours very truly, 

EMIL LIEBLING. 


Twin Cities’ ‘‘ Messiah.’’—The choral societies of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, under that enterprising and suc- 
cessful conductor of the Northwest, Mr. Samuel A. Bald- 
win, are preparing for a more than usually fine representa- 
tion of ‘‘ The Messiah,” to be given on December 17 and 
18. Among the soloists already secured is Miss Mary 
Louise Clary, the New York contralto. 


The Liederkranz’s Plans.—The German Liederkranz is 
already making arrangements for a grand commemorative 
festival, to take place on January 9, 1897. On that day the 
popular singing society will be fifty years old, it having 
been established on January 9, 1847, and the jubilee will 
be celebrated by a grand concert, banquet and ball in the 
club rooms in Fifty-eighth street. 

To further mark this event in the history of the society, 
it was decided ata largely attended meeting in the club 
rooms, on Tuesday evening, upon the motion of ex-Presi- 
dent William Steinway, to make a concert tour through 
Europe in the summer of 1897. 

I saw Mr. Steinway last evening at his residence, in 
Gramercy Park. ‘‘The New York Liederkranz,” he said, 
‘* will be the second to attain the age of half a century, the 
PhiladelphiaMaennerchor having celebrated its jubilee in 
1885. We intend to take a chorus of not less than 100 
group of the most distinguished American soloists, whose 
services can be obtained at any expense. 

‘It is proposed to charter a steamer for this purpose, the 
other passengers being about two hundred members of the 
society and their families, and to leave about the middle of 
May, going direct toGenoa. In each of the cities we visit 
a concert will be given, of which the proceeds will be do- 
nated to the poor of that particular city, upon the plan 
adopted with such success during the Western trip under- 
taken by the Liederkranz last year, and which yielded 
such surprisingly satisfactory financial results. 

‘*From Genoa we shall go to Milan, Florence and Ven- 
ice ; make trips on Lake Como; visit Lugano; go through 
the St. Gothard tunnel to Lucerne ; make an excursion to 
the scene of William Tell’s struggle for independence, 
giving concerts in Geneva, Zurich and Lucerne; then to 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Berlin, Frankfort, and we shall 
crown the trip by a grand excursion down the Rhine, from 
Mayence to Cologne, visiting the Germania statue at 
Niederwald, overlooking the Rhine. The tour will last 
three months, as it is intended to give the younger mem- 
bers of the Liederkranz, who are mostly American born, 
an opportunity for visiting the land of their forefathers. 

‘‘A large fund to cover the expenses of the trip is already 
being subscribed by the richer members of the society, 
and a considerable sum is already promised.” 

The present conductor of the Liederkranz is Mr. Hein- 
rich Zollner, who, five years ago, when director of the 
famous Cologne Maennerchor, made a similar trip through 
Italy with his chorus. Among the past conductors of the 
New York organization have been Mr. Agriol Paur, who 
occupied the post from 1850 to 1882, and was then pen- 
sioned for life, with full salary and an annual premium for 
an insurance policy; Mr. Theodore Thomas and Mr. 
Rheinhold Herman. All these musicians are living, and 
there is some probability that they may accompany the 
party to Europe.—** Herald.” 

















HE famous basso, Arthur Beresford, of Bos- 
ton, was in town last Wednesday, and called upon and 
sang forme. He is of medium height and build, a blond, 
and gentle in manner; not at all like most heavy bassos. 
His voice is rich, full and free, flexible and well controlled, 
and he sings artistically. Damrosch has engaged him for 
Bach’s ‘‘ Passion Music,” which will be performed by the 
Oratorio Society about Easter. Mr. Beresford is English, 
but is very much Americanized. 

Mary Louise Clary will know ‘‘ The Messiah” backward 
and every other way by heart before the new year. She 
will sing it at Oberlin December 13 and 14; St. Paul, 17; 
Minneapolis, 18; Chicago, 20; Boston, 23, and Pittsburg, 
27. Among her other prominent engagements are the first 
concert of the Apollo Club, of Boston, under B. J. Lang, 
November 21, and the concert of the United German 
Singing Societies, in Music Hall, New York, November 25. 
And yet she sighs for more worlds to conquer ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Franklin, of Troy, were in town 
last week on their way home from their wedding trip in the 
South. Mr. Franklin is the tenor of All Saints’ P. E. 
Cathedral in Albany, where he succeeded James Finlayson. 
He is also the musical editor and advertising manager of 
the Troy ‘‘ Press,” and is a very pleasant fellow to meet. 
THe Musica Courier contains frequent writings from his 
pen. Maythe young married couple always be happy! 

I hear from Philadelphia flattering accounts of the sec- 
ond series of organ recitals at St. Luke’s Church in Ger- 
mantown. The third recital took place October 22, Albert 
W. Borst, of Philadelphia, doing highly creditable work. 
Loraine Holloway, of Boston, played last Monday evening. 

Charles Bigelow Ford will conduct Anderton's ‘* Wreck 
of the Hesperus” about the middle of December at St. 
Peter's Hall. He will be assisted by the quartet of St. 
Peter’s Church: Miss Aurelia Schlesinger, soprano ; Miss 
Irene Van Tine, contralto; H. W. Dunn, tenor; Garth 
Bristed, bass, and the regular chorus of the church, some- 
what augmented, Ford is wide awake and always offers 
interesting programs. 

E. J. Fitzhugh and his Plainfield (N. J.) society will give 
the ‘‘ Messiah” December 27. Miss Gertrude May Stein, 
contralto, will be one of the soloists, and she is always 
worth hearing. 

J. Eldon Hole is justly proud of the success of his pupil, 
David Torrence, baritone, in ‘‘ The Fencing Master.” The 
Rochester ‘‘ Democrat” says: ‘‘ David Torrence, who 
sang the part of ‘‘ Fortunis,” has a rich and manly baritone 
voice, which he uses like one trained for grand opera.” 
Another of Mr. Hole’s pupils, Harold Hartseli, has been 
selected as leading baritone in Isidor Luckstone’s new 
comic opera, ‘‘ A Trip to Turkey.” 

The first private meeting of the Manuscript Society for 
this season will be held at the studio of Francis Fischer 
Powers in Music Hall Monday evening, November 12. 
Victor Harris, chairman of the committee on private meet- 
ings, promises an interesting program of manuscript nov- 
elties. Many of Gotham’s best soloists, vocal and instru- 
mental, are joining the society this fall as professional 
members ; and they are right in desiring to aid by their 
example and influence the advancement and recognition 
of musical compositions from the pens of American 
authors. 

Gerrit Smith gave his first praise service of the season at 
South Church last Sunday afternoon, the program consist- 
ing of musical settings of the Psalms, the composers rep- 
resented being Garrett, Rheinberger, Mendelssohn, Ran- 
dégger and Gerrit Smith. Two beautiful numbers from 
Mr. Smith’s cantata of ‘‘ King David” were finely per- 
formed. The work of the new solo contralto, Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, was eminently satisfactory. The schedule 
for the remaining praise services at South Church is as 
follows: November 25, ‘‘Seed Time and Harvest,” West; 
December 30, ‘‘ Christmas Oratorio,’’ Bach; January 27, 
‘*King David,” Gerrit Smith; February 24, ‘‘ St. Paul,” 
Mendelssohn ; March 31, ‘‘ Redemption,” Gounod; April 
28, ‘‘ Creation,” Haydn, and May 25, ‘* Prodigal Son,” Sul- 
livan. 

Carl G. Schmidt, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, in Morristown, N. J., is giving an interesting 
series of illustrated piano recitals the third Wednesday 
afternoon of each month. 

‘“‘The Choral Union, of Boonton, N. J., under the able 
direction of Edward M. Young, is preparing Sullivan’s 





‘Trial by Jury,” to be given at the Opera House Thanks- 
giving night. 

Miss Viola Winchester has joined the American Ladies’ 
Vocal Quartet as second soprano, succeeding Miss Winni- 
fred Sullivan. The quartet is capable of good work, and 
should be kept busy. 

Mrs. Carl E. Martin has a promising pupil in Miss Lillian 
Guthrie, of Passaic, N. J. Her voice is a round, clear 
mezzo soprano of wide range, and she possesses that very 
rare concomitant—a musical instinct. Miss Guthrie bids 
fair to become a thorough artist at no distant day. At 
present she is working on the oratorios. 

Miss Grace Wittich, a fine soprano, from Washington, 
D. C., was in town last week. 

Mrs. Martin Schultz, formerly of San Francisco, sang 
last Monday evening at a reception at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, to the delight of the professors, students 
and guests. She was accompanied by Gerrit Smith, who 
is the professor of sacred music in the institution. 

Mrs. Oriska Worden Glover, soprano, and Miss Eva 
Hawkes, contralto, sang Sunday evening, October 21, at 
the Roseville avenue Presbyterian Church, in Newark, 
where their work was so satisfactory that Mr. H. H. 
Duncklee, the organist, has engaged them again for No- 
vember 11. 

Francis Fischer Powers has planned a series of Saturday 
mornings at his beautiful studio, to which he has invited 
his friends to listen to Miss Lillian Blauvelt, November 3; 
Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, December 1; Miss Marguerite Hall, 
January 12; Arthur Beresford and Barend von Gerbig, 
February 2; Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith and Tom Karl, 
March 2; and Ben Davies, April 6. 

George B. Carter, organist of the Elm Park M. E. Church 
in Scranton, Pa., was in town last week, as genial and jolly 
as ever, notwithstanding the row through which he recently 
passed, caused by the unfounded charge that he was an 
‘‘irreligious” organist. He wona glorious victory over his 
enemies. His solo tenor, Alfred Wooler, also was in 
Gotham last week. 

The public concerts of the Manuscript Society will be 
given at Chickering Hall, December 12, January 29, and 
April 4. At the first and last, Anton Seidl and his orchestra 
will assist. The Beethoven String Quartet will play at the 
chamber music concertin January. The dates of the six 
private meetings at the studio of Francis Fischer Powers 
are November 12, December 4, January 9, February 7, 
March 8, and April 15. 

The Verdi Ladies’ Quartet will sing November 3 for the 
New York Teachers’ Association at Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Miss Myrta French, soprano, and Miss May Lyle Smith, 
flutist, will be the soloists at the concert of the Troy City 
Band, of Troy, N. Y., November 21. 

The Schumann Male Quartet is engaged for the first con- 
cert by Mrs. C. H. Sweezy’s new ladies’ chorus, of Middle- 
town, N. Y., November 22, and Messrs. S. Fischer Miller and 
Grant Odell, of the quartet, will sing solos. 

Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano, will be the soloist at 
the first concert of the Orpheus Club, of Newark, Novem- 
ber 21. 

The Amphion Glee Club, of Hoboken, will give a concert 
December 4, with Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano; Miss 
May Lyle Smith, flutist; Victor Herbert, ’cellist, and 
Charles E. Pratt, accompanist. 

Holy Trinity Church, in Harlem, has a new soprano, 
Miss Jennie Hall, who formerly was widely known as Mrs. 
Jennie Hall Wade, of Brooklyn. Miss Hall, who was 
always an acceptable singer, is now doing better than 
ever. 

John J. Nolan, manager of the new Music Hall, in Balti- 
more, sends me a pamphlet concerning the building. It 
must be a beautiful and commodious structure. The main 
auditorium will seat 3,000 persons, while the stage, 70x40 
feet, will accommodate 500 more. The hall will be for- 
mally opened this evening, with the first of five concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

E. D. Van Hoose has been engaged as solo tenor at All 
Souls’ P. E. Church until May 1. 

George W. Fergusson has just returned from St. Louis 
and Chicago, where he was enthusiastically received. The 
St. Louis *‘ Post-Dispatch” says of him: ‘‘Mr. Fergusson 
has a baritone voice of wonderful depth and power, over 
which he has the most perfect control. His singing was 
really a revelation.” 

William S. Chester, organist of St. George’s Church, 
opened a new Jardine organ at St. Paul’s Church, in 
Hoboken, October 23. He was assisted by E. G. Jardine, 
E. D. Jardine, Mrs. Anna Burch, soprano; Mrs. Sarah 
Baron Anderson, contralto; Benjamin E. Harwood, tenor, 
and Graham Reed, baritone. Mr. Chester played with his 
usual brilliancy. 

The Minnesingers Glee Club, an excellent male quartet, 
will give a concert February 7, at Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall. 








The Chopin Monument.—The monument erected 
to the memory of Chopin was unveiled at his native town, 
Zelazowa-Wola, October 14. The local society furnished 


the music. Many wreaths and telegrams were received 
from foreign societies, and delegates from many Kusso- 
Polish societies were present. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURTER, | 
225 Wabash avenue, October 27, 1894. | 


ONCERTS are coming thick and fast, and 
each succeeding week brings more of them. Tuesday 
afternoon Wm. H. Sherwood gave his first recital of this 


season at the Auditorium Recital Hall. His program 
was 
Sonata, in D minor (for piano and Violin).........0.ceeseeeeeeeeees Gade 
Mr. Silberstein and Mr. Sherwood. 
Menuet, in G, OP. 17.ccccssoces sevccrcccscresescvesococsceces Moszkowski 
Romance, in B Gat, OF. Bi cccocesccscscscgcsccccsovses ....Rubinstein 
Tarantelle, op. 11 See bae ses cshhamisbens ocean’ Gustav Schumann 
Andante and Variations, in B flat, op. 26............ Robert Schumann 
(For two pianos 
Miss Rann and Mr. Sherwood. 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22.............. ospeowia Chopin 

Mr. Sherwood gave a masterly performance of this in- 


teresting program both from the technical and artistic 
standpoint. He is in excellent form, and this is due 
largely to the rest and recreation of his summer vacation. 
His devotion to his bicycle does not seem to detract in the 
least from his powers asa pianist. Mr. Sherwood told me 
a few days ago that he often took a little spin of 60 miles 
or so on his wheel, and felt the better for it. Several other 
of our musicians are now devoting their spare time to 
cycling. Among them are Frederic Grant Gleason, C. B. 
Cady and Bicknell Young, and they are all enthusiastic in 
praise of this means of exercise and recreation. 


x 
x *% 


Robert Goldbeck gave his second recital at Kimball Hall 
Tuesday evening. He was assisted by his pupil, Ottmar 
Moll, and the Schumann Male Quartet. Mr. Goldbeck's 
selections were Beethoven's sonata in F, Liszt's transcrip- 
tion of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wings of Song,” his own ‘‘ Mexican 
Dances,” a ‘‘ Sarabande,” bouree, and prelude and fugue 
of Bach and polonaise. Mr. Gold- 
beck’s recitals are already highly appreciated by the musi- 
cal public, and he will become a leader in this field. His 
playing is masterly and artistic and his readings always 
Mr. Moll played Schubert’s A flat impromptu 
and ‘*Lucia” fantasie. He shows commendable 
progress and has evidently been a careful student. The 


’ 


his own ‘** Minerva’ 


interesting 
Liszt's 


Schumann Male Quartet sang several selections. 


* 
* * 


The department of music of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity is doing much for the cause of music. Tuesday 
afternoon the first recital of the season was given under 
the charge of P. C. Lutkin, director of the department. 
The program was 


Quintet for clarinet and strings. ........cceccccccccccscscccceces Mozart 
Allegro. Larghetto. Menuetto. Temacon Variazoni. 

Flute solo, variations on a Scotch air, op. 104. .............056- Kuhlau 
Mr. Cole 

Concerto for clarinet, op. 73. bavdcapedh be neannssawesnelabasnete Weber 

Allegro. Adagio. Rondo 

Mr. King. 

Serenade for flute, violin and viola, op. 2..............000+- Beethoven 


Allegro Molto. Andante con Varioni. 


Allegro Vivace. 


Menuetto. 
Scherzando 
Messrs. Cole, Bich! and Grilnberger 


Allegro. 


«*« 


Thursday evening the Kunitz String Quartet gave its 
first recital at Kimball Hall. Carl Wolfsohn has interested 
himself in this organization, which has just been formed for 
the purpose of giving recitals of chamber music. The 
members are Luigi Kunitz, first violin; Harry Dimond, 
Adrian Perkey, viola, and Robert Am- 
Their first program was : 


second violin; 
brosius, violoncello. 


Quartet D major, Op. 18, NO. B..csccccscccccccceccsvecscesbece Beethoven 
Allegro--Andante con moto. Allegro—Presto. 
Andante Appassionata, OP. B7,....cccccvccccsccoovescevvceecescoses Bruch 
Mr. Kunitz 
Quartet A major, Op. 41, NO. B.......ccccccsesssccccecccvcces Schumann 


Allegro molto moderato. Assai agitato—Adagio molto. 
Finale—Allegro molto vivace, 


AD BOD 6 uv0 ev vnsccenenaceesccusvebsh046000c00eeneaneuavaenea Ernst 


The playing of these gentlemen, who are all young, 
gives promise of great things in the future. They are re- 
hearsing several times each week and the rehearsals con- 
tinue four and five hours. The results of this steady work 
were apparent in the playing of the quartets. The attack 
was simultaneous and good attention had been paid to de- 
tail. Mr. Kunitz has been in Chicago but a short time, but 


has already made himself known as a thorough artist. 
His playing of classical music is scholarly. 


His training 
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of the quartet is also deserving of praise ; it was fine both 
in phrasing and shading. Harry Dimond is a talented 
young player, whose work is acceptable. 


* 
* * 


The Germania Maennerchor is one of the oldest musical 
clubs of the West. Out of it grew the Germania Club, 
which is one of the largest social clubs inthe city. The 
beautiful home of this organization was last Thursday 
night the scene of one of the finest concerts given this sea- 
son. The club engaged the Chicago Orchestra and Mar- 
cella Lindh to assist the Maennerchor. The orchestral 
selections included two movements to Henry Schoenefeld’s 
‘* Rural Symphony.” 

Mr. Schoenefeld is the musical director of the club and 
directed the orchestra at this concert. His work has great 
merit, both as to spontaneity of melodic inventions and 
skillful instrumentation and harmonic treatment. New 
beauties are apparent at each hearing. Marcella Lindh 
sang the mad scene from Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘ Hamlet” 
and a group of songs. Max Bendix played Mendelssohn’s 
violin concerto with fine finish of execution and warmth of 
feeling. The large hall of the club house was crowded 
with a discriminating and enthusiastic audience, composed 
of members of the club and their wives and sweethearts. 


Pa 
* * 


The second concerts of the Chicago Orchestra’s present 
season were given yesterday afternoon and this evening at 
the Auditorium. This is the program : 
as Ee Ee es SI odo ww hnn asta déadabscivesveves evs Tschaikowsky 

Introduction and Fugue. Divertimento. Intermezzo. 
Marche Miniature. 


Sind Gonna Meas “RO ids « innticncdodavcicnssedsonsiactas A. Thomas 
Mme. Blauvelt. 





Overture, “Les France Juges,” Op. B.....00000... cesccscoececes Berlioz 
WEPNENE, 6.0 nccccescsceses ) ‘ 
TE it eubincenmbewonneee Wagne 

Introduction to Act IIL.¢ ~°"°"8™ neal 
Songs— 

sf i eer a 

8 TEE SO os: no cendnen teas Van der Stucken 

PE OE EE vn tbs cchensescccansvesvacueetad ress seuuew Delibes 
“Carnival of Flandern ”......:.ccscccvccccvccscccsescoccces Joh. Selmer 


(First time in Chicago.). 

The beautiful intermezzo of the Tschaikowsky suite was 
finely interpreted. Its breadth of melody, with the under- 
current of sadness and longing, was beautifully presented. 
The march is exquisitely dainty and is quite fairy-like in 
its suggestions. Selmer's‘* Carnival” is mainly interesting 
as acuriosity. In it the composer has tried to exhaust the 
possibilities of unique, startling and appalling combina- 
tions of instruments. Many of the effects produced are 
bizarre, in places comical. The piece reminds one of the 
army which ‘‘ swore terribly in Flanders.” The work is 
not, however, devoid of merit as a musical composition. 
It contains some fine bits of melody, and is not entirely a 
curiosity. 

Mme. Lillian Blauvelt made a fine impression. Her 
voice has developed somewhat since her last appearance 
here,and anything more beautiful thanits rich, sympathetic 
tone would be hard to imagine. She sang the music of the 
mad scene with acommendable perfection of execution, and 
entered fully into its character. Her realization was accu- 
rate, even and full of fire and abandon. She sang the bal- 
lads with fine taste and was obliged to respond to an en- 
core after numerous recalls. She sang Mrs. Beach's 
‘*L’Estasi.” Next week we shall hear the much talked of 
symphony of Dvorak, ‘‘ From the New World.” 


* 
* * 


The second Saturday afternoon recitals of the Chicago 
Musical College were given this afternoon in Apollo Hall. 
The program of the pupils’ recital was : 

“La Bella Griselidis ” (for two pianoS)..........sseseeeeeeeees Reinecke 
First piano, Mrs. Gertrude Bischoff Baker; second piano, 
Mr. Hans von Schiller. 

Piano 
Etude, op. 25, No. 1....... NG balay siniascvagees shsideopangs Chopin 


Vee, Ree ee sicacdtcvsscacensccsvedseseseccesied Gilchrist 
Miss Ida Rahlfs. 
Piano 
SGROMOMEARS © occ ccccsccccosedbocerccocscessesvevecconseces Seeling 
UO RIO TAGs Bo isiiic ds ctv cescectvesidccccssccvesosccsscoueess Liszt 
Miss Bessie Ayres. 
Violin, second concerto, D minor, first movement............... Spohr 
Miss Agnes Pringle. 
Piano, Concert Waltz in D flat major..... ....cseeeeeseeee Wieniawskj 


Miss Helen Chapman 


Following this Miss Clara Krause gave a piano recital 
with this program : 






Toccata et Fugue, D minor. ....cccccccccscccssesecccccceccs Bach-Tausig 
Andanta Spianato et Polonaise, Op. 22.......c.sseeeesecceeeeees Chopin 
Gavetes, A GUREE. coccccccccccaccccccvcccccccccccccwccccccscccocsec ete 
“* Songs Without Words,”’ F major, op. 53.......0++seee0 Mendelssohn 
Macuptea, A-calaats Oph GB i scocvenedeces cccccccteseovecesenscctind Chopin 
** The Contrabandist '’ (Spanish Romance) Schumann-Tausig 
PRUDUOE, FD Bbc csvocdecccsccscesepseseccccessvececesoass Fel. Dreyschock 
Caprice (in Scarlatti style), Op. 14.........-cececsesceceeeees Paderewski 
“In the Moonlight "’ (from Op. 36).......sceceeeseeeees Ph. Scharwenka 
Ess oc cscovcnsintscseesecs chs sdecvetesetbwveesthdscoemvent Nicode 
OT cncecevsceveviseecsanecsteavtngsocegocecenséugaseteedesons Liszt 
OOO ME cc cscccesecscecnaksevasdnsenupedbeutoegens Meyerbeer-Liszt 


Miss Krause is a brilliant, forceful player. Her technic 
is excellent and her readings show care and study. Her 





chief deficiency is alack of emotional quality and poetic 
feeling. 

Frederic Grant Gleason gave an interesting lecture be- 
fore the Amateur Club Tuesday afternoon. His lecture 
was upon the orchestra, and the use, character and treat- 
ment required by the different instruments. The lecture 
was illustrated by members of the Chicago Orchestra. 


* 
* ca 


Next week's concerts include a song recital to be given 
by Margaret Goetz and George Ellsworth Holmes, a piano 
recital by Angelo Patricolo, a concert by the Spiering 
String Quartet, a musical soirée by the faculty of the 
Balatka Academy, a piano lecture recital by Edward Bax- 
ter Perry, given by invitation of Samuel Kayzer and 
Wm. H. Sherwood, three concerts at the Auditorium by 
Sousa’s Band, the regular concerts by the Chicago Orches- 
tra and a number of smaller recitals. 

Della Fox will make her Chicago début as a star at the 
Columbia Theatre Monday evening, presenting ‘* The Lit- 


tle Trooper.” 


x * % 


Maude S. Winklebleck sang with great success at a con- 
cert in Champaign, IIl., last Wednesday evening. She re- 
ceived many encores, and the critics of the Champaign 
‘* Gazette” and the Urbana ‘‘ Daily Courier” gave her great 
praise for artistic work and her beautiful voice. 

WaALTon PERKINS 
ALBANY. 
ALBANY, October 25, 1804. 
HE New York Philharmonic Club gave a concert 





at Jermain Hall last evening before a large audience. The 
following program was rendered : 
Parr I. 
Bamtat; * Berea.” ih. FO ins oc cc wenssnsiedasaacnss H. Hofmann 
Allegro. 
‘* Slumber Song,” 
Gavot. 
New York Philharmonic Club. 
Vielonesiio polo, 'S Bifentana™, .i6 ssc csccvtisecdese» D. Popper 
Mr. Henri Haagmans. 
Aria, ‘‘ Ah Lo So,” from “‘ Magic Flute”..........ceeeee. Mozart 
Miss Clara C. Henley. 
Pare cP Ly |. PET TS EeY Ter er eee Tee H. Wieniawiski 


Two movements, from concerto No. 2, D minor. 
Romanze. 
* Zingara.” 
Mr. Sol Marcosson. 








PORN, CIRC havc crincsencennneseereacshs Ch. V. Gluck 
EEO © o's vias danse ee had Nokes cigiess ceakehogthed P. A. Steck 
New York Philharmonic Club. 

Part II. 

Quartet variations, ‘‘ God Save the Emperor”..... ..-J. Haydn 
Two violins, viola and violoncello. 

Flute solo— 
PNG oni oe heeCi a Sere di cisides Veet d A ee 
i ET eT eT eet eet 
Composed for and dedicated to Mr. Weiner). 
Mr. Eugene Weiner. 
Canzonetta............ ) 
Se SS NG Ding cw ve caicddans bbe edeendeee et ies B. Godard 
Seremade. .o.00scs2000s 
New York Philharmonic Club. 
ee ey ee pee ee Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Clara C. Henley. 
Raranahie,* Comsat Dane is veo co sec vcewscdssdanees J. Nicodé 


Expressly arranged for flute and strings by the composer. 
New York Philharmonic Club. 
The ensemble playing was fine, the shadings well made and 
the tone quality beautiful. 


MONTREAL. 


MONTREAL, Que., October 27, 1894. 
ISS MARIE LOUISE BAILEY, about whom the 
musical world has said so much, made her appearance at 
the Queen's Theatre last Thursday and Friday evenings and at 
the matinée to-day. She met with great success artistically and 
otherwise. Miss Bailey is a true and reliable artist and a genius 
of rare quality. Her technic is marvelous, clear, distinct and 
powerful ; her touch is excellent; her phrasing is brilliant, and 
her musical conception and temperament are beyond criticism. 

The programs were rich and varied. Her interpretation of 
Beethoven's sonate, op. 31, No. 3, was brilliant ; her performance 
of ‘ Faschingsschwank,” by Schumann, and ‘ Erl Kénig,” by 
Schumann-Liszt, not only illustrated her ability to play with 
most stupendous technical power, but strength of intellect as 
well. Mr. Ducharme, who has heard the latter composition 
played by Liszt in Paris, told me the young artist played it with 
almost the same skill and dignity that the great master did. I 
am sure she will meet with success at her appearance in New 
York next Tuesday. 

The following is from the ‘‘ Morning Gazette:” ‘‘ Miss Bailey 
is atrue artist. She possesses a physical strength which enables 
her to execute all she feels, and through all of last evening's 
program she carried a sweet personality. In technic sheis perfect 
and powerful. She plays without apparent effort, yet with a ner- 
vous strength which brought out every note with refinement and 
clearness. It would be difficult to select from the program the 
composition which came most sweetly upon the ear. ‘Carnival,’ 
by Schumann, was the first, and Miss Bailey from that on through 
the recital held all her auditors by her magic art. The lady has 
reached, at the age of about nineteen, a degree of perfection to 
which musicians of mature age seldom attain. There can be no 
doubt she is justly and properly heralded as a pianist of the 
rarest quality.” 

Arthur Friedheim is announced for a piano recital Thursday, 
November 1. H. B. Coun. 



































A Grand Opportunity for Organists.—A new three- 
manual organ, a gem in every sense of the word, has been 
erected in the cosy organ room of the Conservatory of 
Church Music at 1389 East Forty-third street, New York. 
The instrument is at the disposal of organists and organ 
students from 9 A. M. to 10 p. M., at moderate terms. The 
studio will also shortly contain a complete collection of all 
important organ works which have been published here 
and abroad. Arrangements have been made with many 
prominent organists to give recitals in the form of public 
organ lessons, which will be of great value to the students, 
and of interest even to organists who may be desirous of 
hearing and seeing play virtuosos who cannot be heard 
otherwise than on Sundays in their respective churches. 
The first lesson recital will be given shortly by Mr. Gaston 
M. Déthier, the distinguished organist of St. Francis 
Xavier's Church. 

Played a Dirge, Then Died.—Josef Kurriz, a Hungarian 
musician, seventy-three years old, last Saturday shot him- 
self through the head in his room at 201 East Seventieth 
For five weeks he had been suffering from a com- 
plication of Bright's disease and asthma. Kurriz came to 
this city from Germany ten years ago. He had no wife 
nor family, and about three years ago hired a room of a 
woman named Jorgensen, at the above address. When he 
left the old country Kurriz brought with him an old viola, 
which had been in his family for years. During the 
Franco-Prussian war he served in a German regiment, and 
carried the viola with him through the campaign. 

After reaching this country he played in a band and man- 
aged to make a comfortable living. Five weeks ago the 
disease which had taken hold of his system developed, and 
there was scarcely a moment when the old musician was 
not in pain. He often told Mrs. Jorgensen that some day 
he would be driven to committing suicide. Yesterday 
morning he asked her to get him some milk. While she 
had gone out after it persons passing the house heard the 
feeble scraping of the old viola. Some who stopped to 
listen said that Kurriz was playing a dirge. 

When the landlady returned with the milk and knocked 
at the old musician's door there was no response. Pushing 
it open she saw Kurriz sitting up in the bed, his head rest- 
ing on his chest. A revolver lay near his right hand, and 
there was a bullet hole in his temple. The viola stood in 
its usual place in the corner of the room, and the bow lay 
across achair as though but recently used. Among the 
dead man's effects were a number of diaries. A page of 
one, dated October 14, read : 


street. 


I write to all who know me that I cannot bear life any more, for I 
suffer unspeakably day and night. I did not think of doing evil 
until I began to be crazy ; not from hunger or bad attention, for the 
landlady has done all she could forme. Forgive me, a wicked sin- 
ner, this sin. JoSEF KURRIZ. 

Kurriz was a member of the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union, which will bury him.—The ‘‘ Sun.” 

Lotta Mills with Seidl.—The Seidl concert which was 
given last Tuesday, October 28, at Washington, D. C., 
attracted a large audience. Lillian Blauvelt ‘sang and 
Lotta Mills played the piano. The latter, being new in 
the concert field, deserves more than a passing notice. 
The Washington ‘‘ Star” has this to say about her: 

The local interest last night centred in the performance of Miss 
Lotta Mills, a young Washington pianist, who has but recently re- 
turned from three Europe, under the famous 
Lechetiszky, the teacher of Paderewski. Miss Mills is extremely 
youthful in appearance, and as she came forward and seated herself 
at the pianothere were many who wondered if she would be able to 
cope with the difficulties of the Schumann concerto, which she had 
selected for her initial concert performance. This is one of the most 
trying compositions for a pianist, but her opening chords showed 
that she had no fear of the result, and throughout her playing was 
marked *by an intelligence of conception and a vigor of execution 
that called for only the warmest praise. 

Her touck is delicate, yet firm, and her tonal enunciation is clear, 
distinct and accurate. Toa technic finished and artistic in the high- 
est degree she adds a vigor and brilliancy that are virile in their 
effect. She has the true artistic temperament and is thoroughly 
absorbed in her work, her feelings and thoughts finding prompt and 
adequate expression in her playing, and she has that magnetic 
quality that carries her audience with her and sways them to her 
own mood. Washington has reason to be proud of Miss Mills and 
will always be interested in the brilliant future that awaits her. 
Her reception was enthusiastic and she was recalled again and 
again to bow her acknowledgments, and finally was obliged to 
respond to the earnest demands of the audience for more, playing 
Mendelssohn’s ‘On the Wings of Song” with great delicacy of ex- 
pression and feeling. 

Lillian Returns.—Lillian Russell and her opera com- 
pany returned from England last week on the American 
liner New York. The company includes Edward Pieper, 
Miss Russell’s manager ; Paul Steindorff, musical director, 


years’ study in 





and Hubert Wilke, Owen Westford, J. G. Taylor, Sidney 
Howard, George Honey, Miss Susie Leonard, Miss Annie 
Myers and sixty others, 

Madame Lankow Arrives.—Madame Anna Lankow, 
the vocal teacher so well known to the musicians of New 


York, has returned home after a sojourn of four months | 


abroad. She has resumed lessons at her residence, 825 | 


Park avenue. 

Oneida Conservatory.—The Oneida (N. Y.) Conserva- 
tory of Music has been established under the direction of 
J. Frank Maguire, and has already secured large classes in 
both vocal and instrumental music. 

Carlotta F. Pinner.—Carlotta F. Pinner, the popular 
soprano, has appeared this season repeatedly in society 
concerts in neighboring towns. October 23 she sang with 
success in the new Hoboken Quartet Club Hall, and this 
Wednesday she is announced for a concert in Hackensack, 
Ni J. 

The Melba Concert.—The Metropolitan Opera House 
last Sunday contained a large audience anxious to hear 
Melba and the other members of the concert company 
provided by Mr. Abbey. Melba, though not entirely re- 
covered from her late severe indisposition, did not dis- 
appoint in the delivery of the Brindisi from ‘‘ Traviata.” 
He voice was as near perfection as could be desired. 
When she had finished tremendous applause brought her 
before the footlights, where she sang Delibes’ ‘ Filles de 
Cadiz” and ‘*‘Old Folks at Home.” She also sang the 
Prayer from ‘‘ Tannhauser.” 

Second in the favor of the audience was Scalchi, who 
had two successive encores. Plancon and Maugiére had 
their usual success. Seidl and his orchestra did splendid 
work, 

Ford’s Second Recital.—The second organ recital by 
Mr. Sereno R. Ford was given at the Methodist Church, 
Stamford Conn., Monday evening of last week. His pro- 
gram follows: 
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Sortie in E flat (by request)....... atussaemeegsaaseucianedenadndede Wely 

The next recital will be given November 5. The pro- 


gram will be devoted exclusively to German writers, and 
there will be rendered works of Bach, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Hindel, Haydn, Schubert, Wagner and others. 
Miss Annie M. Weed and Mr. Walter E. Houghton will 
sing. 

The Maud Powell String Quartet.—The first concert 
of the new Maud Powell String Quartet, consisting of 
Maud Powell, first violin; Joseph Dovarik, second violin ; 
Franz P. Kaltenborn, viola, and Paul Miersch, ’cello, was 
given in Chamber Music Hall, New York, last Thursday 


evening before a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
program follows : 

Qunstets D miME ss. ccisccocvcndécccescscdssenes Sesececevscccecece Mozart 
caertat, * AUG Meineee TABOR cs. condegcesdcscoapenantecs Smetana 
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The quartet, under Maud Powell's leadership, played 
with precision and vigor, but it is rather the playing of 
four soloists than the work of a string quartet. They lack 
a thorough understanding and sympathy with each other, 
but this doubtless will be overcome with practice. Paul 
Tidden was the soloist in the last number. He displayed 
great ability as an ensemble player, plays understandingly 
and with excellent touch. 

Mme. Clara Poole.—Mme. Clara Poole continues her 
successful musical career in England. She was one of the 
soloists at the last Richter concert at Queen's Hall, Lon- 
don. Dr. Richter complimented Mme. Poole most highly ; 
said that she had one of the most magnificent contralto 
voices he had ever heard—so dramatic and so full of fire. 
He has engaged her for one of his concerts in the new 
series he intends giving later in the season. Dr. Richter 
also asked to have the pleasure of selecting a big solo suit- 
able to her range of voice when she appears with him. 
Her next very important concert is at Royal Albert Hall in 
‘‘ Elijah,” under the baton of Sir Joseph Barnby. 

Hegner’s ’Cello.—The violoncello which Anton Hegner 
uses at his public concerts is an instrument worthy of 
notice. It is doubtless the most valuable production of 
Guarnerius in this country, bearing the date of 1679. The 
‘cello has been badly used, as the repairs which have been 
made from time to time attest. The last time it was in the 
hands of the instrument maker was at Munich in 1862. 
The repairs are scarcely noticeable, and it is claimed by 
many lovers of string instruments that often’the tone is 
much improved by carefully mended breaks. Hegner’s 





‘cello seems to prove that this extraordinary theory is 
correct. 

Gilmore’s Band.—The fifth concert of Gilmore's Band, 
under Victor Herbert, at the Academy of Music, New 
York, last Sunday night, presented notable features. In- 
cluded in a rich program of orchestral pieces was, for the 
first time in this country, the third act of Cyrill Kistler’s 
‘*Kunihild.” The composer followed in this composition 
the precepts laid down by Richard Wagner, and it war- 
rants the favorable criticisms bestowed on it by German 
musicians. 

Conrad Behrens, basso, sang the 
allotted to him in his usual felicitous style. 
Isabelle Sterran, deserves encouragement for her careful 
rendition of the aria from ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” by Gounod. 
which earned her twoencores. The young soprano sang 
alsoa song by Rubinstein. She is a pupil of Mr. and 
Mrs. de Serrano, who are entitled toa share of the applause 
bestowed on Miss Sterran. 

Tom Karl.—Tom Karl, who has delighted lovers of op- 
eratic, oratorio and concert singing many years, has defi- 
nitely settled down among his friends in New York, hav- 
ing sold his interest in the organization known as the 
‘ Bostonians.” What is a loss to this opera company is 
the gain of those who will wish to hear him in this win- 
ter’s concerts and oratorios. 

As Mr. Karl wil] alsodevote much of his time to teaching 
and stage deportment, an opportunity is offered to pupils 
to perfect themselves under an experienced master of the 
art. His studio is at Carnegie Hall. 


several numbers 
A newcomer, 


Yaw.—Ellen Beach Yaw, the phenomenal high range 
soprano, gave a delightful musicale last Saturday at her resi- 
dence in New York toa few invited musicians, who listened 
to her astonishing facility of tone production. Inthe ** Rus- 
sian Nightingale,” by Alabieff, she sang the G with the 
greatest ease; in the ‘‘ Laughing Song” of ‘‘ Manon Les- 
caut,” by Massenet, she surpassed anything heard hereto- 
fore in vocal execution, and the A rang out in Murio-Celli’'s 
‘* Echo Song” melodiously and truly. There are no im- 
possibilities in the range of this young artist. 

Maximilian Dick, the violinist, played the ‘* Scherzo 
Fantastique,” by Bazzini, and the ‘* Ballade and Polonaise,” 
by Vieuxtemps, in an artistic manner ; and Miss Georgiella 
Lay, pianist, gave a charming rendering of Chopin's A flat 
nocturne. 

Miss Yaw had just returned from Baltimore, where she 
appeared at aconcert. The following criticism is from the 
Baltimore ‘‘Sun” of October 23: 

Yaw was the thing last night—at least as far as the musical world 
of Baltimore was concerned. A voice that will make its mark as one 
of the wonders of the day is Yaw’s, and if her hearers assembled at 
Lehmann’s Hall half apologetically, they came away wholly aston- 
ished. 

Advertisements had heralded the new singer with the peculiar 
name—a name which seemed to have some indefinable part in the 
owner's career—and brought to mind the “‘ portmanteau words” of 
the wonder stories, with a whole bundleful of suggestions of “‘raw ” 
and “jaw” and “baw!” done up in its one syllable. Everyone had 
looked askance at the name and at the ladder-like lines of the musical 
staff on which her altissimo E was pictured and had fallen to won- 
dering if Yaw would turn out “fake’’ or phenomenon, and, if the 
latter, how she would manage to climb up to the dizzy heights 
which Patti and Nilsson had failed to scale. 

Well, she didn’t climb the ladder, she simply cleared it at a bound, 
and if not reaching quite to E in altissimo, she produced such mar- 
velously high and clear tones with such surprising ease, and this 
under the disadvantages of a severe cold, that her hearers felt there 
were even greater heights within her range which would make good 
under favorable conditions her claim to the possession of the highest 
soprano yet recorded in musical history. 

Yaw’s début in Baltimore from the beginning was a surprise. 
There was something uncanny in the girl's appearance which ac- 
corded strangely with her voice. The picture was this—a tall and 
thin young woman, with sharp but pretty and pwetical features, with 
shaggy, wild yellow locks floating about her brow, and with her 
slender form clad in a long, loose gown. 

A moment’s surprise at her appearance gave way to greater sur- 
prise at her voice, which was not, as had been expected, thin as its 
owner, but, in its lower register at least, rich and strong. Soon, after 
an exhibition of its flexibility and technical resources, began the 
journey into the realms of the ledger limes above the staff, and from 
tne long throat came a succession of high tones that suggested: the 
harmonics on a violin and seemed to be produced with just such a 
tightening of the fine vocal cords asa violinist produces when he is 
"way up in the “ positions’ on the E string. The whole voice was as 
high and clear as a flute. 

Vassar College Entertains.—The department of music 
of Vassar College, under Prof. E. M. Bowman, October 26 
gave a lecture-recital, with W. Waugh Lauder, of Chicago, 
asssisted by Miss Sara Crosby, violin instructor of the 


college. The program was as follows: 

eee in Cable Os BEE cnc ce ceveccvcveccauapeacancaéiaacae Beethoven 
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“Invitation to the Dance”..... ond dgsegenoteniocenetmns Weber-Tausig 
Sonata in F, op. 24, for violin and piano.............eeeeeees Beethoven 
Legendi, ‘“‘ Walking on the Waves”’........... Guided duccevctseds Liszt 


E. Wight Neumann Coming.—Mr. E. Wight Neu- 
mann, the Chicago manager, is expected in town soon. 


Beethoven String Quartet.—The Beethoven String 
Quartet will give evening concerts of classical chamber 
music at Chamber Music Hall November 22, 1894 ; January 
17, 1895, and March 14, 1895, at 8:15 o’clock. The quartet 
will have the assistance of Mr. R. Herman and Mr. Ulysa 
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Ziihler, pianists; and engagements with other artists are 
pending. 

The personnel is as follows: Gustav Dannreuther, first 
violin ; Ernst Thiele, second violin ; Otto K. Schill, viola; 
Emil Schenck, violoncello. 

Dvorak’s Composition Class.—Dr. Antonin Dvordk's 
composition class will be formed November 1, when the 
examinations will take place, between the hours of 10 to 12 
A. M. and 2 to 4 p. M., at the National Conservatory of 
Music, 126 East Seventeenth street. 

Frank Tait.—Last week Frank Taft gave an organ 
recital in Flemington, N. J., and this week he played at a 
concert in the First Baptist Church at Bridgeport, Conn., 
when he had the assistance of Miss Maud Morgan, the 
harpist. It was the first time that the church has been 
used for such an entertainment, and it held an audience of 
1,200 persons. 

Innes’ Band.—After a highly satisfactory engagement 
in Pittsburg Innes took his band to several other large 
Western cities, and everywhere was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. In Detroit, where two concerts were given Octo- 
ber 26, the vast Auditorium was crowded at both perform- 
ances, The ‘‘ Free Press " speaks of the concerts as follows: 


The two concerts given yesterday by Innes’ military band at the 


Auditorium were notable musical occasions, for a more superb organ- 
ization, both in the number of its members and the proficiency of its 
performers, could not well be gathered together. The entertain- 
ments were essentialiy popular in character, resembling strongly the 
pleasing band performances inaugurated by the late Patrick Gilmore, 
and the applause of the hearers and the frequent demands for encores 


were sufficient testimony of the good judgment of the conductor in 
the selection of the numbers which made up the varied programs. 

St. George’s Church.—November 1 being All Saints’ 
Day, a special musical service will be given in the 
evening at St. George’s Church, Marcy and Gates avenues, 
Brooklyn, The vested choir of fifty-eight voices, under 
the direction of Wm. Carman-Hardy, organist and choir- 
master, will render works by Haydn, Cowen, and several 
polos and duets will be executed by members of the 
choir. 


FoR SALE.—A very fine solo ‘cello; price $600. Ad- 
dress A. M., care of Tue Musicar Courter. 
The Nursery of Plain Chant. 
A Visir To THE Benepicrine Appey OF SOLESMEs. 
HE Benedictine Abbey of Solesmes, in 


France, is rightly looked upon as the nursery of Plain 
It may even claim to be the cradle of ecclesiastical 
music in its reborn form, as there the old chant of the 
Church has been reformed and once more reduced to its 
primitive shape. The Benedictines of Solesmes, traditionally 
impressed with the belief that Plain Chant is the only correct 
mode of rendering the Divine Liturgy, as well as the Brev- 
iary offices, have ever devoted themselves to the task—to 
them a labor of love—of restoring to their original form the 
modes aad tones employed, as they claim, by the Church in 
the beginning, not by that of the Middle Ages, but of 
Apostolic times. 

This claim the Council of Trent in the sixteenth century 
supported, while the last two Popes themselves have ac- 
knowledged it, and tothe Benedictines of Solesmes the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches look for the revi- 
val of that revised Plain Song under the able editorship of 
Dom Pothier, which shall supersede the modern graduals 
and vesperals—even the edition put forth by Pustet, of 
Ratisbon, under the auspices of the late Pope Pius IX—and 
give to the lovers of that ancient chant a version which 
shall reflect most nearly the mind of the Church with re- 
gard to her psalmody, hymnody and the music that should 
accompany the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. 

In this connection a short sketch of the Abbey Church of 
St. Peters, Solesmes, and the music rendered by that 
celebrated monastic choir, may not prove uninteresting. 

Solesmes itself is a very small village. Like the ‘‘ lang 
toun o’ Kircaldy,” in Scotland, it consists mainly of one 
street. Small asit is, however, it is rich in the possession 
of a noble cruciform parish church dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, its choir being remarkable for its square end, 
and its tower on the southeast for its extraordinary pyra- 
midal roof. It boasts, besides, the far-famed abbey, whose 
fathers (Benedictine monks) have for centuries been 
counted among the most learned as well as the holiest men 
in Christendom. The monastery stands on the north side 
of the village. It nestles around a stately church, whose 
nave and transepts date back to the twelfth century, with 
a richly groined, vaulted roof of the fifteenth, the choir, a 
magnificently proportioned structure, being of compara- 
tively recent date and built in the flamboyant style, with 
aisles terminating (like the parish church) in a square 
end, 

As in the case of all Benedictine monasteries, the site of 
the abbey was so chosen that nature herself was enlisted 
on the side of religion. The spot is in itself lovely, its 
beauty being enhanced by the picturesque group of build- 
ings, with the monastic cloisters, the library, chapter house, 
refectory and dormitory, all of the sixteenth century, cir- 
cling around the temple and forming, with massive tower 
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and quaint cupola-like termination, a grandly solemn pile 
on the brink of a huge bluff overlooking the silvery waters 
of the placid river that winds through the green fields and 
verdant meadows beneath. 

The calm retreat, the silent shade 

With prayer and praise agree, 
and seem to invite the weary soul burdened with care, per- 
chance with sin, to bid farewell to the world and its trou- 
bles, and seek for that rest and peace which the religious 
life offers to its votaries. 

All this but in appearance. Alas! the monastic build- 
ings stand empty, and the abbey church is abandoned to 
solitude. By a senseless and iniquitous decree of the 
republican Government—one of the most monstrous of the 
acts of injustice of which the new régime in France has 
been guilty toward the Church and the religious orders— 
the Benedictine monks were driven from their hallowed 
home in 1881, and now live in scattered houses in the 
village, meeting together for their frugal meals, and sing- 
ing Mass and the monastic offices in the parish church at 
the appointed hours. 

The community numbers eighty-one choir monks, nearly 
all priests, and a few lay brothers, all of whom pass their 
time, according to the rule of St. Benedict, in prayer, medi- 
tation and study. The latter comprehend music, and 
though ecclesiastical music is of course that to which they 
devote their attention, yet they are in agreement with the 
sentiments of the author of ‘‘Medizval Music,” R. C. 
Hope, F. S. A., F. R. S. L., whose opinion it is that 
while the ‘** study of the music of the Middle Ages is indis- 
pensable to the would-be educated musician, [since] a just 
appreciation and true understanding of modern music can 
only thereby be attained, on the other hand the system of 
ancient music cannot be mastered and understood without 
the knowledge of the principles on which modern music is 
grounded.” It need not therefore be any surprise to the 
visitor to find, as I did, one of the monks, an assist- 
ant of Dom Mocquereau, the director of the music, 
in addition to being thoroughly well versed in all that 
appertains to Plain Chant, imbued with an intimate knowl- 
edge not only of ecclesiastical music from the time of 
Palestrina to the present, but also of secular; Wagner and 
his compositions having evidently come. in for a large 
share of his attention and, be it likewise said, of his 
approval and admiration. 

Dom Mocquereau's collection of MSS—many of them his 
own and many others written by his predecessors and by 
present members of the community, all dealing with Plain 
Chant and ecclesiastical music—is as valuable as it is ex- 
tensive, and to outsiders would seem to deserve being en- 
shrined in some public reference library. The reverend 
father himself I did not meet, but I was told that his in- 
timacy with the contents of his multitudinous tomes is 
most thorough, and once get him on the subject of Plain 
Chant and his fund of information is as inexhaustible as it 
is enthralling to listen to. He, of course, maintains its 
Jewish origin ; but he is clear as to that origin dating far 
back to the inmost recesses of the Egyptian temples, and 
sees no reason to be ashamed of the fact that the Gregorian 
tonesare only relics of those employed in the worship of him 
that slept in Philoe, or made use of in the idolatrous rites 
of Isis as practised on the banks of the Nile. He is willing 
to admit that while the Greeks gradually invented and 
built up the scale as we have it at present and employed 
the various modes—Dorian, Lydian and the rest—on 
which modern science has improved, it is to the ancient 
Egyptians we owe the diatonic—even the chromatic— 
scales as they exist to-day. 

‘* But what matter?” saidthe learned monk, my guide ; 
‘‘as the Almighty hallowed these notes for his own use in 
the Tabernacle and the Temple, so has He consecrated 
them to his greater glory in the worship of the Altar and 
the Sanctuary. All good gifts come of Him, and of His 
own we offer Him in return. We purify whatever unclean- 
ness the thing offered may have accumulated, and He re- 
ceives it as a pure offering.” 

A visit to the parish church during the High Mass and 
at the succeeding Vespers, followed by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, was a treat, esthetically and musical- 
ly. The interior is plain—severely simple in its fittings. 
In the nave are substantial oak benches, and the walls are 
paneled in dark oak to the height of 7 feet In each tran- 
sept is an altar placed against the east wall, and an iron 
screen of no great height divides the choir from the rest 
of the church. Midway toward the far end stands the 
high altar on which are the accustomed six tall candle- 
sticks with their tapers of fair wax lighted in readiness for 
the service, and the one ever-burning lamp in front 

Above the altar is an artistic and devotion inspiring 
statue of the Virgin Mother and the Holy Child. Behind 
the altar is the monks’ choir, fitted up with plain oaken 
stalls and misereres. The stone roof is groined with a 
simple cross vault—once, like the walls, decorated in gold 
and colors, of which the faintest traces alone remain to 
tell the tale of what was in former days a ‘‘thing of 
beauty,” not destined, alas! to bea ‘‘ joy for ever.” The 
‘* storied windows richly dight ” still shed a ‘‘ dim religious 
light ” on the kneeling worshippers, the deep purple tints 





mellowing the almost dazzling whiteness of the stone floor. 


The massive oak pulpit and the non-apsidal east end and 
large traceried window of stained glass give the building 
the appearance almost of an English church. 

The effect is highly impressive, and is still further 
heightened as two by two the black cowled monks slowly 
enter the chancel, and, genuflecting reverently before the 
Presence, take their places in the choir. After them, amid 
the pealing strains of the organ, deftly manipulated by a 
tonsured brother, files in the procession of crossbearer, 
acolytes, thurifer, duly vested in white appareled albs gir- 
dled, preceding the officiating priest in crimson chasu- 
ble ; his deacon and subdeacon in dalmatic and tunicle of 
red and gold. The ordinary and proper of the Mass, as 
well as Vespers in the afternoon, and the Benediction, Lit- 
any and hymns, were sung by the monks. And nowhere 
else in the world can they be so sung except at Solesmes. 

The wondrous beauty and the weird pathos thrown into 
the strains of the music pointed to no hireling voices, but 
to those of saintly men who love to dwell on every note, 
telling of, pointing to a worship—the patterns of things in 
heavenly places—a recalling of the pre-creation days when 
the ‘‘ morning stars sung together, all the sons of God 
shouted for joy,” when burst forth the unconfined music of 
the spheres, when pealed out the gladsome “ Alleluia "— 
a ‘*Te Deum” of jubilation—as the Creator said, *‘ Let 
there be light, and there was light,” and with the light 
sprang into being the heavenly minstrelsy of the won- 
drous nine-fold choirs, angels and archangels, thrones, vir- 
tues, princes, dominations, powers, cherubim and seraphim 
and all the marshalled hosts of the celestial army. 

Only years of study blended with the highest sentiments 
of religion could thus have brought about the recovery of 
what has been till within the last few years a lost art. The 
labors of those patient monastic students have at length 
been abundantly rewarded, and in the church in Solesmes 
alone is to be heard the true Plain Chant, matchless in its 
rhythm, exquisite in its manifold variations of light and 
shade, majestic in its solemnity, far surpassing all the 
grandest efforts and effects of modern music. Only to 
listen to the chanting of the Psalms or the rendering of the 
Canticles is in itself an object lesson as to how such hymns 
and spiritual songs should be given. 

Everything about the chanting was remarkable. Most 
noteworthy of all, perhaps, was the lengthened pause at 
the colon, the due observance of the neumas, the ‘linked 
sweetness long drawn out” of the last two notes—a strik- 
ing contrast to that jerky, hurried rendering, that sharp, 
harsh termination to which the ears of Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans in England and America are unhappily per- 
force too much accustomed ; a style which has been looked 
upon by extreme Plain Chantists and severe Gregorianists 
as of obligation on all choirs that affect orthodoxy in ritual 
and choir. 

To the advocates of such inflictions be it said: ‘* Hie ye 
to Solesmes, and learn how to chant !" CANTAB. 








Notice. 
TTENTION is asked to the several compli- 
mentary notices published in the business depart- 
ment of this issue relating to the monster issue of THE 





ity for the statement that Verdi has finished a symphonic 
poem entitled ‘‘ The Death.” 

Samara.—The composer of ‘* Martire” is writing a new 
opera, ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” ‘The libretto, after 
Shakespeare, is by Illico and Macchi. 

Brussels.—At the Royal Theatre, in Brussels, on the 
night of October 12, there was a furious demonstration 
against the tenor who appeared in the ‘‘ Huguenots.” The 
audience would not discontinue the disturbance until the 
director announced the dismissal of the singer. 

The Hegner String Quartet.—The Hegner String 
Quartet was recently organized todelight metropolitan au- 
diences with chamber music. The first violin is Gustav 
Dannreuther, and the ’cellist will of course be Anton Heg- 
ner, who gives his name to the quartet. 

Conrad Behrens’ Concerts —Conrad Behrens announces 
aconcert at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall November 14. 
The participants, aside from Mr. Behrens, will be Rosa 
Linde, the Swedish Ladies’ Quartet, Dora V. Becker, John 
Cheshire; and Isidor Luckstone will be the musiéal con- 
ductor and pianist. Mr. Behrens also will give a concert at 
Wissner Hall, in Brooklyn, November 17, in conjunction 
with Carl Fiqué, the pianist. The Swedish Ladies’ Quartet 
will also appear. 

Strange Scene at the Elysee.—Paris, October 17, 1894. 
—Marie Crest, a singer, rode on horseback into the court- 
yard of the Elysée Palace this noon. Waving her hand 
she cheered loudly forthe President, and screamed ‘* Down 
with Ambroise Thomas!” She had read in the news- 
paper that M. Thomas was to lunch with the President to- 
day, and supposed that he was in the palace. She was 
arrested and was taken toa police station, where she ex- 
plained the mistake. Thomas had ruined her career, she 
said, and she intended to tell the President of his infamy. 
A crowd stood and hooted Mlle. Crest on her way from the 
station.—‘t Herald.” 
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Y special arrangement made with Tue Musicat Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world apper- 


taining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however excluding others. 


This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of the leading papers in the 


United States, these notices will be copied simultaneously in the Sunday editions of the large 


newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical editors will have THe Musicat Courter 


sent to them every week, calling special attention to the musical items. 


weekly to all the Conductors, Musical Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed 


This will 


afford an opportunity to our best artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices 


being circulated through a news medium having a weekly circulation of over 15,000 copies. 





*. 

Elsa Kutscherra, the young German prima 
donna, took the place of Melba last Sunday 
night at the Metropolitan Opera House, the latter 
having been suffering from a severe cold. Miss 
Kutscherra, although being notified only late in 
the afternoon that she should sing that evening, 
acquitted herself remarkably well of the diffi- | 
cult task of replacing the Australian songbird. 
She sang several fine arias and songs, and withal | 
made a remarkably fine impression. It is to be | 
hoped she will soon be heard again. 


Ericson Bushnell, the young basso, has 
booked a number of excellent oratorio engage- 
ments. Among the works he will sing in are | 
“Messiah,” “ Elijah” and “The Creation.” He | 
is also negotiating for a short tour with one of | 
our leading orchestras. Mr. Bushnell still re- 
tains his position at Dr. Paxton’s church. 


Cesar Thomson will at once start on a short 
tour through the New England States and some 
few Western cities. The management is negoti- 
ating for a California tour in the spring, in 
which case the great artist will remain in this 
country until April. 

Rosa Linde has again accepted a fine position 
in a church, and will remain here during the en- 
She will be heard in a number of 
Not until next 


tire season. 
popular concerts and oratorios. 
year will she sing in opera again. 
Mme. Emma Juch, who had quite an ex- 
tended rest the past summer in her beautiful 
summer home in Southampton, where she 
proved an expert golf player, has returned to 
the city to occupy her Murray Hill residence. 
She will resume her professional work, but will 
appear, however, only in concerts and oratorio. 
She may be heard in an operatic performance 
which is contemplated to be given for a worthy 


| tract 


| likely be heard in one of Miss Powell's soirées | 
| with one of our large orchestras. 





charity, when a new opera will be produced for 





| the first time in this country, with Mme. Juch | 
| accept an engagement with D’Oyle Carte’s com- 


in the title rdle. 

J H. McKinley has this season booked more | 
“Messiah” engagements than in any previous | 
year. He will be out West almost half of De- 
cember, and sing in Oberlin, Marietta and Chi- 
cago, in which latter place he was heard last 


| year for the first time in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 


and Dalilah.” 

Katherine Wadsworth has closed a con- 
with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau to 
travel as prima donna for six weeks with the 
Maud Powell Quartet Club in the New England 
States and the West. The lady will also very | 


in this city 
Anthony Stankowitch has made arrange- 
ments with one of the leading houses to play 
their piano in a number of recitals. The exact 
dates have not been settled upon as yet, but it 
will be in the near future. It is likely that they 
will be repeated in other cities, such as Boston, | 
Philadelphia and Washington. 


Dr. Carl Dufft’s engagements for “ The Mes- | 
siah”’ are quite numerous and he had to decline | 
several offers. This year he will be heard in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Marietta and 
Oberlin, all of which will be in the second half | 
of December. He is also negotiating to sing | 
the “Passion” music. 

Gertrude May Stein made such a decided | 


| 
} 


hit in the Buffalo Orpheus that she was at once | 
engaged for the Symphony concert on January 
17. She will also sing “‘ The Messiah ” in Plain- | 
field, and is negotiating to make a short trip 
out West, end of December, comprising a num- 
ber of places she visited last spring. She has 
already received an offer for next year’s Worces- 
ter Festival. 





| some of the larger New York concerts. 


| ° , . 
| Julie L.Wyman will also be heard. 
+ ; : P ; 

| is said to have a larger répertoire than any other 





Perry Averill received a flattering offer to 


pany in England. He will not leave America 
this season, however, having booked a number 
of concerts and song recitals ; in the latter par- 


| ticularly he will be quite successful, having 
| worked up a large répertoire of French and 


English songs and German Lieder. 


Marie Marguerite Macdonald will not sing 
in opera this season, but will remain in the 
city and very likely accept a church position. 
She had several offers to travel with concert 
companies, but she prefers to be heard first in 
She will 
make her début in a few weeks in conjunction 

Leopold Godowsky, who will play the 
Gildemeester & Kroeger piano this coming sea- 
son, has been engaged by that firm for fifty con- 
certs, to be given in the larger cities in the 
November 8 he gives a piano 
School, in which Mrs. 
Godowsky 


East and West. 


recital in the Ogontz 


pianist in this country. 

Elizabeth Northrop has improved wonder- 
fully the past few years and is a welcome addi- 
tion to our concert stage. She has received an 
offer to go on the road, and very likely will 
make an extended tour in the spring. During 
the winter she will be heard in a number of 


| concerts in this city. 


Adele Aus der Ohe is expected to arrive 
shortly to fill a number of engagements here 
and the West. She will also give piano recitals 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
During December and January she will play 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston 
and a number of other cities. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1894, 
HERE is a surprise in store for the dealers who 
T handle the Hazelton piano. A stock of pianos 
which will delight all lovers of the beautiful in case 
work is now in preparation. The designs are ex- 
quisite. 
+> 
AND L are the titles of the two new styles of 
M organs just placed in the market by the E. P. 
Carpenter Company, of Brattleboro, Vt. Thestyle M 
is made especially to supply a foreign demand and a 
home call for an instrument with our regular actions 
but plain in case. The style L will be a good seller. 


Both styles will be placed in the market at lower fig- 
ures than anything in the present Carpenter cata- 
logue, and dealers will want the goods. 





ee, has it that the collection of old stringed 
and keyed instruments of Paul de Wit, of Leip- 
sic, Germany, has been offered for sale in this coun- 
try, but we have been unable to verify the report. 
= 
HE prestige of the Schwander action is still grow- 
ing. William Tonk & Brother are receiving 
many orders for this action, and the prospects ahead 
are excellent. Enough is known regarding the action, 
and extended notice is unnecessary. 
or 
DVICES from all their agents show a growing 
A business in Decker Brothers pianos, all mails 
bringing orders as well as inquiries. Mr. William F. 
Decker believes that his house will have a sub- 
stantial trade throughout the season. They are en- 
joying it now. 
Ke 
HE olian has been placed in the hands of D. 
H. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, for local treat- 
ment, and there can be no doubt whatever that the 
‘‘instrument of the future” will find a congenial at- 
mosphere in that locality. It seems as if the two 
elements are exactly adapted for each other, and the 
result will be satisfactory—a prediction which is safe. 
or 
UR business for the last sixty days greatly 
exceeds the amount for the same time last 
year, with prospects of more improvement.” So writes 
the Chase Brothers Piano Company, of Muskegon, 
Mich, All the new styles of cases recently intro- 
duced by the company are received with favor by the 
dealers, and will be made in large quantities next 
year. 


&c 


2+/2 
HOROUGH workmanship in all departments of 
T the Keller Brothers & Blight factory makes it 
possible for them to say that they have no trouble 
with pianos after leaving the factory, nor are any 
ever returned for being defective. Perhaps that is 
the reason the Keller Brothers & Blight establish- 
ment in Bridgeport, Conn., is so successful. They 
understand what the masses want and give them the 
best piano they can produce for the money. 
or 
R. FREEBORN G. SMITH has completed the 
decorations in his factory warerooms of the 
Bradbury piano. A handsome suite of offices has 
replaced the iron grating which formerly kept the 
public from the bookkeepers and clerks. Mr. Crosby 
is sending in many orders. Mr. Smith is busy look- 
ing after the interests of his branch stores. Business 
is good with the Bradbury, the Webster and the 
Henning pianos, as it also is at the case factory in 
Leominster, Mass. 
oF 
T is unwise to print glowing accounts of retail 
[ trade in New York city unless they are based on 
facts. Some of the Western trade papers are making 
assertions regarding the trade in New York which 
the facts in the case do not warrant. Trade with the 
retailers is fair, but by no means up to that of the 
same season in 1892. Of course that was a banner 
year, but in business there should be no such periods 
as banner years. Unless you go forward every year 
you are going backward. The truth about the retail 
business in New York is that it is below the average 
of 1891, and misleading statements concerning the 
condition of affairs injure rather than benefit New 
York. 





UGUSTUS BAUS and Charles Baumeister have 

begun business as piano manufacturers, at least 

Mr. Baumeister is making the Baumeister and the Baus 

piano and Mr. Baus is interested in disposing of them. 

It is rumored that Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, who is de- 

veloping a faculty for getting under his control many 
factories, is furnishing the backing for this venture. 


oe 
HE Farrand & Votey Organ Company, of Detroit, 
is building a $10,000 organ for the Hon. Oliver 
P. H. Belmont, of Newport. The instrument will 
have an AZolian attachment. The company is also 
building for Boston a $5,500 organ with an AZolian 
attachment. The effect of the Molian attachment 
as a part of a pipe organ can be appreciated by musi- 
cians, who can study the subject at 18 West Twenty- 
third street, New York, where the pipe organ is 
played with the Zolian. 
=“ 
HAT an evidence of bad taste it is for a trade 
editor constantly to keep in view the fact that 
he started the first trade paper in the line, when that 
first and all subsequent trade papers he edited failed 
disastrously without even a decent line of assets and 
liabilities! Andif he is willing to keep this line of 
failures fresh in the minds of those who arg pestered 
by his begging expeditions to-day, can he blame 
others for alluding tothem? Probably his conduct 
in this single feature of his past is one of the many 
evidences of the weakness of his judgment, which 
makes success with him an utter impossibility. Fools 
are born, not made. 
oF 
F all stupid schemes recently concocted that of a 
bankrupt trade editor who showed a printed 
list of dealers to the trade, representing it to be his 
subscription list, isthe worst. Anybody can get up 
a list of dealers, butif such a fraud as the one referred 
to is perpetrated the list should at least be correct ; 
it should not be a reprint of a Reporting list which 
the trade now knows intimately, and which it imme- 
diately recognized when the editor held it forth. A 
subscription list, a bona fide line of subscribers, is 
not a matter of a year’s work or five years’ work ; it 
takes the greater part of a lifetime to build upa 
paying list of subscribers, and can never be accom- 
plished by a man who failed on his subscribers in 
previous publications about a half dozen times. The 
trade knows this too well to require instruction on 
the subject. 
= 
E may have erred in our treatment of the Krell 
piano in an answer to an inquiry published 
last week. The inquiry presented the question 
whether the Krell piano was “‘ strictly first-class,” and 
in replying we took it for granted that the Krell 
Piano Company itself made such a claim. As we 
have not seen it so stated by the Krell Piano Com- 
pany, we desire to apologize to them, for it may be 
possible that they never placed themselves in the 
ridiculous attitude such a claim would put them in. 
As we intimated in our reply, the Krell concern con- 
sists of men who are not deaf to the tone of affairs, 
and they cannot assume that because certain trade 
editors do not even know as much of music as would 
instruct them to discover when a piano is out of tune 
—that because of such a humorous state of affairs 
the whole piano trade and THE MusICAL COURIER are 
not capable of distinguishing the differences in the 
grade of pianos. 
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io . 
F sentimental reasons are to govern the piano 
manufacturers of certain grades of pianos 
and cause them to cherish the belief that their instru- 


ments are high grade simply because they make | 


them, someone really interested in their future and in 
the future of the industry should call their attention 
to such an error and bring them back-to cold and 
soiid business principles. Sentiment is all very well 
in its place and for its legitimate purposes and ob- 
jects, but it should not lead people into devious and 
crooked paths ; if it does so it becomes a curse. 
Between the truly first-class, high-grade piano and 
the absolutely low grade, advertised, as it now is, in 
most cases as first class, the good and valuable 
medium grade piano is being ground to death. There 
can be no room for it. The best evidence of the 
truth of this is the constant fall in the price of the 
medium grade piano, which can to-day be bought 


for from 10 to 20 per cent. less than a few years ago. 
Give to the makers of the real first-class pianos the 
field recently occupied by good medium priced in- 


struments, and the latter cannot be sold on the basis 
of their present cost. Either they must be cheap- 
ened, which means in a short time a complete deteri- 
oration into the ranks of the $150 pianos, or the man- 
ufacturer must close up. 

The struggle of the medium grade piano which is 
artificially forced into the market as a first-class 
piano aiso brings about its inevitable disaster, as 
shown in the case of Haines Brothers, Behr Brothers 
& Co, and Hardman, Peck & Co. 

No one has ever denied that the respective quali- 
ties of these instruments were proportionately far 
beyond the average, particularly with Haines Broth- 
ers years ago, and in recent years with the pianos of 
Behr Brothers & Co. and Hardman, Peck & Co.; but 
not satisfied with a position which brought to them 
a healthy, remunerative trade, these firms made 
desperate efforts to impress upon the public that 
their pianos were made on the level with the great 
pianos of and they lost their energy and 
vitality in the struggle. They scorned any advice or 
suggestion which did not admit as a basis of argu- 
ment that their pianos were the very finest made ; 
but, listening to the seductive strains of the advertis- 
ing fiend, who was merely tickling their vanity to get 
his temporary dollar, they rushed ahead on the 
general principle that the people, the musically edu- 
cated people, could not distinguish differences be- 
tween pianos, and the result is known. 

The same fate will assuredly overtake the makers 
of the $100 to $150 wholesale piaros who will con- 
tinue to advertise their product as ‘‘ first class.” 
This advice will not be followed, and hence we shall 
soon see the beginning of the calamity in the low 
grade line, for it is inevitable. That kind of adver- 
tising will kill the piano, and the quicker the dealer 
arrives at the conclusion that the low grade piano is 
killing off his sales of medium and high-grade instru- 
ments, the sooner the ridiculous propaganda of the 
cheap box will cease. It is the dealer who will in 
this instance do the work, for he will discover how 
his competitors are using the advertising of low 
grade pianos to destroy his chances to sell the better 
aud more profitable instruments. 

Only a few weeks ago the Braumuller Company, of 
this city, reprinted in these columns sections of their 
catalogue, and in it we find that they call their piano 
‘‘strictly first class." Now what does a clear-headed, 
sensible, business-like dealer who happens to sell 
Weber or Steinway or Chickering or Knabe pianos 
say when he sees that kind of an announcement? 
“‘Allthat my competitor must now do tointerrupt my 
high-class customers with whom I am negotiating is 
to show them that the Braumuller piano I sell is also 
‘strictly first-class’ for that is all I can claim for my 
leader for which I ask $700.” And that is true, and 
when the Braumuller traveler comes around the next 
time he gets no order from that dealer and other 
dealers, and he never ‘‘ knows the reason why,” for 
they are not going to explain matters. 

And, furthermore, suppose a Braumuller piano or a 
Bush & Gerts or a Krell or a Smith & Barnes or a 
Jacobs or such instruments, varying somewhat in 
quality, we admit, some being worse than the others 

-suppose they should be purchased as “first class,” 
taking it for granted that there are dealers who would 
sell them as such as readily as the makers advertise 
Suppose? Would that be good busi- 


the day, 


them as such? 


ness? Would.that come under the heading of legiti- 
mate business? Suppose a Sohmer dealer or a Hazel- 


] 





ton dealer or a Mason & Hamlin dealer had one of 
the,low-grade pianos advertised as “first class” in 
his stock, and would sell it as advertised by the man- 
ufacturer, would that help his Sohmer or his Hazelton 
or his Mason & Hamlin trade any? Would it not help 
to kill it? 

Right here in this town a notorious gang of swin- | 
dlersis producing a “‘ first-clas”’ piano, as they call it, | 
and they offer it for sale at about $100. Do the hon- | 
est manufacturers of low grade pianos care to stand 
in the category of those rascals? Certainly not, and | 
yet they follow the same trend in their advertise- 
ments and claims, And what, after all, is the object | 
of all this nonsense? Does it sell the goods? No, | 
not by any means. The only things that sell a low 
grade piano are price, terms and appearance, and 
the personal reputation of the makers in the cases 
where large transactions take place. The maker 
does not claim to produce a ‘‘ first-class” piano while 
he is negotiating with the dealer. Why then adver- 
tise such a claim and drive the dealer off to those 
who would not perpetrate such a solecism? And right 
here let us say that there is a number of manufac- 
turers of low grade pianos who are never caught nib- 


| 


| bling at this “first-class” bait, and they are among 


| tutes an Agency? 


| 
| 


the very greatest in their particular line. There are 
some shrewd, wise, long headed piano men who never 
were guilty of perpetrating such a blunder in their 
business, and they are constantly getting the benefit 
of the errors made on the other side. 

Pianos should be classified according to their 
grades, and there is no money in any attempts to get 
out of the grade unless the piano rises out of it, and 
everytime the piano des elevate itself out of a grade 
into the next higher, everybody recognizes it, and up 
goes the price. That is history. To defy this rule 
is foolish and seems incomprehensible. 

To make $100 to $150 wholesale pianos and adver- 
tise them as ‘‘ strictly first class” is absurd, and in- 
stead of attracting the dealer repels him and naturally 
drives him into the arms of the intelligent manufac- 
turer, who is shrewd enough not to consider the 
dealer a fool. 


AN ACENCY. 


ET us here publish the views of Mr. Otto Sutro, 
of Baltimore, on the question, ‘‘ What Consti- 


” 


L 


The public at large is probably not informed what con- 
stitutes an agency in the musical instrument business, viz : 
pianos, organs, small goods, &c. Manufacturers through- 
out the country apportion certain cities, counties and 
States to resident dealers ; they pledge themselves to sell 
only to such dealers and also bind themselves to refer all 
correspondence, inquiries, &c., coming from such appor- 
tioned territory to the firm controlling it; hence they do 
not sell to any other individual, be he dealer or private | 
purchaser. The authorized agent or representative, in 
turn for such protection, agrees to advertise such articles 
and do everything to make them known in his territory, | 
create a demand for them and make as large sales as | 
possible. He does not get their instruments on consign- 
ment, nor does he sell on commission, but purchases every- 
thing outright from the manufacturer. In most cases 
selling prices are fixed by the manufacturers and must 
rigidly be adhered to. If this is not done, unless satisfac- 
tory explanation is made, the control of such articles is 
withdrawn from the offending representative. 

It is evident from the above that dealers who advertise 
instruments for which they are not the authorized agents 
or representatives necessarily obtain them in a surrep- 
titious manner, not sanctioned or practiced by honorable 
dealers ; they thus take advantage of prominence given to 
these instruments by the regularly authorized representa- 
tive, and by illegitimate means defraud him of what justly 
belongs to him. 


This is an explicit statement covering the ground, 
and an answer by one who is considered an authority 
on the subject. But we should like to put an adden- | 
dum to it in the shape of a few remarks. 

Dealers who advertise instruments for which they 
are not agents or representatives cannot be prevented 
from doing so; they cannot even be prevented from 
advertisinginstruments on sale which are not in their | 
possession, and which they never had. We frequently 
have seen pianos mentioned in advertisements, and 
in calling at the warerooms early in the day on which | 
the advertisement was published were told that the | 
particular piano or pianos had just been sold and was 
about to be delivered. 

Of course the statement was fraudulent and con- | 
stituted in each and every case a debased fabrication | 
of which the firm and its salesmen should have been | 


ashamed. But the same method prevails to-day, and 
some dealers are willing to demoralize their men by 
making them copartnrers in such fraud. 

It should be said that new pianos and new organs 
can as a rule be found only in the warerooms of the 
authorized agent and representative, of which there 
is only one for each make ineach community. When 
a dealer not an agent or not a representative adver- 
tises a piano or organ the instrument is as a general 
thing 
{ Second hand. 

Surreptitiously secured. 

} Defective. 

Fraudulently stenciled or not genuine. 

Old and out of date, with the number prob- 
| ably altered. 


EITHER 





This applies chiefly to the pianos of the better 
type, for low-class goods, if the quality is discovered 
soon after purchase, may be legitimately exchanged 
for the better grade. But, as we said, asa general 
thing the explanation we herewith make will stand 
the test. 

Now, why then do dealers use so much space in 
advertising pianos of the makes represented by rival 
firms in their section? Simply because they cannot 
resist the desire to interfere with the legitimate trade 
of the firms who push pianes and organs and adver- 
tise them largely and give them local reputation ; 
this local reputation, valuable to the dealer who 
makes it, is the element from which the competitor 
is anxious to extract a percentage for hisown benefit, 
and he will therefore go to trouble and expense 
to secure in some shape or manner defective or old 
pianos of the same makes as those represented by 
the other side, and will go so far as to advertise them 
himself. He thereupon creates a diversion ; he will 
find people calling at his wareroom who otherwise 
would not visit him, and he will then make a great 
effort—not to sell the piano or pianos he advertised, 
oh, no! but his own new piano of which he is the 
agent. 

Purchasers should learn more about this system, 
for it works a great deal of injury not only to those 
who should happen to buy such a piano, but to the 


| general trade; it damages and frequently ruins the 


reputation of good instruments in the respective sec- 
tions in which the system operates. 

It would be an excellent idea for dealers who are 
competing with such methods to send full particulars 
in each case to THE MUSICAL COURIER and instruct the 
prospective purchaser to await the reply which will 
be printed in these columns. Our explanation would 
put an end to the chances of those dealers who are 
endeavoring to deal on the reputation made by 
others. 


R. HENRY DREHER, of B. Dreher'’s Sons, Cleve- 
land, visited New York this week, ordering a 
large bill of Wissner pianos. His concern is doing 
much with the Wissner piano. 
+ 
HAT a hard fight Harger has been giving those 
Chicago trade papers, and how rapidly did he 
distance them! One of them, on the verge of an- 
other bankruptcy, has been compelled to change its 


| publication date from Thursday to Saturday because 


of Harger’s crowding, and the other paper is com- 
pletely lost sight of, although not bankrupt, because it 
does not go beyond the expense of a couple of hundred 
papers an issue. Well, we predicted this when Har- 
ger started on his own individual hook, and we shall 
now make another prediction. In less than two 
years there will be but two music trade papers in 


| Chicago, and one of these will be Harger’s ; and it is 


generally admitted by every fair minded man in the 
business that he deserves this success. 








that no 
piano is satisfactory unless 


Musicians affirm 
the “ feel" of the Action is in 
harmony with their technical 
requirements. The Roth & 
Engelhardt Actions made at 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., “feel” 
right and are thoroughly sat- 
isfactory to the artistic sense 


of a musician. | 
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HO was it that said: ‘‘All Hale to the Krell 


grand?” ~ 


+ 
R. RUDOLF DOLGE has returned to the city 
after a remarkably successful trip in the West 
in the interests of the Autoharp. The instrument 
has now become a necessity in every music store, 
and is a staple article which simply must be: kept 
in stock to meet the continual demand. 
> 
CCORDING to all accounts the Fort Wayne 
Organ Company is doing an exceptional trade— 
and why not? The organ is exceptional. It is not 
an everyday commercial organ, this Packard organ, 
manufactured at Fort Wayne. Rather, let us say, it 
is a musical organ, an instrument endowed with 
musical tone of quality and refinement. Packard 
agents are always enthusiastic in speaking of the 
organ, and such agents always sell more goods than 
those who are negative admirers of the articles they 
handle. But then the Fort Wayne Organ Company 
know all about that. 


THE LATEST STYLE. 


> 
VERY manufacturer is now making first-class, 
high grade pianos. Funny, isn’t it? How the 
prices do vary on this whole line of first-class goods ! 
Why, one concern will charge you $100 and the other 
first-class maker will charge $500 for the same sized 
upright, and he gets it too, which is still funnier. We 
guessitisallinthename. It’s the name, isn’t it? There 
is really no difference in tone, or touch, or work- 
manship, or durability, or material, or style; it’s all 
inthename. Put the $100 upright next to the $500 up- 
right and the average music trade editor couldn't tell 
the difference when the two are played, provided a de- 
cent pianist could be found to touch the $100 box, 
because, of course, the average music trade editor 
cannot play, and moreover thinks it a crime if a music 
trade editor can play, 

After a while things will get straightened out. It 
cannot last like this all the time. We shall have to 
get up a petition with the aid of some broken down 
piano man who has nothing else to do, and see if 
we cannot get all the piano and organ men to sign 
it—a petition against the terrible trade papers that 
make each and everybody’s piano appear as first 
class. Well, maybe nobody but the broken down piano 
man himself will sign it; and that would be a dead give- 
away, so we shall drop the petition idea and try an- 
other tack. 

Suppose we try the decaying idea? Somebody re- 
marked in a stray sheet the other day that we were 
decaying. Rotten notion, isn’t it? Please call at 
this office and take a look at our list of new subscrib- 
ers since August 1, with names and addresses, and 
then take a look at our complete list. Why don’t you 
do it, and then give us permission to use your name 
to prove it to those who don't believe you now? The 
decay is mortifying, really it is. 

Talking about decay, what is the matter witha 
trade editor who is running a truly independent 
paper, nobody depending upon it, not even he him- 
self? The printer does not even depend upon it. But 
then it goes every time; you know where. If it 
doesn’t go it willstop, which is just the same. Bound 
to come ; strange, eh? Goes and comes, never stays. 
Contradictory it is true, but true all the same. 

Honest men will get their dues, sometimes their 
fees, when they are entitled to them. But in the 
music trade there is no room for the odious and terri- 
ble blackmailer ; no room for him. He busts every 
time, doesn’t he? Sure! Watch him. When he is 
talking loudest his case is most hopeless; but he must 
go. He is right, too; why shouldn't he go? He is 
used to it, even if he does collect his ‘‘ad.” bills be- 
fore publication. But in the meantime he booms the 
cheap box by calling it first class. He doesn’t know 
the difference. Poor fellow! 











Meet Their Second Notes. 


HE Braumuller Piano Company has paid its 
T second series of notes, which matured yesterday. 
These were the nine months’ notes. The company now 
has proniptly met its first and second notes, leaving only 
the twelve and fifteen months paper. 

Business with the company is such that these maturing 
notes will be met promptly. 





—The Wick Organ Company has been incorporated in Chicago 
with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are George C. 


MORE OR LESS TROUBLE. 


Dodds’ Not Right. 
an wah, DE BARRY has been 
gating a case of alleged violation of the Alien Contract 
Labor Law at Brockport, and as a result of the investiga- 
tion information concefhing the case has been laid before 
the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington. 
The Brockport Piano Manufacturing Company is the ac- 
cused. 


who went into business for himself at Rochester. 
has been secured by Inspector De Barry, First Vice-Presi- 


there contracted with a man named George Dodds to come 
to Brockport and work in the piano factory at a salary of 
$18 a week. 

The man came to this country and brought his family 
with him. He issaid to bea laborer of unusual skill, and 
was employed at a certain part of the finishing of the piano 
cases which requires the most expert workmen. He has 
worked for the firm ever since he came to this country, and 
the United States authorities have taken up the matter and 
will sift it to the bottom. The penalty for the violation of 
the section which Vice-President Metcalf is accused of vio- 
lating is $1,000 fine or one year’s imprisonment, or both. 

United States Commissioner Gilbert, of Rochester, has 
applied to United States District Attorney Poucher fora 
warrant for the arrest of Mr. Metcalf and the warrant has 
been granted. It is likely that it will be served in a day or 
two.—Buffalo ‘‘ Express.” 

[It will be remembered by the readers of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER that Mr. Metcalf is no longer con- 
nected with the Brockport Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany, he being now engaged as a retail salesman in 
Indianapolis. ] 





All it Was Worth, Anyhow. 


Mrs. Mary A. Wells, of 23 Suburban place, was arrested 
last night on the charge of stealing a piano, the complain- 
ant being David Best, who represents the Mendelssohn 
Piano Company. 

Mrs. Wells purchased the piano, she states, for $365 and 
paid all but $22 onit. She sent the piano to the States, 
and she alleges that because the balance due on the in- 
strument was unpaid she was arrested.—Toronto ‘‘ Em- 
pire.” 





The Old, Old Story. 
Austin Gibbons, dealer in pianos, musical instruments 
and sewing machines, on Union street, has been closed out 


ing their goods, which for some time past have been con- 
signed to Mr. Gibbons for sale. 

It is understood that Mr. Gibbons’ affairs are in bad 
shape. A note for $800, indorsed by four business men, 
became due a few days ago. The note is secured by $500 
on a bill of sale, and the indorsers have also come into pos- 
session of some leases on pianos, organs, sewing machines, 
&c., upon which they hope to realize, after Mr. Gibbons’ 
equity in them is satisfied.—Clinton (Mass.) ‘* Item.” 





Mr. Long is Short. 
The whole city of Charleston, W. Va., 1s startled by the 
announcement that T. L. Long, formerly the trusted em- 


investi- | 


The information was first lodged with the United | 
States authorities by a former laborer of the company, and | 


A year ago last June, according to theinformation which | 


dent Metcalf of the company visited Toronto, and while | 


by the New England Piano Company, of Boston; the | 
Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company, the Estey | 
Organ Company anda Worcester organ company remov- | 























































ployé, now one-third partner of the G. L. Spence Music 

Company, had defaulted for an amount somewhere be- 
| tween $2,000 and $3,000. When confronted with his crime, 
| he broke down, crying like a child, and confessed the whole 
thing, saying he had begun stealing before he was taken 
|into partnership. He has not been arrested, but legal 
proceedings will be begun at once or as soon as the full 
amount of his peculations is known. 

The company is in the hands of a receiver, a step taken 
by the other two partners to oust him. Long is one of the 
most prominent church members in Charleston, being su- 
perintendent of the Christian Sunday School, and treasurer 
of that church, looked up to, respected and regarded as a 
Christian gentleman and honest man.—Wheeling ‘* Reg- 
| ister.” 





Once More, by Request. 

| ‘The stock of goods in G. R. Hanford’s music store at 
| Watertown, N. Y., was bid in October 16 by Mrs. Hanford, 
| at a sheriff’s sale, for $2,160. 

| As Mr. Hanford has made previous business deals of a 
similar nature and always bobbed up again, we shall look 
for the Watertown papers announcing his reopening with 
a particularly attractive stock for the holiday trade. 





Ugh! Ugh!! 

G. W. Glassford, a music dealer at Lockport, N. Y., 
whose wife died last winter and was buried in Cold Springs 
Cemetery, says that about a month ago a spiritualistic 
medium gave him a message purporting to come from the 
departed to the effect that she was not resting well in 
her grave, because there was a body under her casket. 

On Thursday Mr. Glassford with a friend went to the 
cemetery and asked the sexton to exhume his wife’s body. 

The sexton dug 6 inches below the bottom of Mrs. 
Glassford’s grave, and found there a number of human 
bones.—‘t World.” 








Blew Other People’s Horns, 

Arthur Woods, a former member of the Littleton, N. H., 
Cornet Band, was arrested at Trenton, N. J., October 22, 
while in the act of completing an engagement to play in 
one of the local bands as a performer on the clarionet. 

Woods is charged by the authorities at Littleton with 
| forging and also with stealing instruments from members 
of the band worth nearly $500. Three of the stolen in- 
struments were recovered by Detective Pilger, who ar- 
rested Woods, and he was held to await a requisition from 
the Governor of New Hampshire.—Philadelphia ‘‘ Times.” 








Dolgeville Notes. 

R. A. J. MASON, of the Mason & Risch Vo- 
calion Company, was here last week, as was Mr. P. J. 
Healy, of Lyon & Healy, and both gentlemen were de- 
| lighted at the progress made in the town of Dolgeville. 

Mr. Rudolf Dolge was here on Saturday last, having re- 
turned from his western trip, as a result of which a car- 
load of Zimmerman Autoharps is being shipped each 


week. 


New Styles of “ Symphonys.” 
ARGER combinations, more elaborate and 
i highly artistic cases are in greater demand for the 
Symphony than ever. Wilcox & White are now bringing 
out two styles, one at $700 and one at $800. Also one at 
$175 in a very pretty case to meet the demandsof their 


| agents in the more rural districts ; this latter costing only 


| about $25 to $30 more than the common parlor organ. 








The Wonderful 








Wick, Peter S. Wick, Ole E. Wick and Peter H. Wick. 
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Jacques Bach. 

ERY few men ever attain the satisfaction, the 
V gratification and the solace out of life that came 
to the late Jacques Bach in an industrial and com- 
mercial career that is rarely surpassedin any coun- 
try. He represented in his individuality the national 
type and trait of those men who came here within 
the last half century and on the strength of their per- 
sonal character, their will power, their energy and 
their superior capacity to adapt themselves to their 
environment erected great institutions that will stand 
as monuments to their memory. 





| was a daring move. 
| labored 


RIER. 











in this position he first met Mr. Helmuth Kranich, 
who was working as a journeyman piano maker. In 
1859 Mr. Kranich left the employ of Stoddard & 
Morris and moved to Philadelphia, where he remained 
until 1864, when the present firm of Kranich & Bach 
was formed. 

The establishment of the business during the war 
For several years the partners 
arduously, laying the foundation of the 


| business which has now reached such great propor- 


It was in the days after the war, after that period | 


when great profits rapidly enhanced the value of in- 
dustrial plants, that Jacques Bach and his surviving 
associate, Mr. Helmuth Kranich, began to make the 
instruments with which their names are indissolubly 
connected. It. was a small beginning as compared 
with the huge establishment and its industry of this 
day. The early struggles were discouraging, it is true, 


but a grim decision to push the product to the front | 


was steadily kept in view, and within a few years the 
Kranich & Bach pianos became known to the musical 
life of the people; and the merits of the work done, 
the evidence of technical skill, and with it a display 
of artistic taste, soon placed the instrument on ahigh 
plane. 

From the very start Mr. Bach paid personal atten- 
tion details, and he and Mr. Kranich never 
overlooked this most absorbing and essential prin- 
ciple of the business up to the very hour of the for- 
mer’s last illness. How great the effect of this de- 
votion to the most intricate of details has been, the 
of the business of the house demon- 


to all 


results great 
strate 

Looking backward at this period it must be admit- 
ted that the progress of the house was phenomenally 
rapid and the increase of the increment really mar- 





velous, considering the wealth and financial standing | 


of the concern, which some years ago was made a 


stock company, and which is to-day one of the most 
flourishing piano manufacturing establishments in 
this country. 

With Mr. Bach the work of aiding in. building up 
this vast plant was a labor of love. 
to his business, and cherished it with a certain degree 
of conscientious intensity seldom found in the pres- 
ent day. In fact this has been the characteristic of 
all those interested in it, and it will probably remain 
a lasting trait among those asspciated with its des- 
tinies. 

As the business grew and its proportions became 
recognized, the reputation of Mr. Bach as a leading 
man of affairs in the piano industry spread beyond 
the confines of the trade itself, and his name became 
associated with those of men of calibre and promi- 
nence in the community with which it was identified 
during’ the past years. He 
the ornaments of the trade, and as a manufacturer 


was considered one of 


and merchant as well asa citizen he enjoyed an abso- 
lutely unsullied reputation for integrity of purpose, 
elevated ambition, just discrimination, fairness and 
honesty to all who ever came in contact with him. 


He was devoted | 
| October 31, at 10:30 A. M. 
| and two daughters. 


|THE 
IT 2:31 


tions. After enjoying many years of prosperity and 
happiness, about a year ago Mr. Bach's health began 
to fail. He consulted the best of physicians, but 
they failed to bring him relief. Last February he 
went abroad and visited Germany and Italy, but the 
trip was of little benefit, and after his return home 
his strength gradually left him, and last Monday 
death in a peaceful manner ended his noble career. 
The funeral of Mr. Bach will be held from his resi- 
dence, and will be attended by the employés of the 
Kranich & Bach factory and the members of the Pi- 





York and 


of New 
The association held a meeting yesterday 
afternoon and adopted resolutions of respect to Mr. 
Bach’s memory. 

The funeral will take place on Wednesday (to-day), 


ano Manufacturers’ Association 


Vicinity. 


Mr. Bach leaves one son 


The Funeral of Henry Wegman. 


gone a surgical operation at the Post Graduate Hospital in 
New York, were interred the following Friday in Auburn, 
N. Y., where he formerly resided. 

Large numbers of sympathizing friends attended the 


| funeral services, which were held in the First Presbyterian 


leaves a great estate, estimated by some at over a| 


officers of the company, and two daughters. In this 


son was centred a justifiable pride, for as his father’s | 


successor he enters the more enlarged sphere of ac- 
tivity thoroughly equipped with all the necessary 
acoutrements which, as he amply demonstrated dur- 
ing the past few years, he was worthy of wearing. 
We append a detailed account of Mr. Bach’s career. 
Mr. Jacques Bach, who died at his residence, 44 
East Eighty-eighth street, New York, last Monday 
morning, was born June 22, 1833, at Laurencen, in 
Alsace, Early in life he was apprenticed to a cabinet 
maker, and served his time and graduated a journey- 
man workman in his own country. In 1853, at the 
age of twenty years, he came to America, landing in 
New York. His first position here was with the old 
house of Holmes, on Sixth street. He worked there 


a considerable time, and afterward entered the em- 
ploy of Stoddard & Morris as a journeyman cabinet 
maker. 

But Mr. Bach’s ambition was too great to permit 
him to remain a journeyman long, and so well did he 
labor that he was soon promoted by Stoddard & 
Morris to the superintendency of the factory. 


While 





Church. The Board of Health, Business Men's Associa- 
tion and the employés of the Wegman Piano Company 
were in attendance. The employés wore badges bearing 
a picture of Mr. Wegman and the inscription ‘‘ In Memory 
of Henry Wegman, Died October 238, 1894.” 

Eminent Commander C. C. Garritt, and a delegation 
from St. Augustine Commandery of Ithaca, of which Mr. 


. : | oat 
Coming down to earthly things we can say that he | Wegman was a member, and many friends from New York 


and Reading, Pa., also were present. The bearers were 


million dollars, to his son Louis P. Bach one of the | Col. Jay E. Storke, Charles M. Benjamin, of Ithaca; George 


B. Longstreet, D. A. Smith, Gen. C. D. McDougall, J. E. 
McIntosh, J. L. Barker and C. A. Noble. 

The floral tributes were beautiful and included hand- 
some pieces from the Wegman Piano Company, J. Haynes, 
of New York; Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit ; W. C. Bur- 
gess, W. Wegman, Alfred Dolge, G. H. Olmstead, E. 
Carpenter and R. Burgess. 

Asketch of the life of Henry Wegman was published in 
Tue Musicat Courter of October 17. By his death the 
trade has lost a valued member. He was at all times 
modest and unassuming, with a charming personality that 
won for him many friends. 

The employés of Wegman & Co. at a recently held 
meeting expressed their sorrow and sympathy as follows: 

WHEREAS, After suffering, borne with fortitude and heroism, our 
beloved employer and friend, Henry Wegnian, has been called to his 
everlasting rest, therefore as a testimonial of our profound esteem 
and in grateful remembrance we submit the following: 

Resolved, That we, his employés, by his death are deprived of a 
friend whose active kindness and ready sympathy were extended to 
us at all times; that in sickness or in health, in joy or sorrow, his 
mild and generous and affectionate nature was always quickly at 
our disposal; that our relations as employer and employed were 
subordinated to those of companion, brother and friend. 

Resolved, That to his family in their severe affliction we extend our 
sympathy, and the assurance that the memory of his gracious deeds 
and of his manly and noble character, of his life of purity and in- 


remains of Henry Wegman, who died at | 
) p. M. Tuesday, October 23, after having under- | 











tegrity will be cherished by his late associates and employés as a 
precious legacy. 
io 

The Board of Health of Auburn, of which Mr. Wegman 
was a member, has adopted the following memorial : 

God, in his unsearchable wisdom, has seen fit to terminate a career 
of great usefulness. He has removed from our midst a valuable citi- 
zen, an honest man. 

In the death of Henry Wegman the business community has suf- 
fered a serious loss, the city a public spirited citizen and the Board 
of, Health an esteemed member. In matters coming before this body 
for its official action we had learned to seek his advice and rely upon 
his judgment. 

We desire at thistime to express our keen sense of the loss we have 
suffered by the death of one of our number and to exteénd to the sor- 
rowing family and mourning friends our kindest and deepest sym- 
pathy in their hour of great bereavement. 

The Business Men's Association, of which Mr. Wegman 
also was a member, adopted resolutions as follows : 

It is with profound sorrow that the Business Men’s Association of 
the city of Auburn note the death of their friend and colleague 
Henry Wegman. Coming to our city on the invitation of the Board 
of Trade, the predecessor of this organization, Mr. Wegman actively 
identified himself with its interests. He shirked noduty and evaded 
no responsibility. He was always ready to respond to every call 
which his position as the head of one of our chief industries brought 
tohim. In publicand private he could always confidently be counted 
upon to bear a part, and a strong part, inevery good work and laud- 
able enterprise. As a manufacturer he was progressive and enter- 
prising, as a business man he was the soul of honor and integrity, as 
a citizen he was public spirited, as a public official he strove always 
for all things for the city of his choice, as a man he was generous, 
companionable, upright and earnest. We deplore his departure as 
an inestimable loss to the business interests of our city, andas a 
personal affliction to us, his associates, who had learned to love and 
respect him. 

Resolved, That the foregoing minute be placed upon our records as 
a testimonial of our esteem for Mr. Wegman and of our grief at his 
death ; that a copy thereof be forwarded to the family of the de- 
ceased as an expression to them of our deep sympathy with them in 
their bereavement and that the same be published in the papers of 
the city. JouN W. O'BRIEN, 
C. P. MOSHER, 

C. F. BALDWIN, 


The Future of Wegman & Co. 

The death of Henry Wegman will not interfere with the 
regular operation of the business of Wegman & Co., for the 
admirable force of co-operators with which he was sur- 
rounded, both in the factory and office, makes it possible 
to continue the business without interruption. The busi- 
ness was incorporated last January. Mr. Wegman’s inter- 
est will be retained by Mrs. Wegman, to whom his stock was 
bequeathed without division. 

It was Mr. Wegman’s wish that Mr. W. C. Burgess, the 
secretary and treasurer and also the traveling representa- 
tive, should retire from the road and identify himself more 
thoroughly with the details of the management of the 
business. Mr. Wegman's wish has been observed and Mr. 
Burgess is now in the office, where he will remain. Mr. 
Warren Crocker, the vice-president of the company, bas 
been associated with Mr. Wegman six years and is a valu- 
able coadjutor. Many of the workmen in the factory, and 
particularly the heads of departments, have been with Mr. 
Wegman for many years, and are thoroughly competent 
to continue their usefulness. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the company will be 
held shortly after January 1, 1895, and until that time no 
changes whatever will be made. It is the intention of the 
management to sustain in every particular the enviable 
reputation of the instruments made by the house and to 
guard its good name in the trade. 


Berlin Musik-Instrumenten-Fabrik. 
Berlin 


Formerly Ch. F. Pietschmann & Sons. 
T [the assignee’s meeting of the 

A Musik Instrumenten-Fabrik, formerly Ch. F. Pietsch- 

mann & Sons, the committee announced that the coming 

yearly statement of 1893 and 1894 would probably show a 

further deficit of about 80,000 marks, exclusive of counter 

orders. 

The continued straitened market in America and the 
definite discontinuance of the branch house here caused 
losses on outstanding accounts and a reduction of sales ; 
also the introduction of a new instrument did not meet 
with the expected results. However, it is the belief of the 
administration that there will be better results during the 
present business term with several new articles, which 
have already found a market. The statement will be ready 
by the end of this month, and a general meeting will be 
called. 


Jacob Brothers’ New Wareroom. 
ACOB BROTHERS have rented the prem- 
ises at 103 East Fourteenth street, New York, and next 
week will open a wareroom for the retail sale of Jacob 
Brothers and Mathushek & Son pianos. 

The fitting up of the wareroom has been begun and will 
probably be finished late this week, when a stock of pianos 
will instantly go in, so as to give them an early opening 
next week. Mr. W. A. White will be the manager. 





—William H. Johns, of Plymouth, Pa., has opened a piano, organ 
and sewing machine store in that town. 

—Oscar Cummings has moved to Kilbourn, Wis., and will travel in 
Adams, Columbia and Sauk counties selling pianos and sewing 
machines, 
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CHARCED WITH STEALING 
FROM LYON & HEALY. 


om > — 


LFRED MARQUARDT and George Volker, 
A two young men who have been employed in the 
sheet music department of Lyon & Healy’s store, belonged 
to the class who are partial to music for the money there is 
init. Music was worth so much a page to them, and its 
only charm was in its popularity. There was as much 
difference between a Beethoven sonata and ‘‘ Two Little 
Girls in Blue, Boys,” to these young men, as there is 
between free trade and protection, and the difference was 
not in favor of theclassic. Given a chance to choose either 
a copy of Chopin's nocturne in E flat or a copy of ‘‘ The 
Fatal Wedding” and they would consign the nocturne to 
the garbage box. 

Just at present, however, these two young men have a 
poor opportunity to exercise their discrimination in favor 
of all the popular songs of the day. They have been en- 
joying that privilege at the expense of their employers for 
more than a year, only to run intothe unsympathetic em- 
braces ofthe law. Both were arrested yesterday on thecharge 
of stealing more sheet music than a horse could pull, and 
H. C. Bredfield was taken in with them as a receiver of 
the stolen property. James F. Bowers, manager of the 
sheet music department of the store. was busy all day yes- 
terday, at 370 Austin avenue, where Bredfield had been 
conducting a very profitable business in sheet music. 
Nearly $1,000 worth of property was recovered, and it 
would take a wiser man than Mr. Bowers to make a close 
estimate of the total value of the goods stolen since the 
thefts began. 

Marquardt and Volker are two nice young men who went 
into Lyon & Healy’s store as clerks more than three years 
ago. Bredfield was also a clerk in the same department 
until about a year ago, when he resigned. Manager Bow- 
ers had been regarding with much complacency the grow- 
ing demand of the public for sheet music, until the receipts 
for his department began to show something wrong. 
About that time, too, he received information from the 
buyers of large houses that they were receiving offers of 
large quantities of sheet music at suspiciously low prices. 
Manager Bowers is no sleuth, but he tried his hand at de- 
tective work. He discovered—nothing. The employés 
were watched. Marquardt and Volker, upon whom no 
suspicion rested, pursued their thieving beneath the very 
nose of the manager, so skillfully did they work their 
scheme. 

When they started away from the store at night it was 
altogether probable that a copy of that popular ditty, 

_‘* You Must Do Others or They'll Do You,” rested against 
their throbbing hearts. It was aneven chance that ‘‘ Two 
Little Girls in Blue” were hidden beneath the collar of 
Marquardt’s overcoat, or that Volker stepped out of the 
store with ‘‘A Little Boy for Sale.” 

There is no telling how long these two young men would 
have continued padding their shoulders and breasts with 
sheet music if a music dealer in the northwestern part of 
the city had not called on Manager Bowers and told him 
that Bredfield had offered to sell him some sheet music for 
A real detective was then secured and a watch 
was placed on Bredfield. He was found to be in communi- 
cation with both Marquardt and Volker. The latter two 
would meet Bredfield and unload their spoils, which he 
would carry away in a buggy. 

Last evening Marquardt was arrested by the detective 
Concealed be- 


a song. 


just as he was ready to leave the store. 
neath his vest Marquardt had skillfully arranged about 150 
pieces of sheet music, the collection being made up of the 
most recent publications of the popular variety. Volker 
was arrested at the same time, and both young men con- 
fessed their guilt. It being their first offense they begged 
for mercy. Bredfield, who is looked upon as the leader in 
the plot, is said to have offered some of the stolen sheet 
music for sale in Milwaukee.—Chicago ‘‘ Herald.” 

{[Mr. P. J. Healy, who was East last week, intimated 
to us that these arrests would probably be made. 
There is also another matter now under investigation, 
and that is the reprinting of cheap copyright editions 
of popular songs, marches, &c. An exact repro- 
duction can be made of any piece of sheet music by 
photographic process, and the plate made from this 
is of course an exact counterpart of the original. All 
that is then necessary is a slight touching up to 
remedy defects, and the selection of the same kind of 
paper and ink, and there is no difficulty in producing 
imitations that cannot be distinguished from the 
originals. 

There is no doubt that this fraudulent system is 
now in operation, and if Lyon & Healy can get at the 
bottom of it they will be doing a great favor to the 
sheet music trade. | 





—The United Piano Makers’ Union objects to the admission of the 
International Piano Makers’ Union to the Central Labor Federation, 
because the International seceded from the United Union. The mat- 
ter will be discussed by the Federation.—‘“ World.” 








Mr. Felix Kraemer Improving 
THE GERMAN HOSPITAL, OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, } 
NEW YORK, October 26, 1894. j 
Editors The Musical Courter : 
| UNDERSTAND you have put a notice in 
your valuable paper as regards my illness on the road, 
and about my being obliged to return at once to the city 
and undergo an operation in consequence of said illness, 
which was brought about in my travels from various 
causes, such as change of climate, &c. I beg to inclose 
clippings from New York ‘“ Staats Zeitung,” dated Thurs- 
day, October 25, from which you will kindly observe that 
Ihave undergone an operation in the German Hospital, 
which was entirely successful, thanks to tke skillful physi- 
cians of this great institution, and am on the road to 
speedy recovery. Within a short time I shall be again at 
my post and continue my trip for my house of Messrs. 


Kranich & Bach. Very respectfully yours, 
Fevix KRAEMER. 








The Mehlin Piano Company’s Cata- 
logue. 
HE Mehlin Piano Company’s catalogue has 
been issued. Several weeks ago Mr. Paul G. Mehlin 
said toa representative of THe MusicaL Courter that his 
house would present something very handsome in the cat- 
alogue line this fall. He has kepthis promise, for the book 
certainly is one of the handsomest that we have received. 
A beautifully engraved and embossed cover printed in 
buff shows the resources of the Ketterlinus Printing House, 
of Philadelphia, which executed the work. On the front 
page of the cover is inscribed ‘‘ The High Grade Mehlin 
Pianos.” On the back page are two vignettes in black il- 
lustrating the two Mehlin factories, one in Minneapolis and 
the other in New York. Around the pictures is a graceful 
scroll printed in buff and embossed. The letterpress 
speaks of the many patents and improvements of the Mehlin 
house and graphically describes the different styles of 
pianos produced by it. These also are handsomely illus- 
trated. 








Incorporate in New York. 
HE recent incorporation under the laws of 
the State of New York of the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany and C. H. Ditson & Co., as reported in the last issue 
of Tue Musica Courtgr, is only a forerunner of the action 
of many firms who will shortly apply for charters. The 
reason for the incorporation of C. H. Ditson & Co., as given 
toa representative of THe Musica, Courter by Mr. C. H. 
Ditson, are to give the concern a better standing before the 
courts in case it desires to sue, and to avoid taxation on 
gross assets without deduction of current liabilities, as is 
the case with foreign corporations. 

The first advantage is now easily gained by foreign cor- 
porations by assigning their claims to an attorney or other 
person, who sues in his own name. This has been prac- 
ticed time and again in the past by concerns not incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New York, yet 
transacting business in this State. There has been much 
attention given toconcerns doing business here, but which 
were incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and other States. According to 
the laws of New York a foreign corporation is to be taxed 
on its gross assets without regard to its liabilities. To over- 
come this difficulty it is necessary to file incorporation 
papers in this State. 

In regard to the incorporation of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, which certainly is a different name from that of 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company, of Boston. 
Mr. Holger says but little, but intimates that a factory 
may be started in Harlem by the New York corporation, 
which will make a cheap piano to sell in the Mason & Ham- 
lin Organ and Piano Company's warerooms in differ- 
ent cities. There is but little doubt that the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company saw the advisability of 
incorporation in New York, and did so to save excessive 
and inequitable taxation ; and this brings us to the discus- 
sion of this new problem. 

The lines between foreign corporations, z. e., corpora- 
tions in States other than New York, are being finely drawn, 
with the result that incorporation in this State will become 
compulsory from the fact of excessive taxation. Six years 
or so ago Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan foresaw this, and when 
the New England Piano Company, of New York, was or- 
ganized with incorporation papers in this State it showed 
Mr. Scanlan's wisdom. 

By incorporation in this State the New England Piano 
Company has been in possession of the benefits of trans- 
acting business in the State and has not been compelled to 
assign claims to anyone else for the purpose of suing. 

Last spring the Tway Piano Company started the move 
by incorporating in the State, the officers of the company 
realizing that the move was not only necessary but timely. 
Since then Behr Brothers & Co. in the reorganization of 
the concern forsook the wildcat corporation laws of New 
Jersey and became a New York corporation. The Beh- 
ning Piano Company did the same, for the same reason, 
and now follow the new incorporations before referred to. 

The rigid interpretation of the taxation laws by the asses- 








sors naturally makes us inquire if other foreign corpora- 
tions doing business here will not be obliged to do the same 
as the corporations enumerated. If so, articles of incorpo- 
ration can be expected from the Mathushek Piano Manu- 
facturing Company, of New Haven, which is a Connecticut 
corporation, and not to be confounded with a concern of a 
somewhat similar name in this city, owned by Jacob 
Brothers and making a cheap piano; the Webster Piano 
Company, which, if memory is not at fault, is a North 
Carolina corporation ; the Standard Piano Company, mak- 
ing a cheap piano, and owned by Hardman, Peck & Co., 
which we believe is a New Jersey corporation ; the Need- 
ham Piano-Organ Company, organized and incorporated to 
do business under the laws of New Jersey ; William Knabe 
& Co., which is a Maryland corporation, and the B. Shon- 
inger Company, of New Haven, a Connecticut corporation. 
Will not this force the A. B. Chase Company, of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, to either take New York from the fall board of 
their pianos or to incorporate in this State, so as to give 
them the legal status they now are lacking for stencilling 
‘*New York” on a product which is not made within sev- 
eral hundred miles of New York? And will not this equally 
apply to the Starr Piano Company, of Richmond, Iind.? 
This matter is worthy of the most serious consideration, 
as there will in all probability be a stirring up in this line. 


In Town. 


MONG the members of the trade who visited 
New York the past week, as well as those who 
called at the office of THe Musicat Courigr, are the fol- 
lowing : 
C. H. MacDonald, Pease Piano Company, Chicago, Ill. 
C. A. Williams, C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Whitney, Whitney & Currier, Toledo, Ohio. 
J. J. Geary, Geary Brothers, New Haven, Conn. 
J. G. Estey, Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
P. J. Healy, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 
A. F. Norris, Norris & Fletcher, Boston, Mass. 
C. Fletcher, Norris & Fletcher, Boston, Mass. 
F. X. Boucher, E.'P. Droop & Son, Washington, D. C. 
J. Kurzenknabe, J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
G. R. Beyerle, West Lebanon, N. H. 
H. M. Chase, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. H. Rider, Kingston, N. Y. 
E. E. Guilford, Pittsfield, Mass. 
A. F. Smith, Westerly, R. I. 
F. M. Hulett, Plainfield, N. J. 
F. Jones, Orange, N. J. 
C. J. Whitney, of the Whitney-Marvin Company, De- 
troit, Mich. 





Trade Notes. 


J. N. Nichols has opened a music store at 11 South Park street, 





Camden, N. Y. 

—Compton & Osgood: is the name of a new firm of music dealers at 
5 Central Block, Lockport, N. Y 

—The Reeder Piano Company, of Peoria, Ill., has removed its ware- 
rooms to 211 South Adams street. 


—The church organ manufacturing plant of I. W. Butter is to be. 
removed from East Cambridge to Pembroke, Mass, 
—B. J. Horton, of Findlay, has purchased an interest in J. T. 


Brown’s piano factory in Bucyrus, Ohio, and will move to that place. 
W. S. Stratton, of the former Stratton Music Company in Sioux 
City, Ia., has resumed business in the Lindholm Block in the same 
city. 
—Mr.G He 
will keep a full line of musical goods, making the Schubert piano his 


D. Giddings has opened piano warerooms at Erie, Pa. 


leader. 

—A branch of the business of the Colby Piano Company, of Erie, 
Pa., is to be opened in Buffalo, N. Y., by W. O. Black and D. D. 
Luxton. 

—C. H. Wagener, of the Story & Clark Organ Company, Chicago, 
arrived in town yesterday and will sail to-day for Southampton on 
the steamship New York. 

A new firm has been organized at Louisbourg, N. C., known as 
the Louisbourg Music Company, of which Mr. W. D. Searles is the 
manager. The company has not yet settled upon their full line, and 
are now in correspondence with several factories 

The Cooper Music Company was recently incorporated in Sacra- 

pany 
mento, Cal. The place of business is Sacramento. The directors are 
E. L. Hawk, Charles A. Neale, Theo. G. Eilers, Barbara S. 
Blanche Hawk. Capital stock, $20,000, divided into 200 shares. 


Hawk, 


—M. H. Andrews & Co, are making changes and improvements 
about their establishment which add greatly to their facilities in the 
piano business. An old building on Water street directly in the rear 
of the block occupied by them has been removed, which is an im- 
provement to the street, and they will use the space for a driveway 
to the rear of their basement, taking in all their pianos and organs by 
that door instead of through their Main street entrance.—Bangor 
(Me.) ‘“* Whig and Courier.”’ 

Var ar ae-eom piano salesman; good wages and steady 
position to right man. Address ‘“‘ Western,”’ care of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 
L canal sae A favorably known, live man, who can work New 
York and vicinity in an outside capacity for an established 
retail wareroom ; liberal remuneration to the right man. Address in 
confidence P. C. E., THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Spero —A piano tuner who can repair and regulate pianos, as 
well as do fine tuning. Must be strictly temperate in his 
habits and not afraid of work. In addressing us state age, how much 
experience, where formerly employed, salary wanted and reference ; 
also, if capable of selling instruments. F. W. Baumer & Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 











ry 
l'rade 


.E is no attempt among the members of the 


Boston 


PHERI 
Boston music trade to disguise the fact that | 


business has not yet developed sufficiently to give it | 
that point has not yet | 


of a revival ; 
although it has all the appearance of 
gradually coming to view. Manufacturing through- 
out New England is ina much better condition than 
it has been at any time during the year, but a whole- 
good, old-style revival, as the piano 
manufacturers have been accustomed to after periods 
of depression, has not yet been reached in Boston, 
ire convinced has not been felt in any section 


the character 


been reached 


souled, such 


and we ¢ 
of the music trade East or West. 

Some factories have been spasmodically busy and 
others now are in the throes of the spasm, but that is 
all there istoit. It is not a steady, but a fluctuating 
current of orders when these flow in to the firms, and 
no substantial basis for calculations is possible. Nat- 
urally within the next few weeks the usual holiday 
scramble for goods will set in, and in the disturbance 
this will create and the noise produced the factories 
and offices will be made to appear exceedingly busy 
or rather upset, but we believe that after this} holi- 


day season a period of contsasting and very solemn | 
for the time will then be at 


quiescence will set in, 
hand to learn where we stand, so far as the past two 
years are concerned. 


Everybody is cheerful, 


cases the buoyant young man can be found, but 
there is no large trade. A close study reveals an 
output of about 60 per cent. of the 1892 product of 
the same time of the year. Not more, on the aver- 
age, and that we consider an excellent showing. 
Rumors. 
Never was the atmospherethicker with rumors than 


nd the trade was kept guessing and pon- 
dering and calculating. There were grounds for the 
guessing, but for the rumors, but the presence 
of a number of important members of the trade 


last week, a 


none 


from Western and other points helped to intensify | 


the speculation 
Among those 
of St. Paul; P, 
M. H. McChesney, with the * 
Piano” (Mr P. Bent left for Chicago Thursday, 
the other gentlemen remaining east awhile); Albert 


in Boston 


Dyer Geo. sent, his brother, 


Geo 


Strauch, of Strauch Brothers, of action and key- 
board renown, New York; Henry Steinert, New 
Haven; Theo. P. Brown, of Brown & Simpson, 
Worcester ; Alois Brambach, of the Brambach Piano 


Dolgeville, N. Y.; Edmund Cluett, of 
Troy; P. J. Gildemeester, of Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York ; ex-Governor Fuller, of Vermont ; Charles 
Becht, representing the Pease Piano Company, New 
York; Col. Henry W. Hall, of the Bailey Music 
House, Burlington, Vt. (Mr. 
in the militia of his State through his appointment as | 
xovernor, with the 


Company, 


aid-de-camp on the staff of the ( 
distinguished title of colonel. 


many piano wars), and Mr. P. J. Healy, of Chicago. 


One rumor was to the effect that the Mason & Ham- | 


lin piano and organ were to go to Lyon & Healy, and 


the Fischer house and the Chickerings, with Chicago 
as an objec 
in Boston was exactly conducive to a rather lively 
these possibilities, but as there was no 
they do not even deserve to 
be ranked The next rumor had 
as its subject the transfer of one piano plant to the 


tive point. 


discussion of 


basis for the rumors, 


as possibilities 
owner of another, but this was 
lack of a basis. 
trade if it had no rumors to feed on? 


of time for their discussion. 
» a hl e¢ 
By Telegraph. 
‘ You can analyze the character of the transactions 
" said the Hallet & Davis Company, ‘‘ from 


at present, 





| which signifies that the dealers are careful and will 
| order in small quantities, and then only when they 


| ceive dispatches to ship one or two pianos at once in- 


| must be activity and business life. 
| magnificent shape and is prepared for any such | 


| advise dealers who are anticipating a brisk holiday | 
Even after | semacta constituting a piano institution which has 


| no duplicate in this or any foreign country. 
| voted absolutely to the exhibition and sale of pianos, 
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the nature of our orders. We receive more tele- 
graphic orders now than ever in our business history, 


find need for the goods. Hence we constantly re- 


stead of the old style orders in large blocks.” This 





| company is making about four-fifths of its usual 
| average weekly output and has no cause for com- | 


plaining. Naturally with a piano like the Hallet & | 
| Davis, known in every section of the country, an old | | 
| established reputation and bright men to push, there | 
The factory is in | 
emergency as a sudden rush, and yet we would 


| trade to place their orders without delay. 
the most careful manufacture it requires time and | 





” 


pianos will sell themselves ;” and that is what they 
will do. Now, we do not see any objection to this 
statement, a statement limited to the cases of the 
Briggs pianos, and we cannot agree with the other 
piano man who objected to the discussion of the 
cases. We think case work is in our day as essential 
afeature in piano construction as any part of the 
work, and we believe in calling the attention of the 
trade to handsome fancy wood cases when we see 
them, as they were presented to us in the Briggs 
factory. 


Should Become a Maxim. 


In the true sense of the word the establishment of 


| the ew England Piano Company, at 200 Tremont 


a piano warehouse, six large floors with 45 


It is de- 





hopeful, and even in some | 


last week were Mr. W. J. 
and | 
Orchestral Attachment | 


Hall has been enrolled | 


He has been through 


: " 
also defective in its | : . ste 
‘ , : | who the piano man is who made the above objections, 
jut what would become of the piano | 
These are just 

the proper times for them to flourish, and there is lots | 


attention to detail before finished pianos can be | 
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| shipped out of factories. Place your orders now if 
you wish to have your Hallet & Davis stock in time 
for the approaching holiday rush. 
** Don’t Mention Our Cases.”’ 
A carefully written notice on the handsome case- 


cee | work produced by a piano manufacturer brought out 
the other referred to a proposed combination between : : 

| the remark, ‘‘ Don’t mention our cases; speak of the 
: ; tone of our pianos and the touch, if you please; we 
Of course Mr. Healy's presence | ag ; : +s 2 ls 

| are notin the furniture business. 

| to this for two reasons. 
|to mention just what it pleases us to say, 


| second is that a piano manufacturer is necessarily 


Now we object 
The first is that we propose 
and the 


also a furniture manufacturer if he believes in pro- 
gressive piano making. We are not prepared to say 


but they came to our mind when we saw a new lot of 
sriggs pianos the other day in the Boston factory. 
The Briggs Piano Company has succceded in get- 
ting together a large collection of handsome, artistic 
looking mahogany and walnut pianos of natural de- 
sign and texture that will enable every fair salesman 
handling the goods to say, ‘‘ Well, these Briggs 


1 The M. 





and its arrangements are based on a practical plan 
| that is made to give the least friction to the operations 
of the mechanism. 

| On the wall near the entrance to the establishment 
| the following order is printed in large letters : 


Employés are requested to make a 
written statement of each transaction, 
showing all promises made, to avoid any 
possible misunderstanding or error. 





The extravagant promises frequently made by re- 
| tail salesmen in order to ‘‘ clinch "a trade have led to 
| innumerable complications, and frequently have de- 

feated the very object of the transaction, and that is 
| a definite sale. Cases have come under our observa- 
| tion showing on the surface that the pianos sold un- 
| der the conditions and promises made by the sales- 
man could not be considered as bona fide sales, for 
the house could not possibly fulfill the obligations 
enteredinto by thesalesman. We have heard of prom- 
ises to exchange, to tune many years, to extend de- 
ferred payments, to furnish players, to provide sheet 
music, &c., which the firm would never have sanc- 
tioned and which could not be maintained. 

The order issued by the New England Piano Com- 
pany obviates all difficulties on that score by compel- 
ing the salesmen to remain within the himits of the 
| rules laid down or give their reasons for transgress- 





|ing. The order should be made a trade maxim for 
| the sake of comfort and a general supervision of the 
| salesmen. 


A Steinert Bought Out. 


Steinert & Sons Company has purchased 
|from Mr. Henry Steinert his interests in the com- 
pany. He was paid last Friday and probably will 
| embark in another line of business ; in all likelihood 
| he will join his father-in-law, who is in the wholesale 
| business in Louisville. Mr. H. Steinert was merely 
| temporarily with Hardman, Peck & Co. 

The Steinert corporation consists of Mr. Morris 
| Steinert, the elder, his sons, Alexander, Edward, 
| William and Albert and prospectively Rudolph. The 
| trade the company is doing at present is really phe- 
nomenal in all its houses, which are located in Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, Portland, Springfield and 
Bridgeport. Neither of.the two Steinerts who were 
in charge of the former Cincinnati house are now 


‘| associated with the company, which is in a most 


| prosperous condition. 
Artistic Atmosphere. 

Those firms and dealers who understand the 
nature of the piano trade, and the sudden demand 
that springs up annually at this period of the year to 
supply the holiday trade, can congratulate themselves 
if they order Chickering pianos now, for the reason 
that they will be furnished with the finest specimens 
of these instruments that have ever been put forth. 
All the ingenuity, intelligence, experience and knowl- 
edge of Mr. Geo. H. Chickering have been concen- 
trated upon this one aim of giving to the musical 
world the best examples of the Chickering instru- 
ments; not one day of the last summer season has 
he missed at the factory, his aim and purpose 
being centred upon this one object. The result is 
seen and heard in the shape of pianos that are of en- 
trancing beauty in quality in every direction of the 
piano maker's art. 

In fact an atmosphere of art pervades the whole 
establishment, where the standard of taste has been 
driven to an altitude that should become a model for 
others to follow. Applying this to the trade, it leads 
to the conclusion that every firm dealing in the 
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e Wonder! Weber Tone 


IS FOUND ONLY IN 


AVA SAYNG 





The Above Cut Represents the New 


WEBER STYLE “E’ UPRIGHT. 


Height, 4 feet 9 inches; Width, 5 feet; Depth, 2 1-2 feet 4 inches. 


Panel Carved Sides. Solid Carved Panels. Pilasters and Legs. Over- 
strung Scale. Three String, Polished Back, Sostenuto Pedal; Patent 
Action. ‘This Piano may be had in Walnut and Mahogany about the end of 


November. 


WEBER PIANO COMPANY, 


Warerooms: Fifth Ave., cor. W. (6th St., NEW YORK CITY. 


ASASKASMAS 
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Chickering piano of to-day necessarily adds to its 
local renown by identifying itself with the sale of 
these instruments, To Sell such pianos signifies in- 
creased prestige with the best musical element of 
each community ; strength, character and tone among 
the best social elements, for the best musicians of 
each locality are always the most influential in the 
highest social stratum. It lends, by reflection, credit 
and standing to any dealer who is able to control the 
sale of Chickering pianos as they are now produced, 
every sale tending to a more influential position for 
the house accomplishing it. In short it constitutes 
an honor and a distinction to-day to enjoy the privi- 


lege of selling Chickering pianos. 
lege of ng Chickering pian 


Thoroughly Equipped. 

When a house reaches the age of the Vose & Sons 
Company; when its trade connections have attained 
a certain character, which brings unity of purpose 
between the firm and its agents, and when the prod- 
uct has grown into a reputation that represents an | 
commercial value, it is governed by the 
of trade with more severity than the 
small concerns are. As Mr. P. J. Healy, of Lyon & 
Healy, in discussing the last panic, said, ‘‘ The 
greater the houses the more they were affected by 
the condition of things,” and this applies with equal 
force to all the old established, large piano pro- 
ducers, such as, for instance, the Vose & Sons Piano 


intrinsic 


general laws 


| ‘*Daily Telegraph” 


tion and the inflexible courage of its own convictions. 
No greater battle has ever been fought in the piano 
industry, nay, in any other industry, and now that 
the company has gained it the path ahead is sure to 
be one of glory. 

In Mr. David E. McKee, the new managing retail 
salesman, the Mason & Hamlin house has one of 
those rare men who are not mere sellers of goods, 
but analyzers of character and consequently endowed 
with judgment. Mr. McKee has already demon- 
strated what his capacity is, for the record of retail 
sales this month is far in excess of anything of the 
kind with the house. 

One of the latest advertisements in the London 
discloses the manner in which 
the London house places the Mason & Hamlin organs 
before the public. None but a standard, high-class 
product could enjoy such advertising. 


N 
A) 


ASON and HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS 
The best, most durable and artistic 
The World produces. 
ASON and HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
Supplied to 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
H. I. M. the Empress FREDERICK. 
H. I. M. the Empress EUGENIE. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of YORK. 
ASON and HAMLIN 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 
Used at 
Westminster Abbey. 


\ 


Windsor Castle. 
Marlborough House. Exeter Hal 
St. James’s Hall. Theatres Royal. 





Company, and yet the reserve power of this house | 
was such, and its method of conducting its large | 
trade built upon such healthy principles, that the | 
period of depression had only a minimum of effect | 
upon the future of the firm. Its trade recuperation 
was more rapid than that of most piano pS ag 
and it is to-day manufacturing its proportinate share 
of the general output, with the usual prospects of a 
gradual return to the former basis as quickly as gen- 
eral trade fully revives. 

With a large number of dealers the Vose piano is 
around which all other instruments are 
grouped, for the reason that their Vose trade repre- 
sents their largest item, and from it they judge their 
whole trade. In this lies one of the reasons of the 
strength of the instrument as a trade factor. 

The retail trade of the firm has been remarkable 
and proves the wisdom of its removal into its present 
handsome warerooms on Tremont street. 

A Patent. ; 

A. Nalence is an inventor in Boston who has 
patented a number of devices for the piano, his latest 
being a second line of individual dampers governed 
by athird pedal and giving the instrument a pianis- 
simo effect, besides other telling effects that help to 
sell the piano. The strength of this patented de- 
vice consists in its legitimacy in the sense that it may 
be used simply as a pianissimo, thus giving a piano a 
forte, a piano, and thirdly a definite, easily dis- | 
tinguished pianissimo pedal. It can be made very | 
effective, and its cost is a very small additional item | 
to the construction expenditure. In these days of | 
piano devices it would be a feasible speculation for | 
some house to secure the sole right of this patent. | 





| 


a centre 





Success of the Stringer. 
One of the most delightful treats we have given our- | 
selves lately has been to play the latest specimen of 
Mason & Hamlin Upright, with the patented | 
-. stringer with which that house has now so | 
many years been identified. We can unhesitatingly | 
say, and say with pleasure, that this Upright is a mar- 
velous piano, and it is the first unequivocal tribute | 
we have ever paid to the Mason & Hamlin stringer, 
simply because we are now prepared to back our 
opinion with the piano itself. It is a matter of many 
years now, this discussion between Mason & Hamlin 
and THE MusicaL CourRIER regarding the stringer, and 
although that renowned firm has been a patron of | 
our advertising space, as has been observed by our 
readers, we were not prepared to agree with it on this 
one debatable point. 
3ut indefatigable work, experiment and devotion 
to anidea and to a principle in which these people 
had confidence have 
fected line of these Uprights, and as they prove to be 





most musical, 


| piano building. 


| cheap-made box and that have lost their charm. 


finally brought forth a per- | 


attractive, artistic and sympathetic | 


Covent-garden and Drury-lane, &c. 
pe Acce and HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS. 
The LISZT MODEL, 
As used by the Abbé Liszt; 
The SANKEY MODEL, 
As used by Mr. Ira D. Sankey; 
The CHANCEL ORGAN, 
Specially proqess d for Smal! Churches and Chapels; 


se, &c. 


IRTABLE MODELS, 
Specially desi cond for Travellers, Missionari es, &c, 
The QUEEN’S MODEL, 

For Chamber Music, Drawing-room u 
\ ASON and HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS 
From Six to Three Hundred Pounds 
Catalogues free on application. 
\ ASON and HAMLIN 
4 AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Awarded the highest honours at all Exhibitions. 
Sole agents for the United Kingdom, 
N ETZLER and CO. (Ltd.), 

4 Great Mar!lborough-street, London, W. 
Established over a century. 
Manufacturers and Importers of Musical Instru- 
ments of all kinds, and Music Publishers. 

\ ASON and HAMLIN 

4 AMERICAN ORGANS, 

as well as Metzler’s other specialties, can be pro- 
oured from the chief Music Sellers and Musical 
Instrument Dealers in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Those New Rooms. 


The warerooms of the Merrill Piano Company are 
in the new line of development on Boylston street, 
present a handsome appearance and give the Mer- 
rill piano a display it has not heretoforehad. The 
instrument is finding its proper appreciation among 
those dealers who have identified themselves with it, 
for it is a thoroughly musical product, constructed on 
reliable lines and up to the characteristics of modern 
Mr. Merrill proposes to extend his 
business after the new year, as the demand now jus- 
tifies it. 

Original Work. 


At the factory of the Emerson Piano Company 


| large quantities of pianos are now made with new 


bas-relief fronts, consisting of hand carved designs 
upon a stamped surface, which absolutely prevents 
checking of the front. This is the very latest im- 
provement in piano case-work and its originality is 
striking. It is aninterruption of the now monotonous 
| machine-made carvings that can be found on every 
It 
is very probable that the Emerson Piano Company 
will be protected in the manufacture of these fronts, 
which are all carved and produced in its factory, 
where special stamping machinery has been intro- 
duced for the ground surface. 

The factory is in superb condition, and under the 
system of the house is running as smoothly as a gov- 
ernment bureau. Last week 60 pianos were shipped 
and the week previously 70, showing that the Emer- 
son maintains its popularity among the dealers at 
large who recognize the sterling qualities of this in- 
strument. Mr. Payson, the traveling man, is West, 
and Mr. O. A. Kimball may at any moment leave for 
a special trip South and West. 


Hard at Work. 


Upright instruments of the highest order there is | 


nothing better THE Musical Courier can do than, 


metaphorically speaking, take off its hat and bow in | 
We heartily con- | 


recognition of the result attained. 
gratulate the Mason & Hamlin Company on its suc- 


cess, a success to which it is fully entitled after 


demonstrating that it had the power, the determina- 


| Poole & Stuart, the young manufacturers at 5 Ap- 
pleton street, are rapidly increasing their business. 
An order from one concern for 100 and several small 
orders have pushed their output ahead, arid more 
room has become necessary for the future trade. 
Their piano is an excellent instrument, which has 








the merit the bulk of dealers look for in a piano, 
viz.: correct scale, large volume and good quality of 
tone, and an easy and sympathetic touch. These 
characteristics, combined with a well built and grace- 
ful case in fashionable woods, make the Poole & 
Stuart piano a quick seller for the future if the house 
keeps up its standard, of which there can be no doubt. 
Everybody is hard at work getting out the pianos as 
rapidly as possible. 
No Complaint. 

There is no question that the advertising invest- 
ments of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company have paid 
a great dividend to that house in the shape of a repu- 
tation which in itself is worth a fortune to-day. The 
whole scheme was systematically worked out on a 
basis such as all large advertisers always operate on. 
It was developing advertising. 

The trade of the house is in excellent condition and 
there is no complaint. The factory has had its nor- 
mal work to perform ever since August 1, and the 
next two months will show sufficient sales to consume 
all the pianos now in course of construction. 


Notes. 

J. M. Richards is now on the force of the New Eng- 
land Piano Company. 

The Miller concern is fitting up a new wareroom on 
Boylston street and will probably occupy it next 
month. 

Chandler W. Smith is making an excellent showing 
with Gildemeester & Kroeger grands and Briggs up- 
rights. 

The McPhail Piano Company has fitted up a large 
showroom in their factory. 

There is no abatement in the shipping of Everett 
pianos. Col. William Moore returned to Boston from 
New York early last week. 

Mr. Drew, traveling for the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, is on his way East from San Francisco. 

Mr. E. Ambuhl, traveling for Chickering & Sons, is 
due in Boston from the West the end of this week. 

The Shaw piano is not represented in Boston at 
present ; if any new agent secures it due information 
will appear in these columns. 

The Sohmer piano is being pushed very actively 
by Hanson & Co. 

There is a most artistic Estey organ, one of the 
handsomest cases we have ever seen, in the Tremont 
street window of the Estey Organ Company. 








The Passing of Dunham. 

R. DAVID H. DUNHAM recently told a 
M representative of THe Musicat Courier that he was 
‘‘only making pianos to order.” It was evident from the 
condition of his factory that it was so, and that something 
would have to be done to keep the concern on its feet. 
There was no business in sight, nor any in prospect. Some- 
thing certainly was the matter, for the old name of Dun- 
ham formerly was a factor in Eastern trade. The slump of 
business and loss of prestige naturally terminated, as was 
announced last week, in an auction of the Dunham Piano 
Company’s effects. The sale was held Tuesday. The 
amount realized did not aggregate more than $1,200. Mr. 
Freeborn G. Smith offered to buy the business, providing 
Mr. Dunham would sell the name, good will, scales and 
patterns. This offer Mr. Dunham refused, stating that he 
would again begin business. It is to be regretted that a 
good old name like the Dunham should be dropped from 
the list of New York pianos. It has, however, by reason 
of dry rot, superinduced by poor business methods. 
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Y Flour manufacturers frequently # 
3 designate their various brands of Ms 
@ flour as X, XX, XXX,or XXXX, § 
. the best grades being labeled “ 
# with the most X's. Jf Phelps * 
i Harmony Attachment be compared 
% with other pedal arrangements in @ 
a this way ’twill require many very i 
large X’s indeed to denote its su- ys 
A perlative qualities. Supplied by: " 
® A.M. McPhail Piano Co., Boston. ® 
# Newby & Evans, New York. ® 
* Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y. % 
#® James & Holmstrom, N. York. 
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@" immense prestige the PAEEERE: 


WISSN 


PIANO 


secured during the past season,.and the additional recog- 























nition it is receiving this season from prominent artists, are 
the best proofs of its superiority, and stamp it with artistic 
qualities. 


Wide awake dealers see this and are acting accordingly. 


— -_— a 


OTTO WISSNER, Manufacturer, 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Kimball Pipe Organ Catalogue. 
CATALOGUE recently issued illustrates 
fully the plan which the Kimball Company has 

adopted to bring prominently before the public, in as favor- 
able a manner as possible, the articles which it is manu- 
facturing. This little pamphlet is a work of art, and 
contains a copy of the World’s Fair award on the com- 
pany’s portable pipe organs, specifications of their different 
sizes and six beautiful half tone engravings of the instru- 
ment. It contains also favorable opinions from noted or- 
ganists of this city, letters from pastors of churches where 
the organs have been used, excerpts from the religious 
and the secular press, musical and music trade papers, 
in addition to which there is a beautiful picture of the com- 
pany's factories and of its warerooms. 

We presume the catalogue is the result of the delibera- 
tions of Mr. A. G. Cone, of the Kimball Company, but who- 
ever may be responsible for it, it is one of the neatest ever 
published 

They Were Arrested. 

No. 184 Madison street is the headquarters of a musicians’ 
union, the members of which occasionally are in the habit 
of playing a modest game of ‘‘ freeze-out” to while away 
their time. This came to the ears of the police, conse- 
quently a raid, and the arrest of about 20 of the musicians. 
Upon the case being called last Tuesday morning, whoever 
made the complaint failed to appear, and the alleged 
offenders were discharged. 

Trade a Little Quieter. 

The ‘“‘ price war” may have something to do witha 
slight depression in business experienced at the present 
time, and those houses which have not entered the contest 
are complaining bitterly of firms which are endeavoring to 
attract trade by advertising excessively low prices for 
pianos. 

The system in this city which so recently has come into 
vogue, of advertising new pianos at ruinously low prices, 
must necessarily affect the trade. When a new mahogany 
piano with 3 pedals is advertised for $150, it must naturally 
have a detrimental effect on business. 

The C. C. 0. Company. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company have recently 
received orders for from European coun- 
tries where previously their goods had not gone. They have 
also appointed Mr. J. W. Coppelin, of Christiania, Norway 
the resident agent of their goods in that country. 

It is hardly necessary to reply to any charges which have 
been brought against the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
in relation to its copying other people’s advertisements. 
The com- 


instruments 


It is only necessary to say that it copies no one. 
pany’s advertisements are original except as to the matter 
of certain conventional terms which it is necessary to use 
when speaking of organs or pianos. The officers of the 
company say that they never have seen advertisements 
which were copied put forth by their dealers or agents, but 
if such should have been printed the company is not 
responsible 
King & Co. 

King & Co. are large advertisers in such papers as the 
‘Saturday Blade,” &c. We understand the proprietor 
of the establishment of King & Co, is connected with some 
of the newspapers of this city; but his name is not King, 
although the house advertises the King violin, the King 
guitar, the King banjo, the King mandolin, &c., and repre- 
sents itself as manufacturers of these instruments. The 
truth of the matter is the concern is not a manufacturer at 
all, but buys its goods from a jobber. 


That Rintelman Advertisement. 

A few weeks ago I wrote that the Rintelman Piano Com- 
pany advertised that it had new methods of transacting 
business, which consisted, so far as was then apparent, of 
giving funny problems to people and making odorous com- 
parisons with other people’s expenses. By a typographical 
error the word ‘‘ odorous” was printed ‘‘ odious,” which 
put alittle stronger meaning to the sentence than I had 


anticipated. I saw in the last issue of THe Musicar 


Courter that the company wrote a letter in which it dis- 
claimed any idea of belittling its competitors, and seemed 


‘'saau 














to think that the problem was all there was to their adver- 
tisement. 

I did not have a copy of the ‘‘ad” at that time, but it 
was noticed and commented upon by some of the largest 
and most conservative houses in this city, and that portion 
of it which was objected to was where the Rintelman 
Piano Company asked the question: ‘‘ How much gross 
profit must our neighbors and competitors make on each 
piano sale in order to make a net profit equal to ours when 
their expenses per day are $798.87, and they do not sell any 
more pianos than we?” 

I simply suggested that it was barely possible that 
houses having the largest trade have the smallest pro- 
portionate expenses. I now submit the advertisement as 
it appeared, not with intention of injuring the Rintelman 
Piano Company, but to give the trade an opportunity to 
judge whether my strictures were sensible or otherwise. 
The advertisement which appeared in the Chicago ‘‘ Her- 
ald” follows: 





7% EVERY BOY AND GIRL, 


Up to the Age of 15 Years, 





A PRIZE OF $25 CASH 


due bill) is offered by the Rintelman Piano Com- 
pany for the correct solution of the following ex- 
ample: si 


If we sell forty-one pianos per month, at an ex- 
penditure of $8.87% per working day, and makea 
gross profit of $4,924.92 per year, how much is ur 
net profit on each piano sold? And how much 
gross profit must our neighbors and competitors 
make on each piano sale in order to gain a net 
profit equal to ours, when their expense per day is 
$798 87 and they do not sell any more pianos than 
we? 

Answers from residents of the city are requested 
in person, if possible; all others will receive the 
same attention by mail. 


RINTELMAN PIANO COMPANY, 
165 Wabash-av. 





In the Hands of the Sheriff. 

We recently reported the dissolution of Becker & Mack, 
and as told to us by Mr. Becker, that Mr. Mack, who had 
purchased his interest, was going to put more capital into 
the business and endeavor to establish a wholesale busi- 
ness. 

There evidently has been a hitch in the transaction, as 
the store has been closed by the sheriff. The cause for 
this action has not been fully ascertained, but I have heard 
that it was due to trouble in Mr. Mack’s family. 


An Important Move. 

SINGER PIANO COMPANY, CHICAGO; CAPI- 
tal stock, $100,000; incorporators, Fred B. 
Schuchardt, John Q. Grant and Fred D. Brad- 
ford. 

The above announcement, judging from other announce- 
ments of incorporations which have preceded it, looks very 
innocent. The company may, however, become a very 
important factor in the piano trade in this city and perhaps 
in others. I cannot give the names of parties, other than the 
incorporators, who are interested in this new company, 
but it is reported that they have capital and ability, and 
also the inclination to make pianos at the lowest possible 
cost, and to sellthem at retail at the lowest possible price. 

The feeling which exists in this city at the present con- 
cerning the cutting of prices is very great, and it is evident 
that it is stimulating the Singer Piano Company in this 
new move. If the parties interested mean what they have 
been reported to have said, they propose to sell pianos at 
less than wholesale prices to retail buyers. In fact they 
propose to meet competition and go it one better. 


The Shaw Moves, 

While still retaining the agency for the Shaw piano, Mr. 
H. H. Northrop will ally himself with Mr. J. O. Twichell, 
and the Shaw piano headquarters will soon be located in 
Mr. Twichell’s store at 228 Wabash avenue. Mr. Northrop 
was obliged to move from his present premises. 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore left the city this morning for 
home. 


Adds to His Force. 

Mr. J. P. Simmons writes from Louisville that Mr. J. T. 
McKelvy, who has been in the piano and organ business in 
Owensboro, Ky., has become identified with his firm and 
will November 10 move to Louisville. Mr. McKelvy has 
been representing the Smith & Nixon line in Owensboro, 
and is recognized as a thoroughly reliable and first-class 


salesman. 
Mr. Bent at Home. 


It is hard to find in Chicago a more enthusiastic man 
than Mr. George P. Bent, who last evening returned from 
his Eastern trip. He made many good deals, and received 
a warm reception and many commendations from some of 
the leading musicians of New York and other cities in the 
East. 

New Organ for Pittsburg. 

Messrs. Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, Mich., havé se- 
cured an order for a large organ for Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The organ is to contain 3,000 pipes, three man- 
uals and the usual modern attachments. 

B. Zscherpe & Co. 

Messrs. B. Zscherpe & Co., of this city, are noted for be- 

ing a thoroughly reliable house. They are also famous 


for the excellent work they turn out. We would like to 
recommend their pianos to any house desirous of obtaining 
instruments of a high order of merit and willing to pay a 
fair price for them. 

Personals, 


Mr. W. F. Albright, of the S. Brainard’s Sons Company, 
has been having an interesting experience with his 15 
year old daughter in the public schools of this city. The 
study of natural history in these schools has become a fad, 
and the pupils are to dissect among other things cray fish. 
Miss Albright’s cray fish happened to be alive, and when 
she-discovered the fact she was seized with hysteria. Mr. 
Albright does not desire his daughter to become a doctor 
and he thinks dissection should be left for the opposite 
sex. 

Mr. H. C. Plimpton and his brother, Mr. F. T. Plimpton, 
are now in business at 250 Wabash avenue. 

Mr. H. J. Raymore, of the Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, 
Pa., has been inthe city recently. 

The trade knows Mr. Frank H. King as an enthusiast. 
The pleasure he derives from speaking a good word for the 
Wissner pianos is infectious. Recent specimens of these 
instruments, which can be seen in this city in the store of 
Mr. Cross, are so eminently satisfactory that Mr. King’s 
enthusiasm can readily be pardoned. 

Mr. Charles H, Wagener left for New York to-day, and 
will sail on the steamer New York next Wednesday for 
England. 

Mr. W. S. Tuell, traveling representative of the Schu- 
bert Piano Company, of New York, recently visited Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Alfred Shindler, representing Messrs. Hardman, 
Peck & Co., with offices in the Auditorium Building, will 
leave for another trip through the Northwest next Tues- 
day. Mr. Fred Lohr is expected in the city Monday. 

Mr. A. J. Brooks, the general representative of the 
Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn., who has been in the 
Northwest, returned to Chicago yesterday. 

There is an impression in the trade that Mr. I. N. Camp 
intends retiring from business. This is an error, as Mr. 
Camp is in excellent health and spirits, is not an old man 
by any means, and is likely to be in active business for 
many years to come. 

Mr. R. K. Maynard, the capable head of the office de- 
partment of Messrs. Estey & Camp, in speaking of business 
to-day remarked: ‘‘ To speak of the revival of trade is 
simply reiterating a chestnut. We have hada better trade 
each month ever since the strikes ceased to interfere with 
our shipment of goods.” 

Mr. I. N. Camp is this week in St. Louis. 








Trade in London. 


BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, t 
15 Argyll Street, London W., October 20, 1894. { 


HE London music trade and trade in musical 
instruments is decidedly improving. Perhaps the 
hard times for some two years or more past have had a 
tendency to reduce the stocks, and thus the reaction is be- 
ing felt more keenly than it otherwise would have been. 
The demand for both music and instruments is greater 
considerably than it was last year at this time, and a more 
hopeful feeling seems to pervade all lines of the music 
trade. 

Perhaps the experience of Messrs. Hirsch & Co. would 
represent the other wholesale instrument dealers in 
London. I called at their place the other day, and found 
them exceedingly busy. Their manufacture of English 
pianos is running at full pressure, turning out from four- 
teen to fifteen a week, and the demand has been so 
great that they cannot keep one in their sample rooms on 
show. ‘Their German pianos, of which they had a large 
stock recently, has almost dwindled to nothing from their 
large shipments all over England. A large part of their 
trade is shipped direct from Germany. 

I noticed in their rooms something like twenty-two 
makes of German pianos, with all the latest improvements, 
both in structure and finishing of the cases, there being all 
styles and grades from £10 up. These people have also a 
stock in Liverpool, which has been considerable drawn 
upon by the increased activity intrade. Among their lead- 
ing German makes is the Haake new model, with slanting 
wrest plank, under damper check action, seven and one- 
third octaves, with fine marquetrie, which they are selling 
in large quantities. 

They also have an excellent transposing piano, but 
there is little sale for these instruments here. 

I also noticed Gustav Fiedler’s Leipsic short grand, repe- 
tition check action, which they have a large demand for. 
Messrs. Hirsch have just taken an order for one of the 
larger two manual pedal practice organs in highly finished 
case, of the Packard Organ Company, and they are con- 
tinually selling the smaller of these makes. 

There is increased activity on the part of music pub- 
lishers since the American copyright law relating to musical 
publications has been settled, and no doubt enterprising 
London houses will largely extend their business in this 
direction. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THERE ARE OVER 


[hirty-four | housand 
Vose Pianos 


SCATTERED 


© | — THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY? 
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This means that there are 34,000 families 
that are recommending 


- 0 9 VOR (Frames 


and who are assisting the Agents of the P 
VOSE to sell whenever a friend is desirous 
of purchasing a Piano. 


A Piano that gives the owner no trouble 
is a good advertisement. se 


The VOSE gives no trouble. ae 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY, 


1¢4 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


AZ 


sé 
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AS OTHERS Shi US. 
A STUPENDOUS EDITION, 

The current number of THE MUSICAL CoURIER may 
be designated a stupendous edition. Any reader who will 
nscientiously peruse its columns may consider that he 
received a liberal musical education. The Buffalo 
" sends congratulations to the New York Musica. 
-Buffalo, (N. Y.) ‘* Courier.” 


has 
‘ Courier 


CouRTER, 





A MASTERPIECE. 
The New York MusicaL Courier. long since recog- 
nized as America’s leading musical journal, has begun to 
extend its sphere of usefulness by issuing a London edition. 
A facsimile of the London issue is presented with the last 
number, and the result is a masterpiece of newspaper work, 
both as to quantity and quality of musical news.—Rich- 
mond (Va.) ‘* Times.” 


ABOVE OTHERS. 

On 1894, THE MUSICAL COURIER 
issued its first European edition, a volume of 218 pages of 
excellently printed and highly interesting musical matter. 
In the manner of collating articles from the pens of such 
well-known musical celebrities as Sir Joseph Barnby, 
Joseph Bennett, Cowan, Philip Hale, Dr. Mackenzie, Lady 
Colin Campbell it has accomplished a vast undertaking. 
The letterpress is excellent, the subject matter of the very 
highest orderof merit and the whole enterprise may be 
classed as a triumph in musical journalism, placing THE 
MusicaL Courter high above the plane of trade sheets, so 


HIGH 


September 26, 


many of which claim recognition.—Ottawa (Canada) 
‘ Daily Citizen.” 
VALUABLE IN EVERY SENSE. 
THE Musicat Courter of September 26 consisted 


of 218 pages, including a reproduction of the European edi- 
tion. It was profusely illustrated and replete with inter- 
esting and valuable articles on musical subjects by well- 
known writers. It was a valuable periodical inevery sense 


of the word.—Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean.” 





rHE GREATEST IN THE WORLD, 


THE Musica CouRIER for September 26 is without 
doubt the greatest issue of any musical publication in this 
or any other country. The whole world is represented by 


writers whose names are among the best known in musical 


circles. The attempt to mention the articles in detail 
would take up too much space. Get the number and you 
will be both surprised and pleased at the mass of interest- 


ing information therein.—Troy (N. Y.) ‘‘ Budget.” 
A VALUABLE MEMENTO. 

The September international number of THE MusI- 
CAL Courter 18a unique and extraordinary production. With 
the regular weekly American edition of the paper is incor- 
porated the first first European or international number 
of the paper, which is to be issued from London, the whole 
forming a magnificent double number of 218 pages. In 
size, general scope and make-up it easily surpasses any- 
thing of the kind ever before attempted, and it may justly 
be called a significant sign of musical progress and jour- 
nalistic enterprise. The title page is embellished with an 
an excellent reproduction of C. F. Jalabert’s painting, 
‘ Orpheus,” and the body of the paper contains numerous 
illustrations, including about 100 portraits of musical celeb- 
rities. The ordinary edition of the paper is unusually full 
and attractive. Great care has been exercisedin giving an 
opportunity to reflect the widest range of topics and to 
make it international, so far as the use of one language 
permitted. In the fulfillment of this purpose nearly every 
living musical idea is touched upon, and many situations 
are analyzed by competent authorities. 

This remarkable double number should prove a valuable 
musical epitome or memento, and its publication will be 
regarded as a triumph of the enterprising and progressive 
spirit for which Tue Musicar Courier has long been noted. 
Times.” 


Brooklyn ‘* 


A MAGNIFICENT PUBLICATION. 
The September 26 edition of THE MusICAL COURIER 
is a magnificent publication, splendidly illustrated and a 
triumph of the typographer’s art. Most of the articles are 
illustrated, and they treat of subjects of the deepest inter- 
est to musicians, and containing the best thought and prac- 
tical suggestions from masters in the art. The first part of 
the number is the American edition, and contains, in addi- 
tion to the musical news of the week, an unusual number of 
bright, clever articles on musical questions of interest. The 
number is the best publication of its kind ever seen in the 


New World.—St. Paul *' Pioneer Press.’ 


rHE ELABORATE, 
The issue of THe MUSICAL CourRIER of September 
26 is unique in design, and is unquestionably the most elabo- 
rate issue of a musical journal ever published. The pub- 





MOST 


lishers have blended with the regular weekly edition of 








the magazine the European edition, and the list of writers 
whose contributions appear in the number contains the 
names of some of the best known musical people both at 
home and abroad.—St. Paul ‘‘ Globe.” 





THE LEADING EXPONENT. 
A splendid edition of THE MusicaL COURIER is that 
with which it inaugurated its expansion into European and 
international fields generally. The edition comprises 218 
pages of carefully selected discussion of musical and kin- 
dred subjects by well-known artists and critics, and is con- 
spicuous for its admirable illustrations. THe MusicaL Cov- 
RIER is the leading exponent of the best opinion on musical 
matters, and is worthy of the generous support it receives 
and of the much larger patronage it will now undoubtedly 
secure.—Philadelphia ‘‘ Bulletin.” 





A VERY LARGE NUMBER. 

THE MuSICAL CouRIER is out this week with a very 
large and profusely illustrated number, designed for inter- 
national circulation. Some of the features are articles by 
Joseph Bennett, J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Alexander Mac- 
Arthur, H. E. Krehbiel, H. T. Finck and other well-known 
writers on music on both sides of the Atlantit.—New York 
‘«Times,” 





AN ENCYCLOPDIA. 
THE MusIcAL CouRIER publishes this week a num- 
ber of over 200 pages. Indeed, it is almost a musical ency- 
clopedia. Among the'more notable articles are those of 
Sir Joseph Barnby, ‘‘American Singers in the Old 
World ;" Joseph Bennett, the veteran music critic of the 
‘‘Daily Telegraph” and the ‘‘ Sunday Times,” on ‘‘ The 
Reflex Question of Music, as Between England and Amer- 
ica ;"a finely illustrated article by Alexander McArthur, on 
‘‘ The Homes and Haunts of Chopin in Paris.” It is difficult 
to specialize in a number made up of good things, but even 
he who reads as he runs cannot afford to miss George Ber- 
nard Shaw’s article on ‘‘ The Musical Revolution.”— New 
York ‘‘Commercial Advertiser.” 





INTERESTING AND VALUABLE. 

The last number of THE MusIcaL CouRIER consists 

of 218 pages and includes a reproduction of the European 

edition. It is profusely illustrated and contains a number 

of interesting and valuable articles on musical subjects 
by the best writers.—New York ‘‘ World.” 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE WEST. 

THE MusIcAL CouRIER, of New York, now in its 
twenty-ninth volume, is out this week with a special num- 
ber of 218 pages, embellished with portraits of musical 
celebrities and brim full of interesting matter relating to 
musicand musicians. A copy of THe Musicat Covurirr’s 
European edition is included as a supplement and contains 
many noteworthy articles by foreign musicians and critics. 
This journal will be of special interest to Western readers, 
on account of the attention paid to music in the West, both 
in its correspondence and editorial columns.—Chicago 


‘* Times.” 





A REMARKABLE NUMBER. 
The Musical Courier, of New York, for this week 
is aremarkable number. It counts 218 pages and includes 
all of a special edition prepared for the London trade. There 
are special articles of great interest, some of which will 
have a lasting value. The effort of the publishers to pre- 
pare a magazine of greater volume and wider variety than 
had ever before been known in the history of musical 
journalism appears to be a conspicuous success.—Boston 
‘* Transcript.” 


EVERY REASON TO FEEL PROUD. 

THE MusIcAL CourRIER, published weekly, devoted to 
music and the music trades, issues a beautiful special number 
this week. It consists of 218 pages, including a reproduc- 
tion of their European edition. Tue Musicat Courier has 
every reason to feel proud of the number.—Schenectady 


(N. Y.) ‘* Union.” 


ALL RECORDS OBLITERATED. 

During the early part of the World’s Fair THE 

Musica. Courter accustomed its readers to editions of 80 

and 100 odd pages. In the current number, however, all 

records in this line have been obliterated with a stupendous 
edition of 218 pages.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star.” 





LARGE AND HANDSOME. 

The New York Musical Courier has started a Eu- 
ropean edition, to-day issuing its first copy from its Lon- 
don office. The publication is large and handsome and 





contains articles on musical topics by many prominent 
writers.—Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.” 
A WORK OF ART, 

We received this weeka copy of the international edi- 
tion of Tue Musica Courier, and it is a work of art, contain- 
ing bright musical news, good pictures of famous people in 
the musical world, and withal handsomely put together. 
Tue MusicaL Courigr may justly claim superiority above all 
its competitors and have good cause to be proud of this, its 
initial international edition.—Albany ‘‘ Argus.” 





A MIRROR OF CONTEMPOKARY MUSICAL THOUGHT. 
A remarkable evidence of the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of modern music is forthcoming in the latest product 
of American journalistic enterprise—the European or inter- 
national edition of the New York Musicat Courier. The 
copy which lies before us runs to 218 pages of about the 
size of the ‘‘Graphic,” is profusely and handsomely 
illustrated, and contains upward of thirty signed articles 
from a variety of prominent European and American 
musicians and critics. This gigantic publication is worthy 
of a welcome as ‘‘a mirror of contemporary musical 
thought” in all its varying moods. It is only fair to 
America to admit that, while easily surpassing all comers 
in the high falutin’ style, they have produced some musical 
critics whose work will compare favorably with that of 
any of their European colleagues.—London ‘‘ Globe.” 


FAMOUS AND INDISPENSABLE. 
We have never seen such a beautiful number come 
from the press of any weekly publication—or for that mat- 
ter monthly either—as the September special of the New 
York Musicat Courier. It is simply superb, and unap- 
proachable. With the regular American weekly addition, 
which is always excellent, is amalgamated the European 
edition published in London, the two forming a magnifi- 
cent number, which should be in the hands of everybody 
at all interested in musical subjects. The articles are 
most interesting and cover a wonderfully wide range of 
subjects, and have been contributed by some of the most 
celebrated writers in various partsof the Continent and this 
country. One may say that the musical matter practically 
covers the world, and speaks volumes for the gigantic and 
artistic enterprise of the famous and indispensable Musical. 
Courier.—Toronto (Canada) ‘‘ Week.” 





A STEP WHICH WILL BE A MILE POST. 

The New York MusIcaL CourRIER’Ss mammoth num- 
ber of 218 pages for this week is the largest publication of 
the kind in the history of musical journals. This special 
number includes the European edition, which Tuer Musica1 
Courter has ventured to advance and which it will issue 
in London simultaneously each week with the New York 
edition. THe Musica, Courier has long been considered 
the leading musical journal of the United States, and this 
latest effort is one which reflects redounding credit. Aside 
from its excellent news feature it has a fine array of special 
articles of a wide range of topics by well-known authorities 
in the musical world. In invading the Old World to issue 
an international edition THz Musicat Courier has taken a 
step which will be a mile-post in its particular field. As 
Tue Musicat Courter remarks: ‘‘It is due to Western 
civilization and enterprise that an American journal should 
be the first to cross the ocean and invade the old countries 
to disseminate in them the best thoughts of their own 
minds commingled with those of our own.” In this city 
Tue Musicat Courter is largely read. Success to the new 
venture.—Kansas City ‘* Star.” 


KIND WORDS FROM LONDON. 

The European edition of our esteemed contem- 
porary, the New York Musicat Courier, has been awaited 
with much interest, and now that acopy is at last before 
us we must admit that it says much for the enterprise of 
the editor and staff of our American contemporary. In no 
way does it pretend to be a newspaper, for indeed it would 
have been impossible to effect that for one number only, 
but as a musical magazine it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing number which has yet seen the light in these islands. 
We will give our readers a few quotations from some of the 
articles and then leave them to buy the magazine for them- 
selves ; its price is only 6d.—London ‘‘ Musical Standard.” 





A FAMOUS NUMBER. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER of New York for September 
26 combines a reproduction of its international edition in 
an issue of 218 pages of live musical matter of the most in- 
teresting sort. It has an article on the Liszt Museum at 
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POOLE & STUART Pianos. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 
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NY saving in freights, whether it be in the transporta- 
tion of raw materials to the manufacturer or in the 


shipping from the factory to the consumer, enables the 
producer to put out a better piano for a given sum than 
is made by others less fortunately situated. 


‘tee 


Brambach 
Piano 


Is manufactured in the town which is the head-centre of 
the supplies. Therefore we can give absolutely the best 





value for the money. 
Write and find out the particulars. 
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DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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Weimar, with portraits of the great composer at various 
ages. It isa famous number, creditable to the publishers 
and valuable to the public.—Bridgeport (Conn.) ‘‘ Stand- 
ard,” 


A YEAR'S READING. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER of two weeks ago was one 
of the largest editions it has ever issued. It was an inter- 
national affair and contained a whole year's valuable read- 
ing. ‘t The Modern Musical Critic” was a special object 
of discussion for several articles. The critic was givena 
criticism from all sorts and conditions of musicians. After 


he had been scored by composers, pianists, vocalists, 
‘cellists and directors, the sum and substance was wound 
up by tbe following paragraph, which all who have at- 


tempted criticisms must indorse heartily, to wit: ‘‘ Evi- 
dently the life of an ideal musical critic would not be worth 
living.”—Louisville *‘ Courier-Journal.” 


A STARTLING REVELATION. 

Last week's issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER was a 
startling revelation of what may be done by a real live 
j It is a magazine of 218 pages, and is a 

special number, being a reproduction of the European edi- 
tion. It is well worth the careful reading of everyone in- 
terested in the actual musical topics of theday. Everyone 
interested in musical journalism must feel personally in- 
debted to this journal for its highly interesting issue of Sep- 


musical journal 


tember 26.—Philadelphia ‘‘ Press.” 


LE PRINCIPAL ORGANE MUSICAL DU NOUVEAU MONDE. 
Nous édition du MUSICAL 
Cour!erR que nous avions déja signale a nos lecteurs comme 


L’édition 


recevons une nouvelle 
le principal organe musical du Nouveau-Monde. 
d'aujourd’hui en est le frére cadet, qui a choisi l’ancien 
continent pour bergeau. Le siege de ses bureaux est a 
Londres et grice a la collaboration de critiques de valeur, 
il s’occupera activemont du mouvement musical Européen. 


Le premier fascicule contient en outre une étude spéciale 


des principaux artistes parisiens: Sybil Sanderson, Rose 
Caron, Saléza, Delmas, etc. Cet article du ala plume de 
notre charmant confrére Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, est 
rempli de détails humoristiques contés avec esprit et 
verve.—‘' L’Europe Artiste,” Paris. 


EINE GROSSARTIGE LEISTUNG. 


‘“‘Thaten, nicht Worte’’—ist das Leitmotiv einer 
Glanzleistung des bekannten New Yorker Wochenblatts 
MusicaL Courier, dessen letzte Nummer in einer illustrir- 
ten, 218 Seiten umfassenden Prachtausgabe besteht. Tha- 
ten sind unzweifelhaft vielsagender als Worte und diese 
That des Courter steht in der ganzen Geschichte des musi- 
kalischen Journalismus unerreicht da ; und wird wohl un- 
erreicht bleiben bis der Courirr selbst mit dem ihm 
eigenen Unternehmungsgeist sie erreicht oder gar iiber- 
trifft. Denn die Geschichte des vor etwa fiinfzehn Jahren 
gegriindeten Musicat Courier ist die eines steten Fort- 
schritts und Gedeihens ; und was man fiir unméglich hielt— 
das erfolgreicheBestehen eines furchtlosen, zielbewussten, 
in jeder Hinsicht gediegenen musikalischen Wochen- 
blattes in den Vereinigten Staaten—, das haben die Griin- 
der des Couxierk in vollem Masse errungen. Wir gratu- 
liren den Herausgebern des Courier zu ihrem bedeutsa- 
men Erfolge und wiinschen ihnen fortgesetzte, wohlver- 
diente Prosperitiit.—Pittsburger ‘‘ Volksblatt.” 





DER EUROPAISCHE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Die erste Nummer der Europdischen (Londoner) 
Ausgabe des Musica Courter aus New York ist in Dres- 
den eingetroffen. Das Blatt hat 116 Seiten, ist mit vielen 
Abbildungen versehen und enthilt Aufsitze iiber das 
Liszt-Museum in Weimar, allgemeine Ueberblicke iiber 
Musikverhiiltnisse in Berlin, Paris, London, &c., sowie ein 
volistindiges Verzeichniss der auslindischen Mitarbeiter 
in Berlin (Red. O. Floersheim), Leipzig (A. Giissbacher), 
Dresden (A. Ingmann), Paris (Mac-Arthur), u.s.w. Die 
nachste Nummer diirfte wahrscheinlich in einer anderen 
Sprache als der englischen erscheinen.—‘t Dresdner An- 
zeiger.”’ 


H. M. Eldridge has discontinued his music store at 7% Baltimore 
street and will hereafter devote his attention to his store on High 
Mr. Eldridge has just returned from atrip down the West- 
ern Maryland railroad, where he sold several Malcolm Love pianos,— 
Hanover (Pa.) * Record.” 


street. 





The Drum Section. 

Y observing the composition of our amateur 
B bands it is invariably seen that very little attention 
is paid by the leaders or teachers to the drum section of 
their organizations, most of whom very foolishly imagine 
that these instruments of percussion are only of minor im- 
portance, and they do not consider them with the degree of 
seriousness required. This is a great mistake. It should 
be borne in mind that these instruments are not secondary, 
by any means, and that the performance as a whole will be 
very much marred if first-class musicians and first-class 
instruments are not utilized. 

On the march this section plays a very important part 
and should be composed of four men, namely, a bass drum- 
mer, a snare drummer, a cymbal player and a triangle 
player. In the majority of this class of bands, however, 
the cymbal beater is dispensed with, the cymbal being 
fixed upon the bass drum and beaten by the bass drummer, 
This spoils the effect of both instruments, for, by plac- 
ing the cymbal on the drum, the vibration of the drum is 
deadened and the ringing tones of the cymbals are de- 
stroyed. The system of patent drum and cymbal beaters 
employed in theatre orchestras is all very well in its way, 
the object being to economize space and give effects where 
only afew men are employed, and there it is seldom re- 
quired to beat forte; but they should never be employed 
for the military band. 

The drum and the cymbal beats being in nearly all cases 
simultaneous, one man cannot beat either instrument in a 
manner to give its proper effect. The stroke of the bass 
drumstick should be given with a downward movement, 
which would produce a louder tone and longer vibration 
than if struck with a straight, horizontal blow. The cym- 
bals should be struck witha swinging movement, both held 
perpendicularly, instead of being clashed together like the 
clapping of hands. The difference of the effect upon the 
timbre of the bands more than compensates the employ- 
ment of the extra man. 


The bass drum when used in concert should never be 
placed upon the floor or ground, but should stand upon a 
rest made similar to a camp stool, large enough to hold a 
drum, but instead of a canvas seat three pieces of webbing 
are used upon which the drum should rest ; in this manner 
none of its vibration is lost. A good idea is to utilize the 
services of a beginner upon some other instrument to beat 
the cymbals and triangle ; it will teach him to count time 
and acquire confidence in coming in at the right moment, 
having the drummers to fall back on if he miscounts from 
the drum parts. 

Although it is not absolutely necessary for a bass drum- 
mer to have any knowledge of notation, he must be well 
versed in the rudimentary principles of music, time and 
rhythm of the small drum beats, it being in his power to 
spoil the effects of the band’s performance either on the 
march or in concert. Most amateur musicians think the 
drummer inferior to other instrumentalists, imagining that 
anyone can beat the bass drum, but when it is taken into 
consideration that ofttimes he has to count whole move- 
ments, or from 50 to 100 bars rest and perhaps come in 
with a crash note upon the eighth part of a bar, it can be 
seen that he must have a knowledge of time, and must 
keep his eyes open or he will mar the effects of the piece. 
On the march the bass drum is king of the situation, and 
upon him depends the steadiness of the paraders, the band 
being compelled to follow his beats, either fast or slow. 

The snare drummer is a man of all importance at the 
present day on account of the introduction of *‘ traps” by 
the modern composers to meet the demands of the people 
for novelties. He should have a knowledge of musical no- 
tation in addition to the drum beats, to be able to read the 
parts written for the bells, xylophone, &c.; still this gentle- 
man is frequently troubled with what is known as the 
‘* swelled head,” and too often, to the detriment of a com- 
position, vamps his own drum beats instead of adhering to 
those written in the music. The snare drummer on the 
march plays also an important part to the rhythm of the 
step. Should he beat unsteadily he will cause a great deal 
of trouble and annoyance for the base drummer, and will 
of course throw him somewhat out of time. 

Our object in giving these few words is to impress lead- 
| ers with the importance of giving more attention to the 
| drum section, asit is a large portion of the backbone of 
| the band, which is always heard if not seen. The instru- 
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ments of this section should be of as fine a quality as either 
the reed or brass. It is money thrown away to purchase 
drums or cymbals of inferior quality that have no more 
resonant powers than a tub or tin pan.—*‘ Metronome.” 








The Music Box Suits. 


A Stirring Circular from Wm. R. Gratz & Co., Repre 
senting Lochmann’s Music Works. 


M. R. GRATZ & CO., the American agents 
for the famous Lochmann’s Music Works, of Leipsic, 
Germany, has issued the appended circular in reply to W. H. 
Hoschke’s card published in our last issue. It should be 
noted that Gratz & Co. offer to provide counsel and to defend 
suits that may be brought against purchasers or users of 
Symphonions, a commendable position for them to assume, 
though it is not, in our opinion, likely that any such suits 
will be instituted. 

Wm R. Gratz & Co. have also issued a notice that they 
will move January 1, 1895, from 430 Broome street into the 
building just completed at 18 East Fourteenth street, where 
they will have much more commodious and better located 
offices. 


430 BROOME STREET, i 
NEw YORK, October 25, 1894. f 
To the Trade: 

Within the last few days circulars have been spread broadcast over 
the country advertising the fact that one Thomas A. Macaulay some 
years ago obtained certain United States patents, and that all music 
boxes, automatic and self playing musical instruments having reeds 
or comb teeth that are vibrated from disks or circles having slots or 
projections of any kind, by means of a star wheel and having dampers 
operated by star wheels, infringe these patents. The circulars also 
state that the Symphonions sold by us are an infringement of these 
patents. 

Long before Mr. Macaulay applied for his patents there were in ex- 
istence numerous music boxes in which comb teeth were operated by 
starwheels. Theclaims made by the owners of the Macaulay patents 
are not only absurd, but they are also preposterous and misleading; 
for on December 17, 1889, there was issued to Mr. O. P. Lochmann, 
United States letters patent No. 417,650, for a damping device for 
music boxes. This was the first invention which showed a vibrat- 
ing spring damper operated by a star wheel, and was the first to pro- 
duce the important effect of damping from the side. The music 
boxes known as “ Capital’ and a great many other music boxes sold 
at the present date are infringements of this patent, and we expect 
shortly to begin suit against one or more infringers. You will there- 
fore observe that the ‘“‘Symphonions” do not infringe the Macaulay 
patents, but that the ‘‘Capital’’ boxes made under the Macaulay 
patents infringe our patent, and for that reason we caution the trade 
and the public against buying or using “Capital and other music 
boxes infringing our patents. In case of suit against any purchasers 
or users of Symphonions we shall be pleased to provide counsel and 
to defend such suits at our expense, and we hereby guarantee our 
customers against loss or damage. 

Respectfully yours, WM. R. GRATZ & Co., 
Sole Agents for Fabrik Lochmann’scher Musikwerke. 


An Opinion. 

T present the competition among piano man- 
A ufacturers has become so active that the makers 
are compelled to offer special inducements to attract the 
attention of the purchasing public to their instruments. 
The many improvements on the piano action, and all in- 
ventions in that direction, prove of little avail toward in- 
ducing the buyer to purchase a certain instrument, as the 
average buyer seldom understands the improvement. It 
becomes therefore necessary to add something to the in- 
strument which will directly attract the attention of the 
buyer. To attain this result I have devoted considerable 
time toward the invention of the ‘*‘ Plectrophone,” which 
fully answers its design. 

I have since the invention of the ‘‘ Plectrophone” devoted 
more time to the study of this subject, with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

I have invented the ‘‘ Symphonione,” patented June 26, 
1894, No. 521,937. The performer may by the use of the 
‘‘Symphonione” modulate the sound of the piano very 
beautifully. Its object is to give the performer such con- 
trolover the tone as a violinist exercises when he softens 
the tone of his violin by touching the strings with his 
fingers. To this end I employ a series of dampers near 
the upper bridge to be pressed against the strings. The 
attachment is very simple and not costly. 

NALENCE, Inventor. 





$7 A DAY guaranteed musicians selling ‘‘Hand’s Harmony Chart,” 

the new “Instantaneous Instructor” for piano and organ. 
Sells in every house containing an instrument. Sample and terms 
$1. Nin S. Hand, 226 Wabash avenue, Chicago. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilhemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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A Few Professional Artists of . 


ote, AN EOEUN LDA 


WHO INDORSE THE 


EW ENGLAND PIANO. 


MADAME NORDICA, «& a) CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, 
Cantatrice. yk A” Prima Donna. 
PAULINE HALL, ay RSE = » MADAME EUGENIE 
CIN M4 | PAPPENHEIM, 
Prima Donna. 
HENRIETTA MARKSTEIN, 
= : Pianiste. 
Comedienne. = Se. LOTTIE COLLINS, 
LOUISE MacINTOSH, A ay Comedienne. 
Cees mn ee GERTIE HOMAN, 
MYRON W. WHITNEY. “f Gay “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
, Basso. \ § THOS. Q. SEABROOKE, 
R. J. JOSE, \ 3 ig “ , 
‘ oe Coe VS Comedian. 
“Silver Voiced Tenor.” ee ; : 
a \ N az j : T. PHILLIPS TOMES, 
WILL H. FOX, - ¥ Gs “s - T 
\ . “tall - enor. 


“ Padewhiskie.” 
DUDLEY PRESCOTT, 


Prima Donna. 
MINNIE LANDES. 

Prima Donna. 
MAY IRWIN, 


WOOD & SHEPARD, : = = “ The Human Brass Band.” 


Musical Artists. 
THOMSON & BUNELL, 


PAUL STEINDORFF, E ; Wy Musical Artists. 


Musical Director. 
JOHN 8S. HILLER, 


THEO. A. METZ, — . : " ° SER Musical Director. 
Musical Director. \ 
en nee : \ es JOHN McGHIE, 
F. EARLE BISHOP, \ a a; Musical Director. 
Musical Director. HEI. 
i- a \ = —— 8 WILLIS MILLIGAN, 
GEORGE E. SCHALLER, \ VSN Za oe Director 
Musical Director. , \ rs Cf o—--Y a : ; 
7 4 FRED. H. WATSON, 
MADAME PERCIVAL, “ad Musical Director 
Musical Directress. : ~ ‘ex id. 
HARRY WALTON, 
J. FRANK DONAHOE, ; bs Sar wens 
Organist. NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co. é 
GEORGE THATCHER, 
Manager, “ About Gotham.” 
W. J. WALSHE, 
Manager. 


HARRY C. DAGGETT, 
Gentlemen, —\1 am pleased to add my testimony as to the intrinsic Pianist. 
. , x a ; EK. E. RICE, 
merits of your pianos. I have had a varied experience with many lead- Manager “1492.” 
ing makes, and the New England Piano will fully meet the requirements JAMES GILBERT. 


A. H. DEXTER, of the most exacting artist. Manager. 


Manager. Sincerely yours, Anp Many OTHERs. 


CAMILLE D’ARVILLE. 





Modern Methods. Practical Results. 





Examine our Productions. Call on us or write us, if you are in the Market for BUSINESS, 


REMEMBER—OVER 60,000 NEW ENGLAND PIANOS "25,3"? IS *™ "ops" ree 


NEW ENGLAND 0! ANO C0 FACTORIES : GeoRGE, GERARD AND HOWARD STREETS, 
$4 BOSTON (Highlands). 


MAIN OFFICES AND BOSTON WAREHOUSE, 200 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








WAREROOMS: 200 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 98 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
26, 28 & 30 O’ Farrel Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A $15,000 Piano. 


HEN Cornelius Vanderbilt opens his new 
house at Fifty-eighth street and Fifth avenue witha 
ball soon to be given to introduce his daughter to society, 
Siedl will sit down to a $15,000 piano which has been put 
in place in one of the magnificent parlors. This piano is 
said to be one of the finest instruments ever made. But it 
must not be supposed that a $15,000 piano makes $15,000 
music. It all depends on the player. It is not expected 
that the exquisite paintings by Kammerer, which decorate 
the sides and top of this piano, will materially assist the 
Vanderbilt children in acquiring lightness and delicacy of 
touch and that perfection of instrumentation which makes 
the great player. But the pictures will much enhance 
the beauty of the room in which the instrumentis placed 
and add materially to its interest. 

A piano is ordinarily an odd-looking piece of furniture, 
and divested of its casing would be hideous. But modern 
piano makers have succeeded in making the instrument 
graceful and pleasing in its outlines and impressive in its 
solidity. Occasionally some millionaire comes along who 
is not satisfied with the mahogany, satin wood, ebony and 
other expensive woods with which the finest pianos are 
finished. He must have something out of the ordinary, 
and has a piano built to order. Mr. Vanderbilt’s piano was 
built to order, but the principal reason why it was so costly 
is that it was sought to make it harmonize with the room in 
which it should be placed, and be in itself a work of art. 

So far as the essential parts of its mechanism are con- 
cerned it is no better than the first-class pianos of the 
same make which any poor mancan buy orrent. But as 
an art object it is unique, and the case alone would be 
prized by any museum. In general terms it is a Stein. 
way concert grand piano, straight along one side and 
curved on the other, with three legs and a top which lifts 
from the side. The legs of this piano, which were specially 
designed, are flat and decorated with elaborate carvings of 
palm leaves. ‘The groundwork of the whole instrument is 
in four shades of green, ranging from the delicate pistache 
tothe darker chrome green known to artists. Upon top 
and bottom and around the sides of this beautiful instru- 
ment are many elaborate carvings, all of glittering gilt. 
The whole scheme of decoration is in the style of Louis 
XV., sothat the piano is in harmony with the Louis XV. 
rooms in Mr. Vanderbilt’s house. It is not supposed that 
this instrument will be placed in a Louis XIV. room or by 
mistake be set up against a Charles X. sideboard. 

Of course the piano stool which goes along with the 
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instrument is in the Louis XV. style. The piano stool is 
said to have cost over $2,000. Like the instrument, it is 
conceived in a scheme of green and gold. 

But none of the exquisite paintings of Kammerer which 
decorate the main body of the piano are duplicated or re- 
peated on the piano stool. These paintings are in separate 
panels along the sides and on the top of the cover, and 
one of the finest is on the cover which drops down over the 
keyboard. All of the decorative work on Mr. Vanderbilt's 
piano was donein Europe. The whole piano case, including 
all the woodwork, was done in this country. Then it was 
taken apart and shipped to Paris to Gilbert Cuel, of No. 20 
Rue des Capuchines, under whose supervision the decora- 
tion was begun. Kammerer was secured to paint the 
panels, which number half a dozen. He is noted in Paris 
for decorative work in the Louis XV. style, and a few sam- 
ples of his skill are to be seen in the private houses of New 
York. His painting was directly on the wood, which had 
previously undergone elaborate preparation to prevent it 
from warping or cracking, and in this condition it is said it 
will last for centuries, Another noted artist was put at work 
on the minor decorations. 

Kammerer’s panels show some exquisite color work in 
alight key. There are landscapes and allegorical pieces, 
with a bewildering array of cupids and little goddesses and 
many pleasing fancies emblematical of music and the arts 
When all the work had been completed in Paris, the various 
pieces going to make up the whole case were carefully 
packed and shipped to the makers of the instrument in this 
city. Here the frame, the keyboard and the essential parts 
of the instrument were waiting. 

Music lovers do not expect any great results from the 
$15,000 piano, but artists in decoration in this city are 
deeply interested init. It is said that the ultimate fate of 
this instrument, after perhaps it has been handed down 
through several generations of Vanderbilts, will be to find 
a final resting place in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

In the Vanderbilt family there are several other very 
costly instruments, but none to approach that which is now 
in readiness for the light fingers of Seidl, whose orchestra 
has been engaged for the elaborate affair, which will soon 
celebrate the coming out of Miss Vanderbilt. Among the 
friends of the family there has been much curiosity to see 
the piano, whose fame has been quietly spreading since it 
was delivered at the Fifty-eighth street house. 

Both M. Graux, who represents Gilbert Cuel in this city, 
and Messrs. Steinway refuse to say anything about the 
piano, except to state that they recently delivered an in- 





instrument asserts that it must have cost $25,000, but the 
general opinion is that $15,000 would be nearer the mark.— 


** World.” 
D*S HEINRICH REIMANN, organist of the 

Berlin Philharmonie, writer of the analytical pro- 
grams of the Berlin Philharmonic concerts and an ac- 
knowledged musical authority in Berlin and throughout 
Germany, has just paid the following tribute to the Mason 
& Hamlin Organ: 

[TRANSLATION (LITERAL).] 








A Great Testimonial. 


I have for a long time been well acquainted with the organs of the 
firm of Mason & Hamlin (Berlin branch : Paul Koeppen, Friedrich- 
strasse 235). I have tried all styles of them from the smallest to the 
largest concert instrument repeatedly, and always found that for 
beauty of tone and solidity (the German word Sol:ditaet, however, 
means equally as well “durability’’) surpasses by far all others. I 
can therefore most warmly recommend them to all who need suchan 
instrument for home or concert use. As for myself I use the instru- 
ment of this firm exc/ustvely whenever opportunity arises. They 
are indeed—as has already been acknowledged by our first authori- 
ties (Liszt and others)\—“‘incomparable.” (Signed) 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Oct. 15, 1894. DR. HEINRICH REIMANN, 











ITUATION WANTED-—A piano tuner, who is an A No. 1 artist, 
one of the finest in the country, desires a change ; can voice and 
regulate; also tune church and parlor organs; character and habits 
above reproach. Parties needing a tuner for permanency or for oc- 
casional service please address R. W. Welles, Salem, Mass. 
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x XK 4 ft. 9 ins. High a 


is Our Latest STYLE—OF ImposinG 
AND ELEGANT APPEARANCE. 


The first glance convinces 
buyers that it offers more in 
musical value and artistic re- 
sults than any Piano before 
the trade. 

Unquestionable durability. 

Very tempting prices are 
offered for this and other styles. 


The Claflin Piano Co. 


617-523 West 46th St., 
New York. 
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Masons Hamlin 


Organs & Pianos. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 


Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 





en % eR and printed. Most 
i oo Ks ; = 
KE eS perfect and quickest 
Vis =) i (=e ean “— execution; liberal 
ee iti 
: : conditions, 





LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS 


ARTISTS need ’em. 
AMATEURS need ’em. 
TEACHERS need ’em. 
PUPILS need ’em. 
CHURCHES need ’em. 
SCHOOLS need ’em. 


ALL ENTERPRISING DEALERS NEED ’EM. 





NEW STYLES NOW READY, ADDRESS 


NEEDHAM PIANO AND ORGAN 60., 


36 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


THE COLBY PIANO (O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE, 








Tere FULLOS N. BROWN OCoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 
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COSTS ONE-TENTH OF CYLINDER ORCHESTRION. 


PEASE PIANO Go., 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


——NEW YORK. 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


——— CHICAGO. 
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$ THE MOST POPULAR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THIS AGE _ 


2 
ay Fags ie dees pide.” Eee aan ARE....:. 


The Patent Resonator Music Box 


“MONOPOL,” «2 


With 20, 40, 50, 84 or 100 Tunes. 


ali, Gy 


Patented 


All Countries. 


It surpasses in Volume of Tone, Musical Arrange- 
ment, Solidity of Construction and Style all other 
similar instruments. 

Seven different sizes, according to the number of 
tunes, in twenty different styles, from the cheapest 
article for the masses to the most artistically made 
instrument—an ornament in a parlor, 


Automatons. Self-Players. Boxes with Crank. 


Large and daily increasing Music Repertory, 


_ 
20 Tune Music Box with 
Crank. 


“ARISTON,” “HELIKON.” 


First Prize at many Expositions. 
Of World.Wide Reputation; A Work Unsur- 
passed. Durable Construction. Beautiful 
Sound. Largest Music Repertory. 








“ORCHESTRION.” 


Flute Automaton. Sensational Novelty. 


A Musical Instrument for Dance Halls and large 
Restaurants. Clear, Agreeable Tone. 





«= All these Instruments can be obtained from the 
large Musical Instrument Dealers, from 
Wholesale Dealers and Exporters. 


Leipzig Music Works, 
Agents Wanted 


40 Tune Music Box. 


FORMERLY 


PAUL EHRLICH & CO, 
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HOW TO GET TRADE. 


> 


N DER this head we expect to give each week 
valuable suggestions to dealers in pianos, organs and 
musical merchandise. We will try to answer any questions 
about advertising which our subscribers send in, and will 
reproduce and criticise advertisements which they now use 
if it is desired. 

We are also prepared to furnish bright and original ad- 
vertising matter to those who wish it, daily, weekly or 
monthly, at very moderate charges. 

The original ads, published each week may be readily 
adapted to suit any store and any locality. If such use is 
made of them we would be glad to know it, and to receive 
marked copies of the papers containing them. 


HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


No. LIV. 

The voting contest which the ‘‘ Telegram,” of Worcester, 
Mass., is conducting, is going with a rush. During the 
first ten days over 4,000 votes were cast. In the issue of 
October 18 the following letter from Gorham & Co. ap- 
peared in the middle of acolumn and a half of reading 


CC LC 


WORCESTER, Mass., October 11, 1894. 
Telegram Newspaper 


y 


lo the Manager 

Company, Worcester, Mass.. 

Drar Sin—We beg to acknowledge your 
order, received some days since, tor one 
Steinway upright grand, style X, No. 2. ¢ ° 
Appreciating the ‘‘Telegram’s” recogni- § 
tion of the Steinway’s superiority over all 
other pianos, we will add that this piano 
will be selected personally in New York { 
with the greatest possible care, and that 
the fortunate winner may have her choice 
of case in any finish Steinway & Sons ¢ 
make. It is our custom to deliver with { 
each new piano sold a scarf and stool, a 
guarantee tor five years,and an agreement 
to tune the piano for one year free of ex- 
pense. The style X is now Steinway & 
Sons’ most popular upright piano; 1,400 0f 4 
them have been manufactured this year, 
while their entire production will number 
over 3,000 pianos. When it is considered 
one Steinway upright piano represents the 
net cost of two of any other make and 
three of many other makes, the intrinsic 
and commercial value of your wonderful 
offer will be appreciated, This piano isa 
new style case, the most artistic design, is 
7% octaves, full scale, and is considered 
by all authorities to be not only the artis- 
tic standard of the world, but fully 50 
years in advance of any other upright piano 
in the markets of the world. An upright of 
the size you have purchased already graces 
some 500 Worcester and vicinity homes, 
while in Europe the studios of the greatest 
musicians, as well as palaces of royalty, 
find satisfaction only in the Steinway 

iano. 

We shall put a piano of this style in our 
window next Monday, and call public at- 
tention to the ‘‘ Telegram’s” unparalleled 
generosity and enterprise as largely as 
possible. 

Thanking you for the order, we are, 

Yours truly, C. L. Gornam & Co. 


: 
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matter devoted to the contest on the first page of the 
paper. 

I suppose that no amount of money would buy reading 
matter in that position. It is good advertising, and I pre- 
sume costs Gorham & Co. nothing. The 4 inch coupon, 
which I mentioned a week or so ago, appeared on another 
page. In every issue of the paper, from the start of the 
contest, there has been from one to two columns of talk 
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The man who writes the matter up for the ‘‘ Telegram ’ 
is certainly enthusiastic enough. He would make a good 
press agent for acircus. I do not know whether his style, 
as indicated in the headlines and opening paragraphs, 
which I clipped from one article, is the best that could 
have been used in this case or not. I certainly do not 
think it would be 


LPS 





} SEE THE TELEGRAM PIANO! 3 


Magnificent Steinway to Be on 
Exhibition This Afternoon. 








Gorham & Co. Will Display the 
Superb Instrument. 





Gossip of the Contest—State of the 
Voting. 





Now, then! 

Look at a Telegram piano! Q 

It is no cowbell! 

It is no gold brick, such as confidence op- § 
erators use to catch deluded victims. 

It is not such a creation as would be 
found among cowards who run around with 
naughty whispers lest they may get caught, 
exposed and impaled ! 

It is a royal instrument that would grace 
any Worcester home! 

No paper in America ever before offered 
as fine a piano! ) 

It rises to the full measure of the require- 
ments of the Telegram ! 

It is a Steinway ! ( 

Look at it ! ) 

The Telegram’s upright grand Steinwa 

¢ piano will be placed on exhibition this af- 
ternoon in the show window of C.L.Gor- § 
ham & Co., 454 Main street. 
( It will silhouet behind the drawn cur- 
tains till about 1 o’clock. Then thecurtains ¢ 
» will be raised, the outlines of the silhouet 
will disappear, and there will proudly be 
@ revealed the superb Steinway upright ? 
grand piano, glorious in the loveliness of 
dress, superb in the richness of its tints and 
color, and rich in all the qualities of tone, 
“delicacy and volume which makes the 
Steinway the most perfect instrument in 
the world. 


OLN adh 


good policy for Gorham & Co. to put such matter into their 
own advertisements. 
mits the use of somewhat extravagant language, but on 
the whole I prefer a more modest and dignified style. 
There are thirty or forty contestants for the prize, and in 
each issue of the paper the names are published, with the 
number of votes whieh each has received. 

This contest is better, from an advertising standpoint, 
than that managed several months ago by the Bradbury 
Piano Company, in Washington. In that case, the prize 
was not a piano, but a trip to Europe, and the newspapers 
had nothing to do with offering the prize. The advertis- 
ing that was done for it had to be paid for in cold cash. 
To be sure, there were a few free reading notices, but they 
did not amount to much when compared with the space 
used. 

Here in Worcester, is from one to two columns of the 
best space in the paper devoted to the contest every day. 
On the face of it, the scheme belongs to the newspaper and 
not to the advertiser. The prize offered is a piano, and the 
scheme cannot be talked about, or thought about at all, 
without thinking about the Steinway piano. 

The trip to Europe had no natural connection with the 
piano business, and might just as well have been connected 
with any other. I think Gorham & Co. have started a 
good thing. They apparently give very particular atten- 
tion to their advertising, and on the whole it is remark- 
ably well done. Mr. Charles A. Williams has charge of 
this department of the business. 

I think that in every music store one person should 
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Of course, the Steinway piano per- | 











proper attention. After the location and the stock, adver- 
tising is the most important part of any business. The 
more attention that is given to it, the better it will pay. 
This advertisement from Cincinnati is not good, because 
it does not tell enough. It does not make any difference 
what the conditions were at the time it was published. It 





THE ONLY NEW __ ccm 


STECK 


Pianos to be seen in the city arein 
the fine assortment of ... . 


Hockett Bros.-Puntenney Co. 


Northeast Corner Fourth and Elm Sts. 
SEND US YOUR TUNING ORDERS. 





would have been very much improved if some talk about 
the Steck piano had been added. If everybody in Cincin- 
nati, except a very few, know all there is to know about 
this piano the information ought to be given for the bene- 
fit of the few. 

Every advertisement ought to be written with the dis- 
tinct idea that its object is to sell somebody a piano. Its 
value as one of a series of ads. will be just the same 
whether it sells pianos directly or not. The result worked 
for ought to be direct returns from every advertisement. 
It is impossible to hope that this result will be attained, but 
the harder you try to do it the closer you will come to 
doing it. Let each advertisement stand for itself and tell 
a complete story. 

If the four or five advertisements which preceded this 
one were full of information about the Steck piano, there 
would be a certain proportion of the readers of the paper 
who would know all about it. On the other hand, there are 
sure to be some, and quite a number of them, too, who did 
not read the preceding ads. at all, and who have merely 
stumbled on to this one by accident. These people did not 
know anything about the Steck piano, and this ad. is weak 
because it does not tell them. 

*# # 

Here is another good ad. from Mr. Guernsey. The one bad 
point in ft is in the first sentence—it is too pretentiously 
honest. Itis policy to make ads. sound honest, but don’t 
say, ‘‘See how honest we are—we frankly admit that we 
don’t hoodoo you.” 

The rest of the ad. is first-rate, and this bad feature was 
probably due to a slip of the pencil : 


PIANOS. 


We have some pianos that have been 
used—we frankly admit it. Some have 
been rented, some taken in exchange 
for new. None of them will give you 
the wear or the satisfaction of a new 
Steinway, but they have all been put 
in excellent condition and will give 
good, honest service for years to come. 

Maybe you have been waiting for just 
such an opportunity as this, when unus- 
] ual conditions give rise to unusually low 
prices. The fact is, we need the room 
for new pianos now on the way, and 
you can have these that have been used 
for as low as $50, $55 and $65. ‘‘ Im- 


possible!" do yousay? Come and see. 





W. J. DYER & BROTHER, 
§ 21 and 23 W. Sth St. ) 











about it. Glancing casually through this matter, I see 
that the names * Steinway” and ‘‘Gorham” appear | superintend this matter, and it should be arranged so that ; } 
often. he will have enough time at his disposal to give it the Me a a a rooed 











STRICH & ZEIDLER 





PIANOS. 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS 
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Nos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 
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The Veudte Biide in Musical Instru- 
ments. 


The Trade of Twenty Years. 

UR annual statement of the import and ex- 
port trade of the United Kingdom was printed in 
August, and besides the figures for 1893, they comprise 
details derived from our own records, Government Blue 
Books and other sources of the general export and import 
trade of the country during the past 20 years. The 
interest and value of these statistics will be obvious, for 
the figures show upon incontrovertible evidence the actual 
variations of musical exports and imports during the period 

which covers the busiest portion of many a business life. 
As might fairly be anticipated, the statistics for 1893 
show pretty plainly the depression through which our own 
and other trades have passed during 1893. Business in the 
United States was undeniable dull; Australasia had not 
recovered from the knock-down blow imparted by the 
the failure of the local banks; while in this country we 
were suffering from prolonged strikes, labor and other 
troubles. It is, nevertheless, satisfactory to find that the 
decrease in the exports of British made goods to the colo- 
nies was comparatively small, amounting, indeed, to only 
about £20,000, the bulk of the deficit, of course, being at- 
tributable to Australasia, which last year, excluding New 
Zealand, took altogether less than £16,000 worth of British 
and considerable less than £6,000 worth of foreign musical 
instruments. It is, perhaps, unlikely that the Austral- 
asian business will recover for some time ; but it is, at any 
rate, satisfactory to see that there are compensations in 
other directions, so that the total output is not very much 

below the mark. 


BRITISH EXPORTS. 

During the past year, indeed, no less than £166,000 
worth of British musical instruments were exported to 
various parts of the globe. The gross total is the lowest 
in the history of the trade during 20 years, although 
it is but a few pounds less than the disastrous years 1879 
and 1887. That this does not imply any falling off in the 
demand for British goods is indicated by the drop in the 
exports of foreign goods from Great Britain. No doubt a 
good many foreign musical instruments are now sent 
direct from German and American ports to India and 
Australasia, though German shipping has been found not 
so remunerative as was expected, and during the past few 
years the business has very considerably dropped off, so 
that a larger proportion of foreign manufactured goods 
goes through the United Kingdom than heretofore. Never- 
theless, the foreign exports, which 10 years ago were 
£120,000, have now dropped to £58,743, or considerably 
less than one-half. 

BRITISH EXPORTS TO FOREIGN PORTS; 

There has on the whole been a slight increase in the ex- 
ports of British goods to foreign ports. Italy, Russia, Por- 
tugal and her colonies have, for the first time in several 
years, been found worthy of a placein the Blue Book, 
thereby indicating that British merchants are spreading 
their nets wider afield than heretofore. There has been a 
slight increase in British exports to France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Japan, and a falling off to Egypt and the United 
States. The total exports of British musical instruments 
to the United States last year was £15,203, while the 
United States sent to us £132,000 worth of musical instru- 
ments. The British exports to the United States, although 
slightly lower than in the previous year, were a good deal 














higher than 10 or 15 years ago. 


The average from 1879 to 1882 was about £6,000. It will 
be noticed that the import of American manufactured 
goods into this country is likewise falling off to a very con- 
siderable extent. In 1891 it was close upon £200,000, or 
more than $1,000,000. Now it has fallen off to £132,000. 
This may, no doubt, partly be due to the depression of 
trade in Great Britain ; but it seems a somewhat extraor- 
dinary result of the McKinley tariff act, which was to have 
brought unprecedented prosperity to the United States and 
ruin to all foreign nations.. The falling off was indeed 
apparent atwelvemonth ago, and the American Legisla- 
ture at once began to set about the task of reforming the 
tariff, which toa certain limited extent has since been 
effected. 

BRITISH EXPORTS TO AUSTRALASIA, 

The serious falling off of our exports to Australasia has 
already been noticed. It is, of course, due exclusively to 
the blight which has fallen upon Australian trade. Our 
musical exports to Australasia, indeed, have dropped one- 
half within the past two years, although, curiously enough, 
New Zealand seems to have escaped from the depression 
which prevails in the antipodes, and the export of British 
manufactured musical instruments to that country has 
slightly increased. The exports of foreign goods also 
almost hold their own—that is to say, they were only £1 
less than the previous year. In other parts of Australasia, 
however, the drop is very serious. In South Australia 
British goods fell to £1,300, and foreign goods are not 
mentioned at all. Indeed, in 1892 they dropped to £500, 
although 10 years ago they stood at over £13,000. 


EXPORTS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


Although there is a slight drop in the British exports to 
South Africa, yet at the Cape it should be recollected that 
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figures have atendency to go up and down without any very 
apparent reason. For example, 1887 and 1888 were fairly 
prosperous years, yet the exports, which in 1882 had stood 
at £42,000, suddenly dropped to £10,000. Now they are 
nearly £27,000 ; so that we have very little to complain of. 
But, on the other hand, it is desirable to point out that 
there has been a pretty considerable increase in the export 
of foreign manufactured goods to South Africa, which are 
recovering the figures of two or three years ago. The 
foreign export has, however, so seriously decreased else- 
where that we ought not to grudge our Continental friends 
this particular corner of the globe, the more especially as 
their total export to South Africa is only £10,000 odd. 


EXPORTS TO INDIA. 


There is a slight decrease in British exports to India, 
although it is only a few pounds, and the figures are very 
largely in excess of those which ruled in the later eighties. 
Indeed, the increase on 1886 is more than 30 per cent. 
There has also been a slight increase in the export of 
foreign goods to India, which last year stood at £6,826, 
about £800 more than in the previous year, although much 
less than in 1891. The British exports of musical instru- 
ments to India are now more valuable than to Australasia, 
and are, indeed, considerably more than double those to 
Australia proper. 

GENERAL EXPORTS. 

There has been a considerable decrease in the exports of 
British goods to Canada and a slight drop in the exports 
to the West Indies ; but, on the other hand, the Channel 
Islands, British West Africa and other districts show a 
slight increase. The decrease in exports of foreign manu- 
factured goods is very considerable to nearly all ports, and 
is much below that of afew years ago. The question has, 
however, yet to be determined whether a portion of this 
decrease indicates anything much more than a transfer of 
freights from British ships to subsidized Continental lines, 


IMPORTS. 

The extraordinary increase observable for some years 
pastin the imports of foreign goods was last year a good 
deal checked, In the first place a careful watch has been 
kept upon the imports into England of shoddy pianos in- 
tended almost exclusively for the advertisement of the 
‘ widow-giving-up-housekeeping ” type, or the bogus auc- 
tion trade. No doubt also British strikes had their effect 
upon musical imports, as they undoubtedly had upon the 
home industry. In 1891, for the first time in the history of 
the music trades, the value of musical instruments im- 
ported into this country exceeded £1,000,000 sterling. Last 
year they dropped to £923,920 ; and it is a remarkable fact 
that of this total no less than £870,177 worth of foreign 
made musical instruments, paying no import duty what- 
ever, have been sold and remain in this country. The 
figures, it is true, are a good deal less than in any year 
since 1890; but the fact remains that our imports of foreign 
made musical instruments are more than five times the 
amount of our exports of British goods. 

Of the whole amount of foreign imports more than half 
has again been contributed by Germany alone, a fact upon 
which our Teutonic friends may well be congratulated. 
At any rate, the high-class German houses compete with 
us fairly. From Germany we took no less than £506,765 
worth of musical instruments last year, altogether apart 
from the Dutch import of £118,000 (a considerable decrease 
upon 1892), a large proportion of which it would only be 
fair to place to the credit of Germany, for from Holland 





itself England imports comparatively few musical instru- 
ments. On the imports, indeed, Belgium alone shows a 
slight increase, and there is a falling off in imports from 
Germany, Holland, France, Canada, and the United States. 
From Canada, including all the Canadian organs (some of 
which, however, go by the United States and must conse- 
quently be debited to that country), we took £5,262 worth. 

The United States of America used to be our largest 
purveyor of musical instruments, next to Germany ; but 
in 1893 France again went ahead, and exceeded America 
by about £13,000. The falling off in the imports from the 
United States has taken place exclusively since 1891 ; and 
it may, therefore, fairly be attributed to the effect of the 
McKinley Tariff Act. On the other hand, the French 
figures, although lower than they have been since 1887, are 
pretty stationary, thereby showing that the French piano 
fairly holds its own, for the French harmonium trade is 
practically extinct, the French harmonium having been 
entirely replaced by the American reed organ. The Ger- 
man trade with this country is mainly in pianos, and it is 
more than three times what it was twenty years ago. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN OUR EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Whatever it may be in other directions, our exports of 
musicalinstruments do not bear the slightest comparison 
to ourimports. Last year we exported £166,349 worth of 
British instruments, and imported £923,920, of which over 
£870,000 worth of goods were sold and used in this coun- 
try. The balance is, consequently, very much against us. 
We have always treated the question of free trade as a 
political matter, with which this paper, as representing the 
entire trade, and consequently avoiding any expression of 
political opinion, has nothing todo. A few years ago there 
was a movement, not only among manufacturers of British 
goods, but also in Parliament itself, to so far vary our 
stringent free trade doctrines as to impose some sort of im- 
port duty upon articles of luxury, such as musical instru- 
ments undoubtedly are. 

The ignominious failure of high protection in the United 
States shows that the game is hardly worth the candle, 
while for fiscal purposes, as our total imports do not exceed 
a million, no duty, except a prohibitive one, which always 
tends to defeat itself, could make any appreciable differ- 
ence to the general finances of the country. It is, however, 
not unfair to remind manufacturers and dealers that Great 
Britain, with its dependency India and one or two small 
colonial possessions, is the only country in the world which 
admits foreign made musical instruments duty free. In 
June, 1892, we printed a list, extending over several col- 
umns, of the import duties charged upon musical instru- 
ments by the various nations of the world. Thgy varied 
from 3 to 50 per cent. ad valorem, and the unanimity with 
which every country—and indeed our own colonies, who 
manufacture no musical instruments whatever—tax British 
and foreign goods alike is not a little striking. 

Although, perhaps, the figures we have quoted are not 
thoroughly satisfactory, yet it is obvious that the returns 


One of the Finest. 
CONTRACT was entered into October 22 by 
the building committee of the Carnegie Library at 
Schenley Park for the purchase of an organ for the Music 
Hall, to cost $15,000. Experts say it will be one of the 
finest organs in the country. Thereare several larger and 
costlier ones, but none finer in essential points. 

The Farrand & Votey Company, of Detroit, captured the 
contract. The organ will be built in compact form on the 
back of the stage in the Music Hall. It will extend from 
the wall for 7 feet on the floorline. At the height of 13 
feet it will overhang for 4 feet, leaving room underneath 
for the chorus staging and ehorus. When the organ is in 
place there will be room on the stage for a chorus of 200 
persons and an orchestra of 75 pieces. 

The new organ will have 3,300 pipes. Practically it will 
be twice as large _as the organ in Carnegie Hall, Alle- 
gheny. 

The committee on branch libraries will meet this after- 
noon in Mayor McKenna’s office. A new claimant for one 
of the branches is the Eleventh Ward. Sentiment is being 
worked up among the Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth 
ward people for that purpose. Inasmuch as the old Bed- 
ford basin site is available for the hill district, and can be 
secured-without cost for a library site, the movement will 
probably prove successful.—Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch.” 
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pert of 30 years’ experience. Thoroughly qualified in every 
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sentation of several makes of pianos on consignment. Best 

references furnished. Address H. H. H., care of THE MUSICAL 
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might have been a good deal worse. Indeed, many people 


expected that they would show a far more serious falling 
off. Happily we have apparently now turned the tide, and 


there is no doubt that, all being well, the present season | 


will show a very considerable improvement upon anything | 
If the 


we have had during the past three or four years. 
country can only keep clear from strikes and other labor 
troubles a gradual increase in business may fairly be 


expected.—'‘ London Musical Opinion and Music Trades 


Review.” 
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ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
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Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
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FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 
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Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices ; 
269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Detroit, Mich. 


R. SINGEWALD, ceamany: 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 





Accordyons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
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World. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON 
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And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
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NEW YORK. 
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MANUFACTURERS, 
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28 Union Square, NEW YORK, 
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968, 970 and 972 Southern Boulevard, 
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WMO MARTIN GUITARS 2 on tase 


4 
1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 1893. 
I@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -#! 

















For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 
They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S, DE La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. Dg JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 
only here in the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 
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ce 4 PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 





















—— HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, G@. CHEVREL, 
FECtURSR OF Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE Gare Mace, Pass arene, ite, 
4 . PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
Fianoforte Actions, PARIS, TRANCE, 
135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. WILLIAM TORK & BRO,, Sem HIT WARGRIP AWE, Gates, °°" "NN 





(Fermzrty 144 ELIZABETH STRERT.) 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! FOSTER PIANOS "=" 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. | Oe & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 
ROCIO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


Tee 

4 

** The Converse Banjothat I am now using “‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 1 
every night tells its own story clear back to | manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 4 MANUFACTURED BY q 

the box office.” Bitty CARTER. Con. Boy Le. : 

“ 

a 

4 

7 

















The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, ‘“‘They possess a beautiful tone and are —o 
richness and fullness of tone.” second to none.” ee > BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
BILLY ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, a 
eae OIA OOOO OOOO II AIIK 
- - SEND FOR CATALOGUE, ... Dceeetann  laalaillaalltabaladacataadanas 9 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 3 
} TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO., 
JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, LA ae a 

cee pend RAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 
FIRST-CLASS AGGUIGINS lec: mete anenenrerie otter seeecs 


FOR UPRIGHT FIAWNSS, wae 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & co, |WAS LE aco. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Piano Actions and Keys, 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. |,.,.:::uesreest,  roawr wore. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. COR. MOTT ST., 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


wry 











vr 
































DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; OFFICE AND FACTORY 
ESSEX, conn.$ IWORYTON, CONN. LEH SEVEN OCTAVE ORG A N 
PIANO STYLE 


F * M U E H ls F E Ls D & C O ag WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


<¢ 7 > 
Piano Manufacturers, More sold than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 














511 & 513 E. (37th St. 3 NEW YORK, |i. L.EER & CO., Easton, Pa. 























THE MUSICAL OOURIER. 








—— ESTABLISHED 1854. 


14, 216, 218, 220, 222 


Oe Bod 


Factory and Warerooms, 2 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Al our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, 
patented July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our 

yatent metallic action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877 and 
arch, 1878, which has caused them to be pronounced by competent Taleo 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








BROWN & PATTERSON, 


PLATES, 


we, 








4 








MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano 
The Mechanica) Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


’ LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


(Successor to S. M. Grob & Co.), 
Leipzig, Germany. 


NO ADVANCE TARIFF. JARDINE & SON, 


No. 19 Violin k Strings. ORGAN BUILDERS, 


818 8820 East 395 St., Now York, 
AY 5 FOR 








IN SPITE 
OF THE 





LIST OF OUR L ARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
NY 





¥ ’ N. Y., 4; Fifth Ave. Pres 
7 2 < PNW a) Ch., N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle,4; First Presbyterian, 
| \\t At i+t, SALE Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
\ 2 ¥ San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C Cathedral, 4. 


AT 


Sr 
yay 





( | ALL CONNOR 
j a! } ! 
7 ( / - music PILA NOS. 
y, Ke \ consutiiianiaiagaaiiainin 
i a STORES. 134th Street and Southern 


Boulevard, 
NEW YORE. 


CAN'T SAW THEM OFF. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 





best medium 


r Catak 


hat they are the 


C.F. HANSON & CO., vara 


1 Pianosin Americ 
iam st UPI 


v Tuned an 


a. [#2 Send fo 


ed before b_ingt 


yue, 
horough- 
MANUFA T RE 


INSTRUMENT Goniee 


vineeions JAMES BELLAE’S SONS, 


wery button. Se 
r 178 








fe r om Guitars, Mandolins, ke, 
are well known to the J« 

e market. Our trade m ae s « 

317 Main St., W orcester, Mass., 

Boston, Mass. 


best n the 


Tre mont St. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIARNS 


Regulating and 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EsTABLISHED 1856. 


DAVID H. SCHMIDT, 


(Successor to Scumipt & Co.) 


FELT COVERER OF PIANOFORTE HAMMERS, 


312-314 East 22d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


on hand and made to order. 
Repairing done. 


HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 30 years’ 


experience), 
39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


LAKESIDE: 


PA GANS 


MANUFACTURED 


TRYBER& SWEETLAND 


246,248 R250 W.LAKE ST 
CHICAGO —= 





















New and Interesting. 
pier GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 







MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music er- 





manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
Fower Pots, Christmas 
frees, &c.. not weighing 
over 100 pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 

One sample with one 
musical work or c ‘omposition 
to dealers, $11.75. oxtra 
ieces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- 
ogue free. 


J.C. ECKARDT, 
% Tabingen Str., 











WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 








ALSO 
PIANO HARD WwW ARE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 





Piano Stools and Scarfs. 


a) 
The accompanying cut represents one of our 











latest designs. This chair is made with stationary 


back and 14% inch hardwood revolving seat. 


THE CHAS. PARKEK CO., 














CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Stuttgart, Germany. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. . . + Flue and Reed. . . . . Voice or Unvoiloed. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPE ORGAN MATEHRHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List on 


JEWETT PIANO CO, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 














Application. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave,, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instru ments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com. 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exe re ised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obt ainable. 

Some of the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 








WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO, 18938. 


HICH EST AWARDS for Violins, Violas and Violoncellos. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 




















Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


STEINWAY 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+*+*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














BOoOSsSsTonl. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST... 
gy FIRST «0 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





OCard No. 8,117. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON. i World’s Colambian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


AWARD 


READS » The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 
machine. 
K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 


(Signed) 











ARE UNEXCELLED. 


§" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS, 





CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 














Grand and Upright. STARR PIANOS. 
QU ALITY, ie Noted for Perfection in 
DURABILITY Tone, Touch and Durability. 
¢ BEAUTY 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 





126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 








